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ELIZABETH  STHART,  QUEEH  OF  BOHEMIA." 


Despite  follies  and  crimes,  a  peculiar 
fiuscination  has  ever  attached  to  the  house 
of  Stuart.  It  almost  seems  as  if  the 
(•.harms  of  Queen  Mary  had  been  perpe¬ 
tuated  in  her  descendants.  To  this  day 
our  national  poetry  laments  their  misfor¬ 
tunes  or  anticipates  their  triumphs,  and,  | 
while  every  sober-minded  man  thinks  as 
a  “  Hanoverian,”  we  are  all  content  to  , 
dream  as  “  Jacobites.”  We  care  not  at 
present  to  discuss  either  the  grounds  of 
these  sentiments,  or  their  strict  propriety ; 


•  Elisabeth  Stmrt,  Gemahlin  Friedrich's  V.  von 
der  Pfah.  Von  Dr.  Soltu  Three  vola.  Ham¬ 
burg:  J.  A.  Meissner.  1840. 

Geschichte  Kaiser  Ferdinands  II.  und  seiner 
EUem,  etc.,  durch  F.  vox  Hum.  Vols.  VII.,  VIII,, 
IX.  Schaifhausen:  Harter,  1834-1833. 
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all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  that  portraying 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia — the  ancestress  of 
our  present  monarch — we  are  face  to  face 
with  at  least  one  Stuart,  whose  title  a.s 
“Queen  of  Hearts”  can  be  vindicated 
against  every  objector.  Not  a  fanciful 
but  a  real  designation  here,  given  by  the 
noble  British  volunteers  during  that  hard 
ride  from  Prague,  when  her  churlish 
father  had  refused  even  a  shadowy  napic 
to  one  who  had  lost  all  else  beside  ;  and 
since  ratified  both  by  her  contemporaries 
and  by  history.  How  for  a  long  time  her 
name  was  the  common  watchword  of 
Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  how  swords 
leaped  from  their  scabbards  in  her  cause, 
how  the  most  cautious  grew  enthusiastic, 
and  the  most  undecided  energetic — how 
20 
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!jer  own  and  the  rights  of  her  family  be- 1  faculty  of  discerning  the  “  signs  of  a 
came  the  central  question  of  European  '  time but  the  most  moderate  historical 
politics — will  appear  in  the  sequel.  But  !  information  might  at  least  have  prevented 
other  and  higher  than  merely  political  the  ludicrous  blunders  which  crowd  her 
considerations  were  connected  with  her  volume,  from  the  vignette  on  the  title- 
fite.  In  some  measure,  she  may  indeed  ^  page  to  the  end  of  the  story.  The  MS. 
be  also  regarded  as  representing  the  '  authorities  to  which  our  authoress  so 
interests  of  entire  continental  Protestant- '  frequently  refers,  having  been  already 
ism ;  and  in  that  Thirty  Years’  War,  on  ;  sufficiently  explored  by  AIi-s.  Green,  we 
the  issue  of  which  the  contirnwiice  of  the  j  would  advise  her,  in  future  editions,  to 
new  church  seemed  to  depend,  Elizabeth  |  bestow  her  attention  on  the  less  rec’ondite 
Stuart  forms  throughout  the  central  ;  but  more  useful  subjects  of  Chronology 
tigure.  Lastly,  during  the  forty  years  of  i  and  Geograj)hy.  In  that  case  she  may, 
her  weary  exile,  continued  energy  which  ■  indeed,  continue  with  lady-like  nhjUycm-e 
sufferings  never  paralyzed,  and  deepening  '  to  throw  about  charges  against  persons 
meekness,  gentleness,  and  faith  which  ’  and  parties  ■whom  she  understands  not, 
energetic  action  never  j)ut  into  the  back-  |  and  of  whom  she  knows  next  to  nothing, 
ground,  proved  to  friend  and  foe  that  this  ■  but  she  Avill  at  least  avoid  the  smile  r.aised 
woman  was  always  a  princess,  and  that  by  introducing  the  sect  of  the  T.aborites 
this  princess  always  remsdned  and  felt  as  '  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
a  woman.  i  it  had  entirely  ceased  to  exist,  or  by  declar- 

From  materials  such  as  these,  to  con- }  ingth.at  the  road  from  the  Upper  Palatinate 
struct  a  history  might  apjwar  no  difficult  '  (which  lay  along  the  western  boundary  of 
task,  especially  considering  the  immense  Bohemia)  to  Prague  led  through  Moravia 
literature  wdiich  German  and  British  in-  ^  .and  Silesia  !  Thus  much,  then,  for  a 
dustry  has  .accumuhated  in  connection  with  volume  in  which  the  greatest  assurance 
the  subject.  Not  a  state-paper,  letter,  .and  the  happiest  ignorance  are  lovingly 
controversial  tract,  or  secret  negotiation,  united  in  a  “j>ictorial  style;”  tints  nnieh 
but  will  bo  found  in  the  folios  of  Lo/<r/o;y>  '  also  for  the  literature  of  the  subject 
or  KhevenhiUer.,  or  has  since  yielded  its  !  genemlly.  And  now,  with  such  help  :is 
contents  to  the  p.atient  analysis  of  we  can  get  from  any  or  all  these  source.s, 

Wolf^  Muller,  and  Mr».  Green  ;  nay,  of  do  we  address  ourselves  to  the  history  of 
late,  .all  the  archives  of  Vienna  have  .again  the  first  .and  only  “Protestant  Queen  of 
been  thrown  open  to  h\  r.  lluter,  whose  I  Boliemia.” 

neophyte  zeal  has  undertaken  the  double  '  For  many  a  year  had  not  more  genuine 
t.ask  of  defeiuling  .lesuit  religion  and  n.ational  joy  vilirated  through  the  length 
IIa|>shurg  policy.  These  v.ast  chronicles  and  breadth  of  our  island  than  on  merry 
have  been  condensed  by  numerous  writers  St.  Valentine,  .\.i>.  1013.  Whiteh.all 
with  more  or  less  artistic  skill  and  party  chapel  was  gayly  decorated  for  a  bridal 
bias.  Unfortunately,  however,  while  eacn  I  ceremony :  outside,  the  streets  thronged 
according  to  the  ability  or  diligence  in  with  joyous,  eager  multitudes;  inside,  a 
him,  has  faithfully  coj)ied  details,  none  ^  royal  procession,  and  by  the  steps  of  the 
has  succeeded  iu  drawing  a  portrait,  j  altar,  a  very  youthful  com  tie,  over  which 
Facts  and  chapters  have  followed  each  prelates  are  invoking  the  blessing  of  ll(*a- 
other  with  unerring  reguLaritv,  but  the  '  ven  and  the  blessing  of  jieoples.  Although 
story  wants  unity,  light,  and  life.  “They  neither  Eliziibeth  Stuart  nor  her  youthful 
have  seen  the  trees,  but  missed  the  husband.  Elector  Frederic  of  the  Palati- 
wood ;”  and  the  character  both  of  Eli-  nate,  had  comjdeted  their  seventeenth 
zabeth  and  of  her  time  remains  yet  to  be  year,  their  names  were  already  the  watch- 
studied.  The  last  or  anecdotal  attempt  word  of  tw’o  great  jiarties.  In  a  court 
at  reading  this  period,  made  bj'  Miss  '  whose  religious  principles  were  sufficiently 
Stricklsind,  need  scarcely  be  noticed  at  loose,  Eliziibeth  was  looked  uj>on  as  the 
great  length,  as  it  can  not  be  ranked  with  ■  representative  .and  the  hope  of  Protest.ant 
the  serious  contributions  to  our  history,  i  ('hristianity.  Without  questioning  either 
“Smartness”  in  historical  composition  is  the  zeal  or  theological  acumen  of  James, 
the  latest  but  the  least  promising  develop-  ^  the  moral  instinct  of  a  nation  awakening 
ment  in  literature.  Considering  Miss  into  deep  religious  earnestness,  shrunk 
Strickland’s  party  bias,  it  would  {>erhaps  :  from  the  trifling  ped.ant,  as  if  it  felt  that 
have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  the  i  his  “  lararium”  was  only  large  enough  to 
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hold  one  statue  in  life-size — that  of  him- !  twenty-eighth  November;  Ambassador 
self.  His  consort,  Anne  of  Denmark,  was  ^  Howes,  representing  the  Virgin  Queen  of 
a  Papist,  and  as  such  had  but  lately  com-  England,  carried  the  infant  to  the  font. 
Tnunicntcd  in  the  ])rivate  chapel  of  the  |  Her  lirst  seven  years  were  spent  chiefly 
Sjtanish  ambassador,  Don  Alonzo  do  |  at  Linlithgow  and  Dunfermline,  under 
\elasco.  Prince  Henry  of  Wales,  the  j  the  charge  of  Liulies  Livingstone  and 
id(»l  of  the  nation,  and  trained  a  staunch  |  Ochiltree.  Early  in  1603,  James  suc- 
Pi’oU'stant,  had  a  few  months  .ago  been  |  ceeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  to 
snatched  by  the  hand  of  death  ;  and  the  ,  which  country  his  consort  and  family  soon 
sleiuler  health  of  Charles,  the  only  re- 1  followed  him.  Our  countrymen  never 
manent  member  of  the  royal  family,  |  .again  saw  her,  whom  afterwards,  by  a 
seemed  not  likely  to  Interpose  a  hasting  j  sj)ecial  envoy,  tliey  claimed  as  the  “  eldest 
barrier  between  the  Princess  Elizabeth  }  daughter  of  Scotland”  —  in  whose  cause 
and  the  throne  of  Hritain.  All  the  more  ;  so  much  of  our  best  blood  was  shed,  and 
needful,  then,  that  she  should  be  saved  i  for  whose  deliverance  and  success  rose  so 
from  court  intrigues  and  Poi)i.sh  machina-  j  many  and  so  earnest  prayers.  In  October, 
tions,  and  bestowed  on  one  every  way  so  i  1603,  the  education  of  the  Princess  was 
wortliy  her  hand  as  Frederic,  the  leatling  |  confided  to  Lord  and  Lady  Harrington, 
ami  traditional  representative  of  con-  j  The  aflcctiomite  child,  to  whom  parting 
titiental  Protestantism.  Hesides,  this  |  from  Lady  Ochiltree  had  been  so  gre.at  a 
union  l>etween  the  most  powerful  prince  !  calamity,  found  in  Combe  Abbey,  the 
of  (Torm.'uiy,  whose  House  had  long  I  residence  of  the  Harringtons,  others  to 
headed  the  resistsmee  to  Papist  .aggres-  |  love ;  and  the  friendshij)s  formed  in  the 
sions  and  llapsburg  encroachments,  with  j  home  of  her  childhood  continued  through 
the  daughter  of  the  most  puissant  Pro-  life,  Hetween  the  I’rincess  and  her 
tcNt'int  kitig,  whosi^  resources  even  at  that  j  brother  Henry,  to  whom  she  clung  with 
time  might  have  been  almost  uulimite<],  p.assionate  attachment,  tender,  we  had 
promised  to  complete  the  great  anti-Papal  ,  almost  said  romantic,  letters  passed, 
federation  so  long  plamie<l  and  essayed.  I  Nothing  broke  the  quiet  of  her  retreat 
In  truth,  tliis  marriage  was  the  most — if 'except  the  (iunpowder  Plot,  the  design 
not  the  only — popular  act  of  James’ reign,  of  the  conspirators  being  to  elevate  the 
All  (lermany  regarded  it  as  a  significant  j  Princess  to  the  throne  of  England.  As 
fact ;  all  Britain,  save  Popish  .abettors  ,  all  other  parts  of  the  plot,  so  the  attempt 
and  conspirators,  rejoiced  in  it  as  a  great  j  to  gain  possession  of  her  person,  failed 
national  event,  as  a  political  triumph,  and  j  through  the  vigilance  of  her  guardians, 
even  a  religious  achievement.  I  It  w.as  on  this  occasion  that  the  youthful 

Two  very  yotmg  people  these,  on  whom  [  Frederic  ijcnned  his  first  epistle  to  his 
to  devolve  such  work,  duties,  and  cares ;  future  father-in-law.  Matrimonial  j)ro- 
whoso  training  had  indeed  supitlied  all  jects  were  at  .all  times  a  favorite  ])ursuit 
that  artificial  means  could  —  mostly  in  with  “  the  wisest  of  fools.”  Accordingly, 
eliciting  what  already  existed — but  whose  before  Elizabeth  was  more  th.an  seven 
native  strength  must,  each  of  its  own  years  old,  he  had  planned  a  double 
kind,  be  almost  gigantic  to  c.arry  this  ■  alliance  with  Fr.ance  to  which  the  poor 
burden.  Providence  has  destined  the  I  child  was  made  privy.  This  was  in  due 
few  for  commanding,  the  many  for  obey-  j  time  followed  by  numberless  other  suits; 
itig;  .'ind  accordingly  among  the  multi-  among  them,  notably  one  uith  the 
tildes  who,  as  circumstances  indicate,  be- '  widowed  and  intensely  Popish  monarch 
come  respectable  councilors,  instructors,  j  of  Spain,  strongly  supported  by  Anne  and 
officers,  officials,  or  peddlers,  they  are  e.\-  j  the  Papist  l>arty,  and  which  the  King 
cejitions  whose  keen  glance  can  penetrate  j  contemplated  with  more  zest  than  accords 
beyond  th.at  of  the  commonalty,  whose  j  with  his  Protestant  zeal.  Ha<l  the  temper 
secret  j»uri>ose  can  steadily  follow’  its  own  j  of  the  people  or  the  character  of  Elizabeth 
object,  or  whose  strong  hand  can  manfully  '  brooked  it,  James  might  not  have  found  it 
grasp  and  firmly  retain  its  hold.  How-  j  very  difficult  to  assuage  his  own  scruples, 
ever  this  may  l>e,  the  early  years  of  the  i  The  i*i  o|*osal  of  the  youthful  Giistavus 
royal  children  had  passed  pleasantly  and  j  Adolphus  —  the  only  suitor  worthy  her 
usefully.  Horn  at  Falkland  Palace  nine- 1  hand  —  was  put  aside  from  deference  to 
teenth  Aujjust,  1596,  Elizabeth  had  been  .  the  prejudices  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
baptized  m  Holy  rood  Abbey  on  the !  Among  all  the  other  applicants,  the 
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Elector  Palsgrave  seemed  the  most  pro¬ 
mising  ;  and  him,  accordingly,  James 
chose.  Even  Queen  Anne,  who  at  first 
had  given  the  match  a  more  than  passive 
resistance,  at  last  relaxed  so  far  as  to 
honor  the  wedding  with  her  presence. 

The  beautiful  and  fertile  domains  of  the 
Counts  Pal.atine,  presently  forming  part 
chiefly  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  were 
divided  into  the  Rhenish  or  Lower,  and 
the  liavarian  or  Upper  Palatinate,  which 
bordered  on  Bohemia.  The  residence  of 
the  Elector  was  fixed  in  romantic  Heidel-  ] 
berg,  at  that  time  a  populous  and  pros¬ 
perous  city.  Passing  through  narrow 
streets,  .and  across  the  market-place,  a 
stranger  would  find  himself  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  a  castle,  of  which  each  portion 
h.ad  its  ow'n  rom.antic  story.  Successive 
Electors  had  added  to  its  v:ist  dimensions, 
till  its  size  exceede<l  that  of  any  British 
palace.  From  the  windows  the  eye 
roamed  over  a  smiling  landscape  of  gar¬ 
dens  and  vineyards,  of  river  and  dale. 
The  subjects  of  the  Palatinate  were  an 
eminently  pe.'U’cful  and  loyal  race.  Blessed 
with  a  succession  of  good  sovereigns,  they 
had  been  allowed  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences  to  a  greater  extent  than 
iH*rhaias  any  of  their  German  comp.atriots. 
Miss  Strickland  is  entirely  mistaken  in 
asserting  that  “the  Rhenish  princes  h.ad 
been  foremost  in  Luther’s  Reformation, 
aud  in  the  first  religious  war  of  Germany  > 
(can  Miss  S.  say  tchirh  ?)  the  whole  Pala-  j 
tinate  had  been  Lutherati,  the  people  fol-  ' 
lowing  the  religion  of  the  temporal  ruler,  i 
just  as  sheep  are  driven  by  the  shepherd's 
dog.”  It  happens  that  in  i/tis  case  the 
peoj/te  were  Luthcr.ans  belbre  their  princes 
lell  the  old  Clmrch,  .and  that  the  Jirst  i 
Protestant  I’alsgrave — Frederic  III.,  {ob.  I 
1570) — whose  singular  piety  .and  earnest¬ 
ness,  at  a  pericid  when  8\ich  qualities  were 
rare,  were  owned  by  friend  and  foe,  was 
not  Lutheran,  but  inten.<<ei>/  (Jaliutn'stic  * 
Louis  VI.,  the  stm  of  Frederic,  .adopted 
Lutheranism ;  but  with  his  successor, 
Frederic  IV.,  Calvinism  became  agaiti 
ti  e  religion  of  the  State  —  the  creed  of 
Luther  remaining,  however,  domin.ant  in 
the  Upj*er  Palatinate.  Frederic  IV.  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  good  monarch,  and  his 
reign  prosperous  tor  his  country.  With¬ 
out  the  deep  ])rinciple  of  his  sire,  or  the 
broad  political  sympathies  which  had  in- 

•  Uotnp.  C.  Ollviann*  n.  F.  I'rsinus  von  K.  Sud- 
hojf,  and  Strnvt*  Ffaliisohe  Kirchonhistorie. 


dticed  him  to  give  aid  to  the  French  Hu¬ 
guenots,  in  an  age  of  braggards,  sots,  and 
bigots,  ho  at  least  “  saw  and  approved 
what  w'as  more  excellent.”  Under  his 
rule  Mannheim  rose,  and  the  great  Pro¬ 
testant  L^nion,  which  afterwards  deserted 
his  son,  was  formed.  But  alas  !  the  good 
old  German  manners  had  sadly  given 
way  to  finic.al  luxnrionsness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  unbounded  coarseness  on 
the  other,*  In  olden  days  a  Palatine  Re¬ 
gent  would  spend  his  evening  over  a  con¬ 
vivial  cup  in  the  house  of  the  pastor  or 
the  apothecary,  or  of  some  favorite  official. 
The  plate  of  the  richest  noble  in  the  land 
would  consist  of  a  tankard,  some  cups,  a 
couple  of  salts,  and  a  score  or  so  of  spoons; 
his  wardrobe,  of  a  few'  silken  or  velvet 
doublets  and  hose  ;  his  furniture,  of  lum¬ 
bering  bedstead,  oaken  chairs  and  tables. 
How  different  now’ !  costly  tapestry,  three 
or  four  8<'ores  of  suits,  and  jewelry  of 
which  the  t.ale  w'ould  cover  we  know  not 
how  many  folio  pages,  are  deemed  ncces.sa- 
I  ry  j)art  of  a  nobleman’s  equipment.  And 
!  though  the  refined  court  of  Heidelberg 
I  was  far  from  indulging  in  the  drunken 
I  orgies  which  disgraced  the  househohi  of 
j  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  candid  entry 
of  having  “  been  drunk,”  recurs  in  the 
I  Elector's  diary  more  frequently  than 
I  seems  consistent  with  the  juxt.a-n(»tation 
of  religious  duties.  But  so  far  as  the  ed- 
uc.ation  of  the  Elector’s  children  was  con¬ 
cerned,  these  failings  of  F rederic  were  am¬ 
ply  compensated  by  the  wisdom  and  vir¬ 
tues  of  his  spouse,  Louisa  Juliana,  whose 
highest  pr.aise  (despite  Mi.ss  Stiickland's 
sneers)  it  is,  that  she  ))rovc<l  not  unwor¬ 
thy  her  heroic  father,  William  of  Orange, 
and  her  noble  mother,  Charlotte  «le  Mont- 
pensier.  With  singular  prudence,  the 
electond  couple  had  committed  the  train¬ 
ing  of  their  eldest  son  to  the  Duke  of 
Bouillon,  who  had  wedded  the  si.ster  of 
.lulian.a.  Far  from  the  flatterers  of  Hei¬ 
delberg,  at  the  small  court  of  Sedan, 
i  Bouillon  taught  young  Frederic  V.  every 
knightly  accomplishment,  .and,  better 
!  still,  imbued  him  with  deep  .and  un- 
afTected  attachment  to  the  religion  of  his 
fathers.  The  death  of  Frederic  IV.  (1 6 1 0) 
left  these  arrangements  undisturbem  lu 
I  1G12  the  Prince  waas  still  in  Sed.an  —  the 
I  following  yo.ar  he  stood  in  Whitehall  ch.a- 
!  pel  by  tlie  side  of  Elizabeth  Stuart. 

I  ^  ' 

**  Comp,  the  detail*  in  Hdutter*  Ge»ch.  d.  rheiii. 
PAilz.,  vol.  ii.  pauim. 
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The  marriage-rejoicings  in  England  had 
been  brought  to  a  somewliat  abrupt  ter¬ 
mination.  Both  parties  had  disbursed 
more  mon(*y  than  they  could  well  afford. 
Besides  a  dower  of  forty  thousand  pounds 
and  an  annual  pension  of  four  thousand 
pounds,  James  had  expended  upwards  of 
fifty-three  thousand  }»ounds.  Tlie  young 
Palatine  had  been  equally  lavish  with  his 
means,  and  even  more  so  with  his  pro¬ 
mises,  agreeing  to  every  absuni  claim  — 
among  the  rest,  to  that  of  giving  his  wife 
the  precedence  over  himself.  But  as  yet 
every  augury  seemed  favorable.  The 
festivities  which  had  greeted  the  young 
couple  in  Britain  were  renewed  on  a 
larger  scale  during  their  j)rogre8s  over 
the  Continent,  from  the  moment  when, 
amid  salvos  of  artillery,  they  set  foot  on 
Dutch  ground,  (twentv  ninth  April,)  to 
that  when,  wearied  witli  sham-fights,  tri¬ 
umphal  arches,  florid  .speeches,  and  myth¬ 
ological  compliments,  the  bride  was 
locked  in  the  arms  of  the  good  Juliana 
in  Heidelberg  Ca.stlc,  (seventeenth  June.) 
The  mind  gets  bewildered  ami<lst  all 
these  demonstration.s,  theological,  ora¬ 
torical,  mythological  —  amidst  fireworks, 
chases,  daily  consumption  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  bottles  of  wine,  and  other  indica¬ 
tions  of  courtly  ami  popular  joy,  of  which 
the  curious  reailer  may  find  ample  and 
even  p<K“tic  description  in  the  chroniclers  j 
of  the  time.  These  pa.st,  life  in  earnest  | 
ought  to  begin,  ami  in  some  measure,  in- ; 
deed,  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  Of  i 
Elector  Frederic  X.  we  catch  occa.sional  | 
glimpses,  coursing  beside  his  merry  | 
BjK)Use,  or  in  deliberation  with  his  council 
and  German  ])rince8  on  things  too  high 
for  him,  or  else  buried  in  deepest  melan-  j 
choly,  from  whicb  he  can  scarcely  be 
roused.  Already  it  is  evident,  that  for  all 
rule,  even  domestic  rule,  but  especially 
such  as  now  devolves  on  him  in  Germany, 
his  hand  is  loo  weak.  As  for  Electress 
Elizabeth,  her  ehildhood  is  not  yet  past. 
In  vain  the  methodical  Schomberg  incul¬ 
cates  the  duty  of  economy,  and  of  learn¬ 
ing  to  say  ATo,  converting  his  aithorisms 
even  into  written  regulations  fi)r  “  the 
guidance  of  her  Highness.”  At  length 
the  good  man  gets  quit  both  of  English 
attendants  and  of  English  and  other  debts 
—  Elizabeth,  all  the  time,  only  playing, 
racing,  hunting.  What  she  is,  lies  yet 
concealed  most  probably  from  herself  as 
well  as  others.  On  second  January, 
1614,  the  young  Electress  bore  her  first 


son,  Frederic  Henry  —  somewhat  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  slow  movements  of  Lady  de 
Burgh  and  Mrs.  Mercer,  sent  to  her  Irom 
England ;  in  honor  of  which  f>ccasion, 
j  King  James  entertained  nobles,  liberated 
I  prisoners,  and  settled  additional  two-thou- 
,  sand  {Humds  on  Elizabeth ;  “Auhl  Reekie” 

[  consumed  ”  six  score  fourteen  f>ound 
;  weight  of  ])owder  at  xvi  s.  the  ])ouml,” 
“  for  joy  of  the  news;”  while  the  chroni¬ 
cler  of  ”  the  fair  city”  records  ”  b()nfire8, 
ringing  of  belLs,  and  other  ])astiuie8,” 
and  German  knights  and  burghers  may 
{  be  supjwsed  to  liave  again  feasted  right 
I  loyally. 

}  Of  the  three  conditions  of  greatness  — 

I  broad  i)rinci|)le,  clear  vi>ion,  and  ener- 
;  getic  action — jHior  Frederic  ]>ossessed  not 
'  one  in  degree  sufficient  to  serve  him  in 
:  any  good  stead.  A  conscientious  C’alvin- 
I  ist,  a  good  husband,  a  laborious  man  of 
[  details,  he  might  have  |)roved  an  excellent 
■  prince,  had  it  not  been  for  such  circum- 
,  stances  as  constitute  the  fitting  occ-asion 
for  the  development  of  true  jM>wer,  or  the 
;  rock  on  which  mediocrity  s|)lits.  Since 
;  the  religious  treaties  of  Passau  and  Augs- 
,  burg,  (1552,  1555,)  the  contest  between 
i  the  rival  parlies  in  (iermany  had  been 
only  delayed,  not  averted.  Apparently  a 
victory  to  the  Protestants,  this  pacification 
was  in  reality  a  hollow  truce,  which  gave 
the  Popish  phalanx  time  to  gather,  while 
the  strength  of  Protestantism  was  dissi¬ 
pating  in  controversies  worse  than  useless. 
A  period  had  been  when,  at  least,  the 
Teutonic  race  seemed  about  to  break  the 
yoke  of  Rome.  Britain,  Swe«len,  and 
llenmark  were  already  ruled  by  Protes¬ 
tant  sovereigns;  of  the  seven  Electors  of 
Germany,  (three  clerical  and  four  secular,) 
three  (the  Palatinate,  Brandenburgh,  and 
Saxony)  were  attaehe<l  to  the  new  Church ; 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  minor  princes, 
and  even  the  majonty  of  the  subjects  of 
Popish  rulers  in  the  Empire,  professed  the 
'  same  faith.  But  all  these  advantages 
,  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
disputes  and  the  incapacity  of  the  Protes¬ 
tants.  If,  jiccording  to  a  modem  histo- 
'  rian* — himself  a  convert  to  Popery — half 
the  blame  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  rests 
with  the  Jesuits,  the  other  sham  must  in 
'  all  fairness  be  imputed  to  that  sectarian 
i  inanity  and  bitterness  without  which 
priestly  intrigues  would  have  proved 
comj>aratively  harmless.  No  doubt,  in 
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this  respect  also,  the  greater  blame  falls 
upon  the  Lutherans,  whom  only  the  his¬ 
torical  ignorance  of  Miss  Strickland  could 
have  characterized  as  “  liberal.”  Why — 
an  orthodo.v  Lutheran  would  hate  (-alvin- 
ism  quite  as  cordially,  if  not  more  so,  than 
Poj>ery ;  and  would  commend  the  zeal  of 
the  Saxon  court-preacher,  whose  pamphlet 
onunjerated  no  less  than  ninety-nine  points 
in  which  “  Calvinists  agreed  with  Arians 
and  Turks.”  Even  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  could  be  excused  at  Dres¬ 
den,  since  its  victims  were  Calvinistic 
heretics*  —  all  the  more,  perhaps,  that  in 
Lutheran  countries  those  of  that  creed 
suffered,  if  not  so  extensive,  yet  equally 
determined  persecution.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Jesuit  pai  ty  found  it 
not  difficult  to  divide  the  Protestant 
camp.  Saxony,  the  representative  of 
Lutheranism,  stood  aloof  from  any  com¬ 
mon  Jiction  which  would  have  implied 
alliance  with  the  Calvinistic  Palatinate, 
while,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
Saxon  Electors,  the  Palatine  princes  were 
acknowledged  leaders  of  the  Protestant 
and  anti-Hapsburg  p.arty.  Considering 
the  incapacity  of  the  drunken  rulers  of 
Saxony,  and  the  venality  of  their  council¬ 
ors,  it  required  little  adroitness  to  im¬ 
prove  this  state  of  ll*eling  so  far  as  ulti¬ 
mately  to  induce  a  Protestant  prince  to  j 
lend  the  Popish  League  active  aid  against 
his  own  co-religionists.  As  yet,  however, 
these  were  merely  prospects  to  be  real¬ 
ized  when  a  stronger  arm  guided  the 
helm  of  the  Empire.  The  successors  of 
Charles  V.  had,  indeed,  rapidly  degener¬ 
ated  into  helpless  imbecility,  and  the  dis- ' 
putes  and  the  weakness  of  Protestants 
were  outdone  by  the  dissensions  and  the 
incap.aclty  of  the  Ilapsburg  family.  At 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  scepter ' 
of  the  Caesars  trembled  in  the  hand  of 
Rodolph  II.,  M'hom  at  la.st  his  relatives, 
in  sohunn  conclave,  declared  incompetent ' 
to  wear  the  crown.  Shut  up  in  his  palace 
at  Prague  with  astrologers  and  curious 
artiOeers,  visible  only  at  rare  intervals,  or 
in  his  stables,  the  scene  of  his  frequent 
and  low  debauches,  the  business  of  the 
•tate,  the  demands  of  ambassadors  wiiit- 
ing  fiw  an  audience,  and  ev’en  the  pres-sing 
requirements  of  his  own  attendants,  re- 


*  Coup.  A'.  A.  Mtntel,  Neuere  Gcacli.  d. 
D  tuUoii^n,  Tul.  V.  p.  40 ;  for  othi-r  in«tiinceB  of 
th*!  Mimo  Bpirit,  coup,  that  and  the  following  rol. 
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mained  entirely  unheeded.  But  the  de¬ 
sired  opposition  to  Hodolph  could  not  be 
organized  without  the  aid  of  the  malcon¬ 
tent  Protestants  in  Austri.a.  Accordingly, 
Matthias,  the  Emj)eror’8  brother,  was 
obliged  to  make  certain  concessions  in 
favor  of  religious  liberty,  before  they  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  the  army  at  the  head  of 
which  he  marched  against  Bohemia.  The 
affair  ended  in  a  compromise :  Matthias 
was  invested  with  the  government  of 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Moravia,  a?id  de¬ 
signated  Uodolph’s  successor  in  Bohemia ; 
the  Protestants  of  that  country  being 
promised  speedy  redre.ss  of  their  griev¬ 
ances.  But  the  danger  was  no  sooner 
past  th.an  Rodolph  repented  his  conces¬ 
sions.  It  required  a  rising  in  Prague  be¬ 
fore  the  charter  of  Protestant  lil>erty 
could  be  obtained  :  a  second  time  Mat¬ 
thias  was  at  the  head  of  a  rebel  army, 
this  time  to  oblige  Rodolph  to  cede  the 
last  of  his  possessions — that  of  Bohemia. 

In  the  small  University  of  Ingoldst:idt, 
in  Bavaria,  two  very  different  characters 
had  been  silently  cast  in  the  siime  Jesuit 
mold.  The  couslt)s,  for  stich  they  were, 
had  no  trait  in  common  save  unlimitc<l 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Ferdinand  of  Styria  was  natur¬ 
ally  moro.se,  suspicious,  and,  as  all  weak 
persons,  stubborn,  lender  priestly  train¬ 
ing,  he  became  a  pure  bigot,  whose  self- 
chosen  title  of  “Son  of  the  Jesuits”  well 
accorded  with  the  characteristic  saying  of 
his  confessor,  that  if  a  priest  :md  an  angel 
had  met  Ferdinand,  he  would  have  made 
obeisance  to  the  representative  of  Rome 
before  ho  noticed  the  heavenly  visitor. 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  on  the  other  hainl, 
was  resolute,  energetic,  c:ilni,  and  intense¬ 
ly  selfish  ;  while,  therefore,  he  Iwcame  a 
champion  of  the  Church,  he  never  forgot 
to  contend  for  his  own  interests  also — the 
tw’o,  by  a  singular  process,  happening  in¬ 
deed  to  be  always  identified.  The  alli¬ 
ance  iK'twecn  the  cousins  was  still  further 
cemented  by  the  union  of  Ferdinand  with 
the  sister  of  Maximilian.  Each  had  struck 
out  his  own  course,  but  in  his  own  way 
each  served  the  great  par|K)ses  of  the  Po¬ 
pish  party.  If  Ferdinand  openly  pro¬ 
claimed  uncompromising  hostilitv  to  Pro- 
U'stantism,  and  at  the  shrine  of  the  Vir- 
gin  in  Loretto  vowed  its  extennination, 
Maximilian  jirepared,  without  making 
such  professions,  to  carry  his  aiTns  against 
all  heretics,  and,  by  obtaining  their  pos¬ 
sessions,  to  achieve  the  double  result  of 
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converting  a  country  to  Poporj'  and  of 
enlarging  liis  own  dominions,  W  hen  Fer¬ 
dinand  entered  on  his  hereditary  govern¬ 
ment  of  Siyria,  he  found  the  greater  and 
by  far  the  most  industrious  part  of  his 
subjects  Protestants.  Kefusing  to  eon-  ■ 
firm  the  boon  of  religious  liberty  granted 
them  by  his  fither,  a  t  rival  pretext  suf¬ 
ficed  for  commencing  tliat  eonnter-Uefor- 
mation,  in  w'bich,  with  uns)iaring  deter¬ 
mination,  every  Protestant  church  and 
school  was  pulled  down,  every  |»astor  and 
teacher,  ami  ultimately  every  Protestant, 
banished  from  the  country.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  work  was  effectually 
accomplished:  instead  of  flourishing  and 
numerous  communities,  a  fcAv  isolated 
remnants  are  all  which  to  this  day  repre¬ 
sent  the  Protestant  Church  of  Styria. 
The  procedure  was  all  the  more  note¬ 
worthy,  .a-s,  besides  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  it  was  instituted  in  the  face  of 
the  Protestants  of  Austria,  liohemia,  and 
Hungary,  whose  future  ruler  Fenlinand 
expected  to  be.  If  Maximilian  had  no 
hcridics  to  combat  in  his  own  country,  he 
found  Huflicient  employment  in  his  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood.  The  ;  pretensions  of 
a  Popish  minority  in  the  free  city  of  Don- 
aiiworth  h:id  excited  the  Protestant  burgh¬ 
ers  to  .acts  of  violence,  and  .afforded  the 
desired  opportunity  of  interfering.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  affair  term¬ 
inated  with  the  suppression  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  and  the  annexation  of  Donauwurth  to 
the  Havarian  dominions.  The  measures 
of  Ferdinand,  the  determination  of  Maxi¬ 
milian,  the  weakness  of  the  Imperial  j 
Court,  and  the  monstrous  j»roceedings  at 
Donauworth,  ojiened  the  eyes  of  the  Pro- 
test.ants  to  their  imminent  danger.  In 
Mi  ly,  1608,  they  formed  an  offensive  and 
defensive  “  Union,”  of  which  Henry  IV. 
of  France  w'as  the  re.al,  although  the  Pala¬ 
tine  Prince  (Frederic  IV.)  the  nominal 
chief.  The  Papists  replied  to  this  meas¬ 
ure  by  entering  into  a  ”  Holv  Le.igue” 
(tenth  July,  1609,)  of  which  Maximilian 
w.a8  both  the  head  and  the  arm.  Nor  did 
the  time  for  hostile  encounter  seem  dis¬ 
tant.  Alre:idy  had  a  disputed  succession 
to  the  principalities  of  Juliers,  Cleves,  and 
Hergue,  gathered  the  two  parties  into 
hostile  c.amps  ;  Henry  IV.  was  preparing 
to  develop  all  his  jiower,  and  to  carry  out 
a  long-cherished  plan  of  remoileling  the 
map  of  Europe,  when  the  knife  of  a 
•lesuit  assassin  free<l  the  Popish  party  j 
from  its  most  dangerous  opponent,  (four¬ 


teenth  May,  1610.)  On  ninth  September, 
1610,  the  Elector  Palatine  also  died  ;  but 
as  the  “League”  w:is  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  prosecute  its  advantages,  the 
much  dreaded  Julliers  dispute  had  a 
j  iie.acc'ful  termination.  Amidst  these  trou- 
iiles  in  the  Empire,  flimily  feuds  raged  in 
Austria,  Matthias  deprived  his  brother  of 
the  liohemian  crown,  (May,  1611,)  and 
the  Emperor  Kodolph  was  gathered  to  his 
flithers  of  the  House  of  Ilapsburg,  (Jan. 
161 '2.) 

Never  h.as  energetic  action  been  known 
to  spring  from  protracted  deliberation — 
far  less  to  be  the  result  of  a  policy  of  vacilla¬ 
tion  and  ilelay.  Men  too  often  confound 
greatness  with  length,  and  deem  that 
counsel  best  matured  which  has  taken 
longest  to  ripen,  lint  the  opportunity 
which  piusses  unimproved  never  returns, 
and  what  to-day  you  might  dare,  to  mor¬ 
row  is  beyond  your  reach.  The  election 
of  Matthias  to  the  Imperial  dignity  trem¬ 
bled  in  the  balance.  As  yet  the  “  Holy 
League”  was  unable  to  offer  any  effective 
assistance :  had  the  Protestant  Princes 
only  combined,  they  might  have  broken 
the  Hegemony  of  Ilapsburg,  or  at  least 
better  secured  their  own  rights,  in  view 
of  future  struggles.  Hut  the  only  favora¬ 
ble  moment  was  allowed  to  pivss.  The 
age,  decrepitude,  ami  known  weakness  of 
Matthias,  decided  his  election.  After  all, 
he  was  only  to  serve  as  a  8to]>-ga|) — ne- 
ces.sarily  for  a  short  period — till  a  substi¬ 
tute  were  got,  or  else  till  the  next  vacan¬ 
cy  found  the  electors  equally  unprepared, 
j  To  weak  person.s,  the  future  is  ever  big 
with  eventualities,  which  somehow  will 
shape  what  their  trembling  hands  can  not 
form.  Meantime  the  “Union”  had  en¬ 
tered  into  defensive  treaties  with  Eng¬ 
land*  and  Holland, f  according  to  which, 
these  states  were  respectively  to  assist 
the  Protestant  Princ-ess  with  four  tliou- 
sand  auxiliaries.  “The  League,”  though 
paralyzed  by  internal  dissensions,  also 
prepared  for  war.  It  is  characteristic, 
that  the  Protestant  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  steadily  refused  to  join  “  the  L^niou,” 
should  have  sought  admission  into  “  the 
League,”  and  jK-rhaps  still  more  so,  that 
Maximilian  should  have  resisted  the  over¬ 
ture.  The  Diet  of  Regensburg,  (^Aug. 
1613,)  the  last  Indore  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  broke  up  in  bitterness  and  estrange- 
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mcnt.  The  Protestant,  or,  as  they  now 
called  themselves,  “  the  correspondent” 
Estates,  insisted  on  redress  of  their  griev¬ 
ances  before  considering  the  proposals  of 
the  Emperor  for  aid  against  the  Turks. 
The  Popish  Estates  voted  the  supplies 
without  the  concurrence  of  their  dissent¬ 
ing  colleagues — both  parties  only  aw.Vited 
a  signal. 

As  all  more  vociferation,  a  “clamor- 
revolution”  is  an  exceedingly  unhealthy 
phenomenon.  If,  to  obtain  its  reasonable 
and  right  demands,  a  nation  requires,  but 
needs  no  more  than  clamor,  it  were  better 
both  for  that  people  and  its  ruler  if  the 
boon  were  eitiier  wholly  denied,  or  else 
the  clamor  ended  in  violence.  What  is 
easily  obtained  is  also  readily  forfeited  ;  a 
conce.ssion  made  to  a  multitude  of  angry 
brawlers  neither  insures  their  gratitude 
nor  secures  its  object — emphatically,  it  is 
a  possession  which  requires  to  be  guarded 
by  the  same  means  by  which  it  was  tirst 
obtained.  Its  only  guarantees  are  the 
uprightness  of  the  monarch,  or  his  weak¬ 
ness;  and  if  either  or  both  should  fail, 
the  “  clamor-revolution”  has  only  evoked 
noisy  confidence,  too  frequently  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  real  bravery  reqtiisite 
to  M'arrant  it.  There  h.id  lately  been 
three  bloodless  revolutions  in  Austria :  by 
one,  Matthias  had  supplanted  his  brother 
Kodolph;  by  another,  the  Protestants 
of  Austria  had  secured  their  piivileges; 
in  the  third,  Bohemia  had  obtained  its 
charter  of  religious  liberty.  Dangerous 
lessons  these  for  Princes  and  people  to 
learn  !  F'ew  documents  have  had  a  more 
momentous  interest  attaching  to  them,  or 
formed  the  subject  of  keener  discussions, 
than  the  so-called  “  Letters  of  Majesty,” 
in  which,  on  twelfth  July,  1609,  liodolph 
II.  broke  the  chains  that  for  centuries  had 
bound  the  Protestant  Churcli  of  Bohemia. 
Despite  persecutions,  the  movement  inau¬ 
gurated  by  IIuss,  and  which  in  theTabor- 
ite  wars  had  undergone  its  l>aptism  of 
blood,  progressed  till  the  msyority  of  no¬ 
bles  and  people  belonged  to  the  National 
Church.  Formerly  divided  into  Utra- 
quists  and  “  Brethren,”  afterwartls  into 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  a  happy  com¬ 
promise,  of  wliich  the  basis  was  mutual 
recognition  and  forbearance,  had  in  1575 
united  the  two  sects  into  one  Church. 
Tins  great  Protestant  Church  of  lk)heniLa  i 
now  obtained  imperi.al  sanction,  and  ut¬ 
most  liberty  of  conscience  was  granted  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the  realm.  From  first  I 


to  hast,  the  “  Letters  of  Majesty”  express¬ 
ed  it  as  their  main  object,  to  secure  to  all, 
“none  excepted,”  every  where,  the  free 
“  exercise  of  religion,”  without  let  or  hind¬ 
rance  from  any,  whether  layman  or  cleric; 
it  laid  down  the  principle  “of  perfect 
religious  equality,”  and  gave  leave  to 
build  Protestant  churches  in  every  place, 
whether  owned  by  a  member  of  the  Three 
Elstates,  (lords,  knights,  and  cities,)  or  by 
the  King  himself.  Terms  so  ample  might 
have  been  expected  to  obviate  every  doubt 
and  difticulty.  The  result  proved  diller- 
ent.  The  Popish  clergy,  whoso  iwssessions 
had  not  been  expressly  named  in  the  docti- 
ment,  refused  to  allow  Protestant  church¬ 
es  to  be  erected  on  their  property.  In 
the  bitter  controversy  whicli  ensued,  the 
(?ourt,  imder  influences  to  which  we  shall 
immediately  refer,  took  the  j»art  hostile  to 
the  Protestants,  and  the  “bloodless  revo¬ 
lution”  terminated  in  a  thirty  years’  war. 

To  the  Ilapsbnrg  family,  as  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Princes  of  the  empire,  Matthi:is 
was  only  a  stop-gap ;  the  ho|)e8  of  the 
Popish  party  centered  not  in  him,  but  in 
his  successor,  E'erdinand  of  Styria.  Tlie 
jealousies  and  unequal  contests  formerly 
witnessed  between  Matt  hi:is  and  Kodolph, 
were  now  re|>eated,  and  with  the  sam«! 
result.  E’erdinand  was  acknowledged  the 
successor  of  Matthias  in  Austria,  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Silesia,  though  not  without 
considerable  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestant  Estates,  who  drea<led  another 
Styiian  counter -Keformation.  Despite 
such  significant  warnings,  the  Boheiiiian 
Diet  also  was  |)er8u.aded  (June,  1617)  to 
elect  E'erdinand  successor — with  the  two¬ 
fold  proviso,  however,  that  he  confinned 
all  their  civil  and  religious  j)rivilege8,  and 
that  during  the  lifetime  of  Matthias  he 
abstained  from  all  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  re.alm  —  conditions  which 
sufficiently  indicate  the  relation  between 
the  new  monarch  and  his  subjects.  When 
afterwards  vindicating  the  deposition  of 
E'erdinand,  the  Bohemians  have  maintain¬ 
ed  that  this  Diet  had  been  attended  by 
only  a  small  part  of  the  electors,  and  that 
many  of  them  had  been  cajoled  or  coerced 
into  submission.*  The  statement  is  not 
correct ;  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
Protestant  leaders  took  part  in  the  eloc- 
tlon,  and  th.at  the  few  who  objected  (no¬ 
tably  Counts  Thurn  and  E^els)  finally 

*Deduelio,  vrarumb  Kayser  F«>rdiDandu8  II.  do« 
Regiments  im  K.  Boheimb  verluatigt,  etc.,  p.  lo8. 
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withdrew  their  opposition,  and  took  mrt  I 
in  tlie  ceremony  of  the  coronation.*  With  I 
the  exception  of  the  Imperial  crown,  Fer-  | 
dinand  had  now  obtained  every  object  of 
liis  ambition  ;  it  only  remained  to  show  ' 
that  the  titles  he  had  acquired  were  not ! 
empty  lionors.  From  the  first,  the  mea- 1 
sures  of  his  party  were  t.aken  in  utter  dis- 1 
regard  of  juihlic  feeling  in  Hohemia  ;  if  j 
the  eventuality  of  a  popular  rising  occur-  j 
reil  to  his  mind,  we  believe  he  rather  | 
hailed  the  event  as  offering  an  occasion  : 
for  annulling  the  religious  concessions ; 
made.  In  proof,  we  appt*al  to  a  state-pa- ! 
j»er  which  will  immediately  he  mentioned,  I 
and  to  the  significant  fact  that  even  at  ! 
that  period  Spanish  troops  were  retained  ' 
for  the  House  of  Austria.  It  is  of  coui'se  ; 
iui|xissible  to  say  whether,  if  peace  h.ad  ; 
been  preserved,  Ferdinand  would  have  re- 1 
spijcted  the  “I.^ttei-8  of  Majesty.”  Ilisan-  I 
tecedents  aud  the  measures  of  his  jt.arty  j 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
sought,  and  )>robably  soon  discovered,  a  i 
)retext  for  breaking  what  to  him  must  \ 
i.ave  seemed  an  unholy  compact.  Equally  j 
difficult  is  it  to  determine  whether,  at  the  I 
p<‘nod  to  which  we  refer,  he  acttjally  ab- 1 
stained  from  interference  with  Ibdiemiaii  j 
affairs.  At  .any  rate,  the  counsels  of  his  { 
jtarty  prevailed ;  a  year  later,  himself 
t)penly  assumed  the  direction  of  affiiirs. 
Meantime,  poor  Matthias  w.as  liurried  out 
of  Hohemia;  Thiirn,  the  Protest.aut  lead¬ 
er,  deprived  of  tlie  custody  of  the  state  1 
])apers  ;  and  ten  Governoi-s  selecterl  to  \ 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  realm.  Their  I 
names  were  a  sufficient  indic.ation  of  what 
the  Protestants  had  to  expect :  among 
them,  most  odious  of  all  strxMl  Lobkowitz,  : 
Martinicz,  and  Slavata  (the  last  an  apos- 
tite  “  brother”)  —  the  ouh/  Hohemi.an 
nobles  who  had  formerly  refused  their  as- 1 
sent  to  the  ”  Letters  of  Majesty.”  I 

Under  such  administration  redress  of! 
the  Protestant  grievances  could  scarcely 
be  .anticipated.  The  Court  ordered  the 
refractory  church-buihlors  to  l>o  imprison¬ 
ed,  and  in  harsh  terms  rejected  the  appeal 
of  the  ”  Defenders,”  whose  duty  it  was  to 
watch  over  the  observance  of  the  “  Letters 
of  Majesty.”  Popular  opinion  or  j)rejudice 
had  fixed  on  the  hated  names  of  *Iartinicz 
and  Slavata  as  the  instigators  of  the 
Popish  measitres,  and  now  ex.acted  terri¬ 
ble  vengeance.  Ot>  the  twenty-third  of 


•  Ooflch.  Kaiser  Ferdinand’s  II.,  toL  rii. 
pp.  203-208. 


May,  1018,  a  number  of  the  Protestant 
Estates  appeared  armed  at  the  Council- 
board  ;  after  considerable  altercation,  the 
most  forward  dragged  the  two  obnoxious 
couneilors  and  Secretary  Fabricius  to  the 
window,  and  “according  to  the  old  Bohe¬ 
mian  fashion,”  threw  them  into  the  moat, 
a  hight  of  some  tw'enty-five  yard.s.  The 
first  act  this  in  the  great  Bohemian  drama 
—  ill-.advised  and  ill-executed.  The  un- 
|)opu!ar  (iovemors,  whose  fall  a  dunghill 
had  broken,  escaped  without  seiious  hurt, 
and  soon  returne<l  to  rule  over  conquered 
enemies.  But  meantime  Prague  and  Bo¬ 
hemia  resounded  with  preparations  for  the 
coming  warfare.  Thirty  “Directors”  were 
named  to  take  the  place  of  the  Imperial 
(4overnors  ;  an  “  Apology”  was  .addressed 
to  the  Emperor,  bearing  expressions  of 
undiminished  loyalty,  and  justifying  the 
late  procedure ;  amba-ssadors  were  dis- 
p.atched,  soliciting  the  symjmthy  and  help 
of  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germ.any; 
troops  and  contributions  levied  in  Bohe- 
mi.a,  .and  the  aid  of  Moravia  and  Silesia 
dem.amled  .and  obtained;  lastly,  the 
Jesuits,  as  the  .authors  of  .all  mischief  and 
disturb.auce,  banished  from  the  country, 
(first  Juno,  1618.)  It  will  readily  be  con¬ 
ceived  how  the  tidings  of  these  events 
affected  different  parties.  In  Vienna  the 
utmost  confusion  and  uncertainty  prevail¬ 
ed.  The  favorite  advisers  of  Matthi.aa 
counseled  peaceful  measures,  the  jiarty  of 
Ferdinand  immediate  war.  Very  remark¬ 
able  is  the  state-paper  in  which  Ferdinand 
insists  that  “  the  Bohemian  troubles  had 
been  specially  ordained  by  God,”  to  be¬ 
come  the  means  for  the  suppression  of 
heresy.*  But  in  the  multitude  of  devices 
there  was  little  wisdom.  Peaceful  over¬ 
tures  and  warlike  j)reparations  alternated  ; 
Matthias  offered  to  intnist  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  to  the  mediation  of  friendly 
Princes,  and  at  the  same  time  marched 
troops  into  Bohemia,  who  laid  the  country 
waste  ;  the  Bohemians  accepted  the  over¬ 
ture,  and  likewise  dispatened  an  army 
against  Austria.  In  the  midst  of  these 
helpless  me.asures  Matthias  exjured  in 
March,  1619  —  .as  his  spouse  had  on  one 
occa.sion  reproached  Ferdinand,  “the  Em- 
]>eror  had  lived  too  long,”  and  to  little 
purpose. 

When  the  Bohemian  cl.amor-revolution 
.assume<l  more  serious  proportions,  the  in- 

*  Comp,  tbe  document  in  KiitvmhiUer't  Aoualcs 
Fcrdlnandoi,  rol.  ix.  p  73. 
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surgent  nobles  reckoned,  next  to  the  re- 1 
sources  of  their  own  country,  on  the  co- 1 
m>eration  of  Saxony  and  the  Palatinate.  | 
The  forced  contribution  of  three  dollars  | 
from  every  house  was  computed  to  yield,  j 
in  the  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  towns  | 
of  the  realm,  the  sum  of  474,000  dollars;  | 
the  levy  of  every  tenth  man  over  the  . 
3470  nobles  and  307,120  families  in  the  | 
land,  an  army  of  34,000  men.*  Nor  was  i 
the  hojMJ  of  foreign  aid  unreasonable.  It  | 
was  evidently  the  j>oIicy  of  Saxony  and  j 
the  Palatinate,  lK)tn  of  which  bordered  , 
on  Bohemia,  not  to  allow  the  Protestant  | 
cause  to  be  crushed  in  th.at  country.  Be-  i 
sides,  the  ruler  of  Bohemia  was  the  fourth  , 
secular  Elector  of  the  Empire,  and  his  1 
voice  would  decide  the  otherwise  equal  , 
votes  of  Papists  and  Protestants.  Lastly,  | 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  John  George  , 
of  Dresden  and  Frederic  of  Ileiclelberg  j 
had  personal  interests  at  stake  in  the  mat- 1 
ter.  The  Lutherans  of  Bohemia  looked 
to  the  former,  the  Calvinists  regarded  the  j 
latter  as  their  natural  protector;  both  | 
these  Princes  accordinglv  had  their  am-  [ 
bassadors  at  Prague,  who  advised  the  j 
Directors  and  at  the  same  time  catered  ^ 
for  their  masters ;  onlj'  that  John  George,  | 
besides  encouraging  his  Boheinimi  fi  iends,  | 
negotiated  on  their  behalf  at  Vienna, 
while  Frederic,  or  rather  his  counselors, 
prepared  to  aid  them  in  their  armed  re- 1 
sistance.  If  even  before  the  death  of , 
Matthias  the  Palatine  Court  had  been  ; 
busy  revolving  the  question  of  his  sucees-  | 
sor,  the  former  bootless  cfirrespondenco  j 
and  negotiations  were  now  resumed  with  , 
tenfold  vigor.  The  most  extraordinary  j 
plans  were  seriously  discussed  at  Ileidel- 1 
berg.  Ultimately  the  Palatine  choice  fell  i 
on  t!iem)st  unlikely  person  :  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria.  Whether  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  in  the  weak  to  succumb  to  the  j 
strong,  or  this  clumsy  piece  of  statesman¬ 
ship  was  only  intended  to  divide  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  party,  it  experienced  the  fate  of  all  j 
snch  devices,  and  signally  failed.  Busiest 
of  all  at  Ileiclelberg  was  Prince  Christian 
of  Anhalt,  who  had  long  drawn  liberal  al¬ 
lowance  as  “General”  of  the  “Union” 
anny  —  a  man  of  many  shifts  but  little 
counsel,  who  could  suggest  innumerable 
schemes,  but  himself  was  incapable  of 
carrvnng  out  .any.  At  his  suggestion 
Count  Ernest  Manshcld — the  first  among 


•  Comp.  Huier,  Gcscli.  Kniser  Fvrdinand’s  II.  voL 
viL  p.  'in,  and  Book  Ixi.  passim. 


the  many  military  adventurers  of  that 
period — was  cede<I  by  the  “Union”  to 
Bohemia.  Pressed  as  Ferdinand  was  on 
all  sides — with  a  doubtful  election  in  Ger¬ 
many  before  him,  with  Hungary  in  oj»cn 
rebellion,  and  the  Austrian  Estates  .any 
thing  but  satisfied  with  his  rule — he  would 
readily  have  come  to  terms  with  his  Bo¬ 
hemian  subjects.  But  in  their  sangnino 
view,  it  seemed  utter  folly  to  rest  satisfied 
with  any  thing  short  of  the  complete 
humiliation  of  the  House  of  Ilapsbnrg  ; 
and  the  circumstance  that  Fordinan<l  ad¬ 
dressed  his  overtures  to  the  Governors 
whom  the  Estates  had  lately  depose*!,  was 
deemed  sutticient  ground  for  refusing  to 
enter  on  their  considenition.  Even  at 
that  time  the  Austrian  finances  were 
utterly  bankrupt,*  and  Ferdinand  could 
wdth  difficulty  procure  what  was  requisite 
for  his  journey  to  Frankfort,  where  the 
electors  were  about  to  meet,  A  Bohe¬ 
mian  army,  led  by  Count  Thurn,  marched 
through  Moravia  against  Vienna.  Alr<‘ady 
the  suburbs  were  occupied,  and  an  Aus¬ 
trian  deputation  had  penetrated  into  the 
palace,  almost  forcing  Ferdinand  to  yiehl 
their  demands.  But  by  one  of  those  fatal 
and  often  unaccountable  delays  or  mis¬ 
takes,  Vienna  remained  unoccujiied  ;  and 
the  success  of  the  Hapsburg  arms  in  Bo¬ 
hemia  soon  obliged  Thurn  to  retrace  his 
steps,  leaving  Ferdinand  at  liberty  to  set 
out  on  his  decisive  journey  to  Germany. 

As  usually,  the  eve  of  the  election  found 
the  Protcst.ant  princes  entirely  undecided. 
Saxony  instructed  its  representatives  to 
object  to  any  nomination,  since,  accoiding 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  (the 
“  Golden  Bull,”)  the  elector  monarch  of 
Bohemia  must  be  in  actual  fK>sscs.sion 
of  the  country  liefbre  taking  part  in  the 
vote.f  Had  the  Palatine,  and  with  him 
the  lirandenbnrgh  l^rince,  taken  the  same 
course,  the  imminent  danger  might  yet 
have  been  avert c<l,  and  the  Bohemian 
question  peai^eably  settled.  But  once 
more  the  Heidelberg  (Council  waste*!  its 
energies  in  deliber.ating  day  and  night, 
wavering  between  Bohemian  jiacification. 
Bavarian  nomination,  a  sinqile  protest, 
and  even  an  arnie*!  *lemonstration  at 
1  F raukfort.  As  might  have  been  ant  icipat- 


*  Coinp.  Uio  inlcroiitiiig  chapter  on  Austrian  Itn- 
anc*.**  in  Huter,  vol.  vtii.  pp  23'J-314. 

f  On  tlio  Saxon  sbaro  in  tlie  Bohemian  businom 
goneralij,  <XHnp.  K.  A.  Miiltsr,  Funf  Buclx^r  vom 
bbhm.  Kriego — one  of  the  ablest  contributions  to 
the  history  of  that  period. 
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ed,  li.tlf  measures  were  taken.  Every 
emergency  was  contemplated,  but  none 
averted.  The  Palatine  envoy  was  in¬ 
structed  first  to  urge  the  Bohemian  busi¬ 
ness,  but  to  vote  with  the  majority  should 
an  election  be  resolved  on.  There  was 
some  excuse  for  it  when  John  George  of  i 
Saxony,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  fury,  declared  . 
to  the  Palatine  ambassador  that  he  now 
washed  his  hands  of  the  affair,  “  they  I 
might  choose  and  crown  whom  they  I 
liked.”*  A  Bohemian  deputation,  whicli  , 
claimed  to  represent  the  electoral  vote  of 
their  country,  was  not  admitted,  despite 
the  solicitations  of  the  three  secular  elect¬ 
ors  ;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  August, 
Ferdinand  was  unanimously  chosen  Em- 
|)eror  of  Germany — the  Palatine  repre¬ 
sentative  yielding  to  the  majority,  and 
promising,  in  name  of  his  master,  all  due 
loyalty  and  support.  On  the  evening  of 
th.at  very  day  tidings  reached  Frankfort 
that  the  Bohemian  Diet  had  formally  de- 
pos<-d  the  new  Emperor. 

Though  the  elevation  of  Ferdinand  to 
the  throne  of  the  Cwsars  invested  him  with 
fresh  powers,  ami  nominally  plsiced  the 
whole  (Jermanic  Empire  between  him  an<l 
his  rebel  subjects,  the  position  of  the  new  I 
monarch  was  far  from  secure.  Maximil- 1 
ian  of  Bavaria  had  indeed  promised  his  ' 
aid ;  Init  the  Austrian  exchequer  was  | 
completely  drained,  and  time  must  neces¬ 
sarily  elapse  before  even  the  forces  of  the 
League  could  be  ready.  The  Bohemi.ans, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  in  arms,  and  con¬ 
fident  ;  the  sympathies  of  a  |x)werful  party 
in  Austria  went  with  them  ;  the  Palatine 
Prince  was  evidently  jirepared  to  interfere 
on  their  behalf;  while  the  army  of  the 
Union,  which  the  League  could  not  well 
leave  in  its  rear,  might  at  any  moment 
decide  the  contest.  Once  more  the  fate 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  seemed  to  de¬ 
pend  on^tlie  rapidity  and  energy  of  its  ene¬ 
mies.  The  Bohemians  at  least  were  deci¬ 
ded  ;  not  so  the  Prince  on  whose  help 
they  mainly  relied.  Frederic  was  at  Am- 
berg,  on  the  Bohemian  frontier,  watching 
the  progress  of  events,  when  tidings  of 
Ferdinaml’s  deposition  reacheil  him.  The 
event  took  the  poor  Prince  by  surprise. 
“  I  never  thought  matters  would  go  so 
far  !  This  is  indeed  a  bold  step.  Good 
heavens!  What  if  they  proceeded  to  a  new 
ele<;tion,  .and  it  fell  on  me — what  Avould  I 

•  “II  me  sembloil  qu’U  6toit  bienyrri.”  Comp. 
lluttr,  viii.  p.  43. 


do  ?”  A  question  to  which  .an  answer 
must  speedily  be  returned,  for  already 
Dolma  intimated  from  Prague  that  the 
Palatine  party  was  in  the  ascend.ant.  A 
courier  is  disp.itched  to  England,  whence 
neither  .advice  nor  help  can  be  expected  ; 
only  Anhalt  is  calm,  for,  according  to  his 
go(^  adage,  “  time  would  bring  counsel.” 
Me.anwhile  events  were  speeding :  on  the 
twenty-seventh  Augmst,  the  Estates  of 
Bohemia,  by  a  large  majority,  elected 
Frederic  their  King,  insisting  on  his  im¬ 
mediate  .acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
crown.  From  all  sides  letters  arrived, 
dissuading  the  Palsgrave  from  the  enter¬ 
prise;  his  brother  Electors,  the  EmjKWor, 
and  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  wanied. 
JA'cn  the  members  of  the  Union  hesitatcil. 
John  (ieorge  of  Saxony,  whose  pride  was 
deeply  M’ounded,  pre|>.ared  to  take  the 
part  of  Austria ;  the  Pope  ami  Spain  had 
promised  their  aid  ;  the  League  was  arm¬ 
ing — .all  betokened  a  conflict  to  which 
Frederic  was  entirely  unequal. 

The  lawfulness  of  Ferdinand’s  deposi¬ 
tion  has  generally  been  represented  as 
turning  on  the  following  )K>ints.  It  has 
been  asserted  th.at,  as  Bohemia  was  an 
elective,  not  a  hereditary  monarchy,  the 
title  of  the  Bohemian  ruler  dejiended 
solely  on  the  will  of  the  Diet,  and  that 
the  manifest  violation  of  the  “  Ijctters  of 
M.ajcsty”  had  freed  the  Estates  from  their 
former  obligations.  In  reg.ard  to  the  first 
question — which  to  us,  who  are  no  w.ay 
convinced  of  the  ”  Divine  right  of  Kings 
to  misgovern,”  seems  the  least  impoitant 
— it  might  fairly  be  urged,  that  hitherto 
every  monarch  had  been  chosen  by  the 
Diet ;  and  that,  whatever  family  treaties 
might  secure  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
the  right  of  the  Estates  had  been  practi¬ 
cally  acknowledged,  even  by  Ferdinand 
himself.  In  regard  to  the  second  point, 
impartial  historians  have  never  denied 
that  the  refusal  to  build  churches  on  ec- 
clesi.astical  jiroperty  was  a  thorough  in¬ 
fringement  on  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter, 
of  the  Bohemian  charter.*  Even  the 
verbal  omission,  on  which  it  was  ground¬ 
ed,  could  be  fairly  vindicated,  since  in 
practice,  if  not  in  law,  the  property  of 
the  Bohemian  clergy  was  regarded  as 


•  Even  Gindfly.  an  Anstrinn  and  Popish  hirto- 
rlan,  admits  the  former,  if  not  the  latter.  Comp,  hia 
adniiriibto  “  Buhmen  u.  Miihrcn  im  Zeitalter  d.  Re¬ 
form,"  Tol.  U.  second  sect 
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forminjy  part  of  the  royal  domains.*  But  j 
the  real  question  at  issue  was  notone  of 
law  or  of  lo"io ;  it  eoneerned  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  a  nation,  threats  i 
ened  under  the  rule  of  a  monarch  whose 
past  conduct  and  well-known  convictions 
rendered  it  morally  certain  that  neither 
Protestantism  nor  free  government  would 
bo  allowed  to  continue.  The  deeper, 
however,  our  sympathy  in  the  Bohemian 
struggle,  the  more  painful  and  strong  is 
our  conviction  that  the  Estates  made  a 
fatal  mistake  in  choosing  Frederic  as  the 
hero  of  a  war  of  liberation.  "Well  had  it 
been  both  for  him  and  for  Bohemia  had  he 
listened  to  the  counsels  of  his  experienced 
mother,  and  declined  the  dangerous  hon¬ 
or  ;  had  he,  at  least,  made  inquiries  about 
the  state  of  the  n.ational  defenses,  or  con 
tente<l  himself  with  the  title  of  “  Protect¬ 
or  of  Bohemian  liberties.”  As  it  was, 
the  poor  Palsgi-ave,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
listened  to  opposite  opinions ;  his  Council 
put  on  jiaper  a  number  of  reasons  for  and 
against  his  acceptance  of  the  crown  ;  end¬ 
less  coi  respondence  was  earrieil  on — at 
last,  Fraleric  proclaimed  himself  to  the 
world  King  of  Bohemia.  The  question, 
whose  advice  had  induced  him  to  take 


tnn.atcly  has  not  been  presorved,  she  re¬ 
plied  lovingly,  frankly,  firmly,  calmly — 
and  on  her  reply  we  arc  willing  to  stake 
the  question  of  her  part  in  Frederic’s  re¬ 
solve.  “  Since  God  had  directed  and  dis- 
rmsed  every  thing  in  this  manner,”  wrote 
Elizabeth,  “she  left  it  to  himself  whether 
he  deemed  it  .advi.sable  to  accept  the 
crow'll ;  if  he  did  so,  she  was  ready  to  fol¬ 
low  the  Divine  call,  and  prepared  to  bear 
whatever  (lod  might  ordain,  yea,  in  e.ase 
of  need,  to  the  loss  of  her  jew’els,  or  of 
whatever  else  she  might  possess  in  the 
Avorld.”  By  omitting  the  first  clause  of 
this  extract,  and  adding  an  expression 
which  it  is  well  known  Elizabeth  never 
used.  Miss  Strickland  has  inan.aged  to  get 
up  the  charge  of  reckless  ambition  against 
Elizabeth  ;  by  dropping  the  last  cl.ause, 
our  ingenious  historian  is  enabled  to  con¬ 
vert  the  contemplated  sacrifices  of  the 
Princess  into  a  subject  for  ridicule.  W e 
much  mistake  if  impartial  readers  will  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  this  measure  of  historical  justice 
— at  .any  rate,  the  latest  and  .ablest  histori- 
'  cal  inquirers  have  fully  absoved  our  Prin¬ 
cess,  and  internal  ami  extcrn.al  evidence 
amply  prove  that  their  verdict  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  truth.* 


this  step,  has  been  the  topic  of  serious 
discussion.  The  Duke  of  Bouillon,  An- ' 
halt,  Maurice  of  Orange,  perhaps  his 
court  chaplain  also,  may  have  had  part  | 
in  it ;  but  the  blame,  if  anv,  of  this  de- 1 
cision,  rests  w'ith  Frederic  liimself.  We  | 
readily  acquit  him  of  ambitious,  or  indeed  ■ 
of  other  motives.  While  the  helm  trem-  ■ 
bled  ill  his  h.and,  the  bark  w.as  carried  ' 
forward  bv  elements  which  he  could  not 
control.  Only  one  person  are  we  c<areful 
to  have  acquitted  from  all  share  in  this 
transaction.  While  Frederic  deliberated, 
Elizabi'th  Stuart  w’as  fir  from  him,  and  ! 
at  Heidelberg;  these  sudden  events  start- 1 
led  her  from  her  childhood  and  plays.  As  \ 
every  true  Prote8t.ant  in  Europe,  she  felt, 
indeed,  desirous  that  Ferdinand  should 
not  w’ear  the  imjierial  diadem ;  yet,  as 
her  grand-daughter  has  rightly  noted,  the 
royal  child  knew  more  of  toys  and  the 
chase  than  of  aflTairs  of  state.f  Consulted 
by  her  husband  in  a  letter,  w’hich  unfor- 


*  Ck>mp.  tho  arguments  pro  and  con  In  Gindfly  u.s. 
8ec  also  ‘‘  Dio  andere  Apologie  d.  Stande  d.  Kdnig. 


An  autumn  sun  poured  down  his  light 
on  a  gay  scene.  All  Pr.ague  wiis  astir  to 
welcome  its  new  king;  e.states,  burghers. 


•  We  may  as  well  here  put  down  a  few  of  Miss 
Strickland’s  extraordinary  asaertiona,  in  the  hope 
that  the  reader  may  absolve  us  from  further  criticism. 
According  to  our  authoress,  Elb-ibctli  liad  fVum  tho 
first  “goaded"  her  husband  into  all  his  ambitious 
schemes,  in  the  hope  of  being  some  day  called 
“Queen.''  We  are  further  inlbmicd  that  tho  first 
act  of  the  B>>henuan  revolution  occurred  under  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand,  not  of  Matthias,  and  that  it  had 
I  been  caused  by  “a  furious  persecution  of  the  Tabor- 
ites  (!  I)  and  other  wild  sectaries.’’  Waxing  in  her 
admiration  of  the  Taborites.  Miss  Strickland  treats 
us  to  a  description  of  the  part  they  took  at  tho  en¬ 
try  of  Frederic  into  Prague.  It  seems  they  “car¬ 
ried,  hung  to  their  belts,"  “  pots  and  pans,  flngons 
and  platters,  made  of  beech  wood" — “the  celebmted 
mar«r8,  or  wooden  vessels,”  “  out  of  which  they  took 
tho  sacrament  every  day."  “  Ever  and  anon,  with 
sharp  yells  us  a  slogan,  tlie  Taborites  clashed  these 
I  utensils  together,  in  a  sort  of  wild  cadence,  like  tlie 
!  Turkish  cymbals."  Truly  our  authoress  is  gifted 
I  with  a  singularly  exuberant  imagination.  Afiertho 
I  above,  we  scarify  wonder  at  any  thing.  The  poor 
I  Taborites  (extinct  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yenrs) 
I  are  made  to  serve  at  the  table  of  Elizabeth,  and  lam- 
i  pooned  in  a  clever  vignette;  court-preacher  SculUtus 


Boheimb.,  (1619,”)  App.  No.  102-1(4.  !  (or  Schulze)  has  his  name  gravely  translated  into 

f  liCtters  of  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of ‘Orleans,  (Ed  |  “8ouU-head;"  Rusdorf,  the  Falatine envoy,  lieoomes 
Menzel,  p.  287  ;)  “Tho  Queen  knew  not  a  word'  a  “  Dutch  councilor,”  etc.  Yet  such  ttxdt  less  as.scr- 
abont  it;  and,  indeed,  at  the  time  thought  only  of ;  tions  and  gross  blunders  are  passed  as  undoubted 
comedies,  ballets,  anil  novels."  >  facts  I 
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their  wives  and  daughters,  had  adorned 
themselves  with  white  and  blue  favors — 
the  colors  of  the  Palatine  princes — and 
streamed  beyond  the  Strohoff  Gate  to 
meet  the  procession.  Such  joy  bad  never 
greeted  royal  entrance  or  corona¬ 
tion  ;  blue  and  wbite  silk  are  not  to  be 
got  in  the  city — nay,  during  those  days 
grim  death  himself  is  believed  to  h.ave 
reprieved  in  Prague  bis  usual  victims.*  j 
Hut  to  more  serious  onlookers  the  state  of 
aflairs  looks  by  no  means  prosperous. 
Coimeilor  Camerarius  has  left  in  two  let¬ 
ters,  ilating  from  the  first  days  in  Prague, 
evidence  which,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  confirms  the  saying  of  the  Pope: 
“This  prince  has  got  himself  into  a  pretty 
labyrinth.”  The  fifty  thous.and  florins 
which  Pr.ague  has  spent  in  festivities  ought  j 
rather  to  liavo  gone  to  the  army,  tvbich  , 
for  many  months  had  not  received  regu¬ 
lar  pay  ;  everything  is  in  direct  confusion 
— a  perfect  Augean  stable  ;  bingland  has 
not  yet  acknowledged  the  new'  king ; 
Saxony  is  threatening,  the  exchcipier 
empty,  and  can  only  be  filled  with  I’ala- 
tine  money  ;  bickerings  and  jealousies  arc 
rampant  in  Prague  and  in  the  Ilohemian 
carup.f  Withal,  the  youthful  King  and 
Queen  know  not  how  to  command  respect 
or  to  enforce  obedience.  Their  free  man¬ 
ners,  so  unlike  the  majestic  reserve  of 
former  monarchs — the  continual  feasts, 
which  seemed  at  least  unseasonable — 
above  all,  the  narrow  C’alvinistic  r.eal  of 
court-preacher  Scultetus,  who  would  have 
purged  town  and  churches  of  statues  and 
images,  which  all  parlies  regarded  as 
identified  with  the  political  and  religious 
history  of  Pr.ague,  threatened  to  deprive 
Frederic  and  Elizabeth  of  even  their  biicf 


popularity. 

While  Frederic  w^as  playing  the  king 
at  Prague,  and  obtaining  the  succession 
for  his  son,  Ferdinand  was  vigorously  pre¬ 
paring  to  contend  for  the  disputed  crown. 
The  comlitions  on  which  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  had  promised  his  aid,  resembled 
indeed  rather  the  terms  of  a  conqueror 
than  the  treaty  of  an  ally.  He  was  to 
hold  Austrian  territory  in  security  for  the 
expenses  he  might  incur  in  the  war;  not 
only  wore  liLs  own  {lossessions  guaranteed 


•  Our  description  is  taken  partly  from  a  contem¬ 
porary  tract  in  our  possession,  partly  from  the  official 
accounts  in  Lunfhrp.  Acta  Publ.  i.  pp.  722-729. 

f  Sen  these  two  im{>ortaut  letters,  ut  supra,  pp. 
860-862. 


to  him,  but  in  reward  for  his  services,  he 
was  to  obtain  the  electoral  dignity  of 
which  Frederic  was  to  be  deprived. 
Under  such  incitements,  Maximilian 
rapidly  reorganized  the  League,  and  a.s- 
sembled  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Tilly.  But 
before  employing  tbese  troops  in  l^hemia, 
it  was  necessary  to  arrest  the  action  of 
the  “Union.”  Even  the  first  meeting  of 
that  heterogeneous  assembly,  after  the 
eoron.ation  of  Frederic,  showed  how  little 
dc[)endence  could  be  placed  on  its  co¬ 
operation.  French  envoys  did  the  re.st — 
from  motives  which  we  are  almost  rishained 
to  mention.  At  their  suggestion,  the 
Union  concluded  a  peace  with  the  League, 
which  bore  that  while  the  Union  abstained 
from  active  interference  in  Bohemia,  the 
League  w'ould  not  invade  the  Palatinate 
territory.  The  treacherous  compromise 
removed  every  obstacle.  Maximilian 
could  now  march  into  Austria,  quell  the 
rebellious  Protestants,  bold  part  of  the 
country  as  a  “material  guarantee,”  and 
then  advance  on  I’rague ;  while  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  broke  into  Silesia,  and 
Spanish  troops  ravaged  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate.  To  meet  this  threefold  attack, 
Frederic  had  scarcely  one  well-apf)ointed 
corps.  A  whole  year  had  passed  since 
his  entry  into  I’rague — spent  by  the  new 
monarch  chiefly  in  triunqihal  progi*ess 
I  through  the  country.  The  Bohemian 
army  liad,  indeed,  again  apiK?ared  before 
the  walls  of  Vienna ;  but  treachery  or 
cowardice  once  more  had  frustrated  the 
results  of  tliis  bold  advance.  When  Maxi¬ 
milian  entered  Bohemia,  with  Jesuits  and 
priests  in  bis  train,  tbe  national  army  was 
entirely  disorganized — its  officers  indulged 
in  orgies,  its  pay-masters  alienated  even 
the  partial  supplies  which  might  have 
quelled  the  murmurs  of  dis.>iatisfaction,  the 
King  was  helpless,  and  his  advisers  j)ara- 
lyzed.*  Only  one  hope  remained.  The 
1  army  of  the  League  was  in  nearly  as  bad 
I  a  condition  as  that  of  Frederic ;  winter 
was  fast  approaching ;  and  if  a  decisive 
action  could  only  be  warded  off,  natural 
I  causes  would  effect  what  the  national 
army  could  not  accomplish.  But  Maximi¬ 
lian  was  not  to  be  arrested  by  negoti.a- 
tions.  Rapidly  atlvanciug,  he  offered 
Frederic  battle  on  the  very  site  which,  a 
year  before,  had  witnessed  his  triumjihal 


*  See  Uio  d(>Mription  of  tfie  state  of  matters  by 
“an  English  officer,”  in  Lundorp,  iL  pp.  220-223. 
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entry.  The  issue  was  not  long  doubtful. 
The  cowardice  of  some  Bohemian  and 
Hungarian  regiments  decided  the  combat, 
and  the  gates  of  Prague  were  thrown 
open  to  receive  a  fugitive  rabble.  This 
battle,  which  Ileal's  the  name  of  “  the 
White  Mountain,”  decided  the  campaign. 
A  resolute  man  might  indeed  have  held 
Pr.ague,  recruited  his  army,  and  yet 
crushed  the  League.  But  neither  W'ould 
such  a  comiimndcr  have  lost  a  year,  an 
army,  or  this  battle.  In  the  precipitate 
flight,  even  the  private  papers  and  effects 
of  Frederic  were  left  behind.  l*rague 
capitulated,  and  prejiared  for  such  ven¬ 
geance  as  an  oftended  monarch  would 
take  on  his  rebellious  and  heretical  sub¬ 
jects.  To  tlie  last,  Elizabeth  Stuart  had 
refused  to  leave  Bohemia  and  her  husband. 
Slie  was  now  hastily  conveyed,  first  to 
Brandenburgh,  where,  sheltered  by  chur¬ 
lish  relatives,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and 
thence  to  Holland.  Meantime  the  S}tan- 
ish  troops  had  conquered,  or  by  stratagem 
gained  the  greater  part  of  the  Uhenish 
Palatinate.  Even  a  small  army  could 
have  resisted  these  marauders,  but  the 
”  Union  ”  gave  only  increasing  proofs  of 
its  weakness  and  incapacity ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  seeing  the  hopelessness 
of  fighting  by  the  side  of  such  allies,  re¬ 
tired  in  disgust.  In  Heidelberg  itsidf  the 
utmost  confusion  prevailed — the  dowager 
Eleclress,  councilors,  professors,  officials, 
fled.  All  seemed,  nay  was,  lost,  and  Fred¬ 
eric  resigned  himself,  an  helpless  exile,-  to 
his  fate.  If  the  restoration  of  his  crown 
and  the  pacification  of  Germany  had  been 
the  sole  object  of  Ferdinand,  the  sword 
might  now  have  been  sheathed.  Bohemia 
hail  been  conquered,  the  Palatine  Prince 
was  a  fugitive,  the  Union  dissolved.  But 
Ferdinand  cherished  other  aims.  The 
long  anticipated  period  of  Popish  restor¬ 
ation  seemed  come,  and  the  ‘‘  son  of  the 
.lesnits”  prepared  to  fulfill  his  mission. 
Without  being  summoned  in  his  own  de¬ 
fense,  Frederic  was  put  under  the  impe¬ 
rial  ban ;  soon  afterwards,  his  Electorate, 
(February,  1623,)  and  uliimately  his  do¬ 
minions,  (March,  1628,)  were  given  to 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  | 

It  was  evident  the  counter-Reformation 
which  Ferdinand  had  so  successfully  car-  j 
ried  through  in  Styria,  and  Maximilian  in 
Upper  Austria,  was  to  be  introduced  in 
Bohemia,  and,  if  possible,  over  all  Ger- 1 
many.  Happily,  most  of  the  leading  Bo¬ 
hemian  nobles  had  fled  with  Frederic. 


[November, 

On  those  who  remained,  frightful  ven¬ 
geance  was  taken.  We  will  not  rejieat 
tlic  sickening  details  connected  with  that 
dreadful  morning,  when  twenty-seven  of 
the  noblest  and  best  in  Bohemia — men 
laden  with  years  and  honors — died  on  the 
scaffold.  Suflice  it  to  say  that,  despite 
past  promises  to  the  Saxon  Elector,  I’ro- 
testantism  was  crushed,  and  every  dissi¬ 
dent  from  Rome  exiled  or  obligeil  to  re¬ 
cant.*  In  the  Palatinate  the  same  policy 

iirevailed.f  The  splendid  library  of 
leidelberg  was  sent  to  Rome  Protest¬ 
ant  ministers,  teachers  and  citizens  exiled ; 
violence  and  artificet.  sought  every  where 
to  restore  W’orship  and  rites  to  which  the 
Palatinate  had  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  been  unaccustomed.  Busiest  of  all 
in  Bohemia  and  Germany  were  the  Jes¬ 
uits,  whose  anxious  aim  it  was  so  to  re¬ 
model  the  political  division  of  Germany,  as 
to  jtaralyze,  if  not  destroy,  the  influence 
of  Protestantism.  The  so-called  “  edict 
of  restitution,”  (6th  M.irch,  1029,)  by 
which  all  the  Papists  had  lost  since  1552 
was  ordered  to  be  restored  them,  and 
Calvinists  were  excluded  from  religions 
toleration,  completed  the  scries  of  their 
triumphs.  Thenceforth  the  Popish  cause 
gradually  declined,  till  the  peace  of  Jliin- 
ster,  in  1648,  again  restored  peace  and 
safety  to  the  Empire. 

The  reverses  of  Frederic  and  Elizabeth 
produced  in  our  own  country  the  most 
intense  excitement  and  in<iignalion. 
James,  whose  folly  consisted  not  so  much 
in  incapacity  as  in  boundless  vanity  and 
selfishness,  had  never  acknowletlged  the 
new  dignity  of  his  son  in-law.  He  now 
resorted  to  his  usual  stronghold  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  Innumerable  ambassadors  and 
pro|x»sals  passed  between  the  Court  of  St. 
James  and  those  of  Vienna,  Madrid,  and 
Brussels.  Meimwhile,  Frederic  was 
cajoled  or  coerced  into  conijilete  inactiv¬ 
ity,  and  surrender  of  every  forlilied  place 
which  he  could  still  call  liis  own.  The 
money  which  Parliament  had  voted  for 
the  succor  of  the  Palsgrave  family  was 
shamefully  wa.stcd ;  and  .Jesuit  policy 
amused  the  King  of  Britain  with  pru|H)snls 
of  a  union  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  in  consequence 


•  8ec  the  detailed  account  in  The  Ilefonitatum 
and  Anti-Hefomiation  in  JMiemia,  2  toIk. 
f  Corop.  Cnrrtfa^  Germania  Sacra  Kestaumta. 

^  Nut  to  Vienna,  as  Miss  Strickland  asserts,  who 
makc-s  Tillr  an  Austrian,  instead  of  a  Bavarian 
general. 
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of  Avhioh  the  Pulatinate  was,  by  some  I 
niiraeulous  process,  to  be  restore*!  to  its  j 
rightful  owners.  The  bait  took ;  James  | 
became  the  dupe  of  continental  powei’s,  ; 
and  the  object  of  contempt  at  home.  ^ 
Even  alter  the  Sj>anish  match  was  finally  ' 
broken  of!’,  the  weak  monarch  had  neither  | 
the  heart  nor  the  ]>ower  actively  to  inter- 1 
fere  on  behalf  of  his  children.  1 

The  same  indecision  and  folly  continued  ' 
under  the  troubled  reign  of  (.’liarles  1. 
We  can  not  ehronicle  the  varying  for- ' 
tunes  of  the  Thirty  Years’  \Var.  In  ! 
(Jermany  the  contest  was  sustained  chiefly  ! 
by  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Eliz:d)eth,  or  I 
by  freebooters,  on  the  one  si<le,  and  by 
generals  such  as  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  on 
the  other.  What  the  issue  of  a  contest  j 
so  mu'fjual  nmst  have  been,  need  not  be  | 
detailed,  when,  une.xpectedly,  two  events 
occurred,  whicli  completely  changed  the 
aspect  of  aftairs.  True  to  its  traditional 
policy  of  jealousy  against  the  House  of 
llapsburg,  France  had  witnessed  with  dis- 

t Measure  tlie  success  of  Ferdinand’s  arms, 
•’rederick’s  envoys  had  for  some  time 
kept  up  negotiati*)ns  both  in  that  country 
and  in  Sweden,  when  at  last,  in  alliance 
with  France,  the  heroic  (lustavus  Adol¬ 
phus  drew  the  sword  to  vindicate  the  | 
rights  of  his  co-religionists  in  Germany.  | 
Nobler  picture  than  that  of  the  Swedish 
King  has  not  been  drawn  on  the  page  of  ^ 
history  :  pious  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  ! 
term,  humble,  energetic,  wise,  and  brave,  i 
he  seemed  made  to  be  loved  and  obeyed.*  I 
Like  an  avalanche,  his  army  swept  over  | 
Germany,  burying  or  chasing  the  Popish  j 
legions  before  it.  Already  Havaria  was 
overrun,  and  the  Palatinat*;  in  his  hands  ; 
all  (iermany  was  free,  and  the  Swedish 
troops  prepared  to  advance  against  Vien¬ 
na,  when  death  arrested  his  victorious 
career  at  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  .sixteenth 
Noveml)er,  1632.  In  the  beginniiig  of 
that  year,  Frederic  had  joined  the  victo¬ 
rious  army  ;  brave  English,  am!  especially 
Scottish  volunteers,  cooperated  in  the 
I  war,  as,  indeed,  they  had  all  along  borne 
I  arms  for  the  “afflicted  (^ueen  of  Hohe- 
inia,’’f  and  though  the  Palsgrave  was 

*  So  far  aa  we  know,  Misa  Strickland  ia  almost 
Solitary  in  her  as[>cr8ions  on  Giistuvus  Adolphus. 
Comp,  also  Chapman :  Jlintorif  of  Gu»tarH*  Adol¬ 
phus  —  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
that  hero. 

t  Comp.  Capt.  3funro,  (the  original  of  Sir  Dn- 

Iftald  Dalgetty,)  his  Kxped.  with  the  tcorthi/  Scots 
Regiment,  (irant’s  Memoirs  and  Advent,  of  Sir  J. 
Hepburn  scarcely  deserves  serious  notice. 


jealous  of  the  conditions  on  which  Gus- 
tavtis  Adolphus  insisted,  before  his  re¬ 
storation  to  the  Palatinate,  every  thing 
promised  aspeedvtermin.ation  of  Ins  exile 
and  sufferings,  fint  this  unexpected  blow 
proved  too  heavy  for  Frederic,  whom 
cares  and  sorrows  had  already  enfeebled ; 
he  only  survived  Gustavus  for  thirteen 
days.  The  death  of  the  two  principal 
actors  in  this  drama  staid  not  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  war.  For  other  sixteen  years 
it  laid  Germany  waste;  Ferdinand  II., 
Tilly,  Wallenstein,  as  well  as  Frederic, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Christian  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  Hernhard  of  Weimar,  were  no 
more  when,  despite  Papal  protests,  the 
most  terrible  conflict  which  has  ever  rav¬ 
aged  Europe  was  brought  to  an  end.  At 
tlie  ))eace  of  Munster,  Bavaria  Avas  al- 
j  lowed  to  retain  the  electoral  dignity  and 
I  the  Upper  Palatinate,  while  the  Kheni.sh 
Provinces  were  restored  to  Frederic’s  son 
and  successor,  in  whose  favor  an  eighth 
electorate  was  created;  best  of  all,  the 
religious  liberty  of  Protestants  was  se¬ 
cured  on  the  Continent.  But  Germany 
I  was  exhausted,  and  split  into  factions  and 
I  ]>artles,  which  have  never  since  ceased. 

I  The  country  was  desolate;  Avar,  disease, 
crime,  and  horrors,  such  as  Avere  only 
equaled  during  the  last  siege  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  had  laid  it  entirely  w.a.ste.  Murder 
and  violence  AA'ere  of  every  day  occur¬ 
rence;  the  fruitfulest  distnets  resembled 
a  Avilderness ;  men  and  Avomcn  feasted  on 
dead  bodies,  parents  on  their  children, 
and  graveyards  had  to  be  guarded 
against  famishing  robbers ;  packs  of 
AA’olves  scoured  the  country  unmolested ; 

1  the  land  Avas  ivithout  inhabitants ;  and 
the  once  flourishing  Palatinate  numbered, 
jin  1630,  scarcely  one  liundrcd  jicrsons, 
left  to  till  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  circumstances  had  pennit- 
[  ted,  Elizabeth  Stuart  retired  to  Ilolland. 
j  In  the  midst  of  her  family,  and  surround¬ 
ed  by  sympathizing  friends,  she  noAv  dis¬ 
played  those  qualities  of  the  heart  Avhich, 
j  in  our  ofiinion,  alone  constitute  Avoman’.s 
I  title  to  greatness.  Never,  under  any 
j  circumstances  of  her  life  of  trials,  did  the 
'  (^ueen  of  Bohemia  forget  either  her  mis- 
1  sion  or  its  duties.  The  faithful  adviser, 
j  the  constant  comfort  of  Frederic,  the 
,  friend  and  guide  of  her  children,  she 
1  earned  in  exile  that  title  which  her  bit- 
'  tcrest  enemies  h.ave  not  disputed.  Sud- 
I  denly  aroused  from  childhood  and  J)lay, 
1  she  never  disappointed  any  hope  or  fiiiled 
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under  any  difficulty.  All  the  vicissitudes 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  man  were  experi¬ 
enced  by  one  who  seemed  but  ill  pre¬ 
pared  to  bear  them.  From  the  throne 
of  Ilohemia  she  cheerfully  descended  to 
IK)verty  and  dependence ;  her  husband  a 
homeless  fugitive,  her  children  deprived 
of  every  prospect,  she  alone  preserveil, 
amidst  the  wreck  of  fortune,  that  calm¬ 
ness  and  trustful  liiith  which  made  even 
the  sorest  trial  comparatively  easy.  One  1 
after  another  of  her  defenders  was  laid 
low,  her  husband  desj)airo<l,  her  father  ; 
forsook  her,  her  brother  fell  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold — she  alone  remained,  not  unbent,  but 
iml^roken.  Patience,  laith,  and  love — the 
rich  dower  with  which  a  gracious  Heaven 
li.*i8  gifteti  those  whom  it  designs  to  suj)-  | 
port  and  cheer  man — were  never  lK*stowed  i 
in  richer  measure  than  on  Klizabeth.  I)ur- 1 
ing  those  long  .and  weary  years  of  suffer-  | 
ing  not  a  murmur  had  escaped  her;  cheer- 1 
fully  she  did  her  part,  and  nobly  she  bore,  i 
still  looking  forward  to  a  brighter  future ;  | 
above  all,  enriching  from  the  treasury  of  | 
her  heart  those  W’ho  had  been  deprived  of  | 
every  thing  else  besides.  One  and  an- 1 
other  of  her  children  were  taken  from  | 
her,  and  she  endured  it  p.atiently ;  the  , 
heaviest  stroke  of  all,  the  loss  of  Frederic, 
left  her  shaken,  indeed,  in  her  inmost 
Ixdng,  but  still  erect.  She,  who  for  her 
daily  wants  depended  on  the  bounty  of  j 
Brit<ain,  refused  to  compromise  or  to  dis- , 
semble,  tvhen  an  indign.aut  nation,  in  the 
frenry  of  the  moment,  avenged  years  of 
Hiisnile.  She  could  bear  jioverty,  but 
not  flatter  those  whom  she  regarded  as 
the  murderers  of  her  brother.  Such 
warm  sympathy  and  scanty  aid  as  she  j 
could  give,  were  devoted  to  the  Royalist 
cause;  for  Charles  II.  she  would  have 
made  the  siicritices  for  which  a  life  of  suf¬ 
fering  had  prepared  her.  Rut  .above  all, 
was  it  deep  and  unafiected  piety  which 
throughont  supjxirted  and  guided  her. 
Amidst  the  repeated  .and  tempting  offei*s 
of  peace  and  restoration  held  out,  she  re¬ 
jected  all  which  involved  any  degree  of 
unfaithfulness  to  her  God  or  her  convic¬ 
tions.  Of  all  her  trials,  the  most  severe 
was  the  apostasy  of  some  of  her  child¬ 
ren.  And  she  lived  to  see  her  hopes 
realized :  her  son  was  restored  to  his  «lo- 
minions  just  as  the  head  of  Charles  I.  fell 
on  the  scaffold ;  her  nephew  re&scended 


the  throne  of  Britain ;  and  though  her 
ortionless  daughters  were  loved  by  many 
ut  courted  by  few,  her  descendants  have 
ruled  over  the  mightiest  empires  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Her  great-grandson,  George  I., 
succeeded  to  the  Biitlsh  crown,  and  both 
the  House  of  Orleans  and  the  Hajtsburg 
family  count  her  among  the  mothers  of 
their  rulers.  Thus,  through  a  remarkable 
arr.angenient  of  Divine  Providence,  the 
landless  Queen  of  Bohemia  has,  in  the 
persons  of  her  children,  reigned  over  the 
countries  of  both  friends  and  foes.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Stuart  returned  to  Ixuidon  soon  after 
the  accession  of  her  nephew,  and  ft^ll 
asleep  in  the  Lord  on  the  eve  of  her  mar¬ 
riage-day,  A.D.  IGOI.  A  midnight  proces¬ 
sion  accompanied  her  bier  to  Westniin.ster 
Abbey,  Avhere  they  laid  her  body  near 
that  of  her  father,  in  tlie  royal  vault. 
Her  death  interrupted  not  the  gayetiesof 
a  court  for  which  she  had  been  but  ill 
suited.  Of  all  her  children  and  relatives, 
only  Ruj>ert,  well  known  in  cavalier  war¬ 
fare,  followed  her  rem.ains.  Jieqmettcat 
in  pace  —  till  the  resiuTection  morning, 
the  noblest,  the  bravest,  the  best  of  the 
Stuarts! 

The  Thirty  Years’  War,  with  its  hor¬ 
rors,  is  long  past  —  the  schemes  of  its 
originators  have  perished  wnth  them — and 
still  the  Protestant  Church  strikes  its 
roots  downwards  and  spreads  its  branches 
into  all  the  world.  Yet  has  Home  not 
forgotten  her  aims,  nor  changed  her  t.ac- 
tics.  These  three  centuries  has  the  House 
of  Hajisburg  acted  as  the  minister  of  her 
vengeance,  and  the  source  of  her  |X)wor 
has  been  at  Vienna,  rather  than  by  the 
banks  of  the  TilM?r.  The  lands  once  cov¬ 
ered  with  flourishing  churches  have  been 
swept  by  the  storm  of  persecution,  and  to 
this  day  Protestantism  in  Austria  remains 
a  byword.  Thousands  of  slaughtered 
saints  witness  against  Hapsburg  rule,  and 
are  not  yet  avenged.  But  the  harvest  of 
judgment  has  been  ripening  slowly  for 
centuries,  and  even  while  w'e  write  are 
its  first  fruits  gathered.  Another  hour, 
and  perhajis  another,  may  be  marked  on 
the  gre.at  dial  of  history:  but  amidst  the 
plagues  which  shall  descend  on  the  seven- 
liilleii  city,  surely  not  the  lightest  will  fall 
to  the  share  of  the  race  which,  beneath 
its  iron  heel,  has  ever  crushed  all  reli¬ 
gious  and  political  liberty. 
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of  naraeft,  and  prestige  of  influence,  tho 
record  of  literary  imposture  is  ample. 

In  1700  appeared  the  publication  of 
Maepherson’s  Fingal.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  reopen  the  long  and  tierce  controversy 
that  ensued  between  the  defenders  of  this 
work  as  genuine,  and  its  impugners, 
headed  by  Dr.  Johnson.  The  researches 
that  have  since  been  made  into  the  history 
of  the  ancient  Gaelic  poems  have  thrown 
sufficient  doubt  on  the  subject,  to  pre¬ 
clude  dogmatism  as  to  the  entire  falsity 
of  Mac^herson’s  statements.  It  is  prob^ 
bly  safe  to  affiim  that  he  can  not  be 
acquitted  of  unauthorised  intei-polation, 
if  the  other  counts  against  him  are  not 
proven.  Of  a  less  doubtful  character  is 
the  accusation  i>refcrred  against  Chatter- 
ton,  of  having  forged  the  Kovohy  poems, 
which  he  gave  to  tho  world  in  1769.  The 
details  of  this  imposture  are  too  well 
known  to  bear' repetition,  and  we  need 
only  call  attention  to  its  Iwilliant  though 
brief  success.  After  duping,  by  a  series 
of  minor  literary  frauds,  his  friends  in 
Bristol,  Chatterton  flew  at  higher  game. 
In  Horace  Walpole,  he  found  at  first  a. 
credulous  listener,  though  subsequently  ssi 
harsh  censor.  Dean  Milles,  President  of!' 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  emineata 
scholar  Bryant,  were  long  warm  adhere  jta- 
of  the  liowley  faith.  An  animated  q«- 
test  was  waged  on  one  occasion  betwaen 
Johnson  and  Walpole  on  the  side  oti'tfae 
skeptics,  and  Goldsmith  on  that  of  tlio  be¬ 
lievers,  whose  cause  he  is  said  to.liave 
vindicated  with  eaniest  enthusiasm..  Ghat- 
terton’s  reviewer  in  the  Gentltmart'a 
Magazine  of  1777,  argued  stoutly  for  the  • 
antiquity  of  tho  poems,  and  nametflanBong 
his  fellow-paiiisans,  Ix>rd  Lyttelton,  Dean 
Woodward,  and  Dr.  Fry,  the  President 
of  8t.  John’s,  Oxford.  The  detaetion  of 
tho  imposture,  and  the  correLatiu© « recog¬ 
nition  of  the  poet’s  genius  earner,  idas'J  too- 
late  to  avert  the  presentation  of  a<ragedy,, 
sadder,  perhaps,  than  any  thatuEstthyluar- 
or  Shakspeare  ever  conceived. 
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In  1781,  the  well-known  Pinkerton  pub¬ 
lished  a  collection  of  Scottish  ballads. 
These  were  accepted  as  valuable  histori¬ 
cal  relics,  and  the  erudition  displayed  by 
their  editor  procured  him  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  antiquary.  Nine  years  after¬ 
wards,  during  which  time  the  cheat  was 
undiscovered,  Pinkerton  published  his 
List  of  iieotch  Poets^  and  spontaneously 
confessed  that  his  former  work  was  a 
medley  of  genuine  antiques  and  spurious 
compositions  of  his  own.  As  a  specimen 
of  candid  effrontery,  his  apology  is  worth 
transciiption :  “  The  fiction,  as  the  pub- 
Hsber  can  inform,  could  not  possibly  have 
any  sordid  views,  as  the  MS.  was  present¬ 
ed  to  him,  and  half  of  the  future  profits, 
which  was  offered,  was  refused.  For  the 
imposition,  it  was  only  meant  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  public,  and  no  vanity 
could  be  served  where  the  name  was  un¬ 
known.  As  to  the  vanity  or  pleasure  of 
imposing  on  others — if  there  be  such  ideas 
—  they  are  quite  unknown  to  the  editor.  I 
Perhaps,  like  a  very  young  man  as  he 
was,  he  had  pushed  one  or  two  points  of 
the  deception  a  little  too  far,  but  he  always 
thought  that  novel  and  poetry  had  no 
bounds  of  fiction.” 

The  most  elaborate  fi)rgery  since  Chat- 
terton’s,is  that  of  the  Shak8|»eare  MSS.,  by 
William  Henry  Ireland.  The  details  of 
this  imposture  should  l)e  better  knoM’n, 
as  they  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
law  to  which  we  have  called  attention. 
In  the  year  1795,  the  literary  world  was 
roused  by  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Ireland,  an  antiquarian,  and  general 
dilettante  of  fair  reputation,  that  he  was 
the  fortunate  owner  of  certain  valuable 
papers  in  the  hand-writing  of  Shakspeare, 
which  had  just  been  discovered.  The  docu¬ 
ments  were  very  numerous,  consisting  of 
two  unpublished  plays,  the  whole  MS.  of 
Lear,  contiuning  much  new  matter,  por¬ 
tions  of  Hamlet,  and  other  plays,  letters, 
and  legal  instruments.  The  originals 
were  inspected  by  many  distinguished 
scholars  and  antiquarians  of  the  day,  who 
afforded  their  testimony  to  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  the  documents.  In  1796  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  the  new  Shakspeare 
MSS.,  published  by  subscription  at  four 
guineas.  Among  the  subscribers  were 
Dr.  Parr,  Sheridan,  Warren  Hastings, 
Pye  the  Laureate,  Granville  Sharp,  Sir 
Abraham  Hume,  James  Boswell,  and  the 
Committees  of  several  public  Libraries. 
Samuel  Ireland  was  the  ^itor,  and  in  the 


preface  narrated  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  become  possessed  of  the  ISISS.  Ho 
received  them  from  his  son  William  Henry 
Ireland,  a  young  man  under  nineteen, 
“  by  whom  the  discovery  was  accidentally 
made  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  con¬ 
siderable  property.”  The  name  of  this 
person  could  not  be  divulged,  it  was  said, 
without  his  consent,  which  could  not  be 
obtained.  The  reason  for  his  refusal  was 
a  secret,  but  this — it  was  urged — did  not 
affect  the  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  papers,  which  must  be  judged  on  their 
own  merits.  As  proofs  of  their  genuine 
character,  3Ir.  Ireland  adduced  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Parr,  Joseph 
Warton,  and  numerous  antiquarians; 
and  expatiated  on  the  intcrn.al  evidences 
of  a  style  which  none  could  imitate,  and 
the  external  evidences  of  the  hand-writ¬ 
ing  and  pa|)er-iuarks.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  of  the  documents  ]mblished  in  this 
volume,  were  a  letter  from  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  Shakspeare ;  a  letter  to  the  same 
from  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  the 
poet’s  reply  ;  verses  to  Anne  Hathaway  ; 
Profession  of  Faith  ;  two  or  three  legal 
instruments,  and  the  entire  MS.  of  I.a?:ir, 
the  text  of  which  contained  several  devia¬ 
tions  from  that  of  the  j)rinted  copies. 
These  alterations,  the  editor  contended, 
were  of  transcendent  excellence,  .and  left 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  jninted  edi¬ 
tions  were  garbled  versions  of  the  ]»lay. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  tlie  vol¬ 
ume,  several  pamphlets  appeared  pro  and 
con  the  authenticity  of  the  MSS.  On  the 
side  of  the  incredulous,  objections  were 
generally  taken  to  the  orthogr.aphy  as  ex¬ 
travagantly  .antique.  The  principles  on 
which  it  seemed  to  be  framed,  were  the 
duplication  of  nearly  every  consonant,  .and 
the  insertion  of  the  vowel  e  wherever  jios- 
sible.  Anachronisms  were  dwelt  on,  the 
radical  woithlesness  of  the  addition.al  poi'- 
try  pointed  out,  and  the  blundering  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  discovery  severely  criti¬ 
cised.  Now  th.at  the  imposture  is  notori¬ 
ous,  it  is  certainly  surprising  that  any  one 
acquainted  w'ith  Elizabethan  literature 
could  have  been  deceiv'ed  by  the  orthog- 
j  raphy  of  the  Ireland  MSS.,  could  have  ac¬ 
cepted  W’ith  unstaggering  credulity  the 
spelling  of  “  forre,”  “  usse,”  “  retenne- 
tyonne,”  and  “  unnetennederre.”  The 
I  hand-writing  of  the  period  was  ingeniously 
1  imitated,  and  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
I  documents  would  have  been  plausible  had 
I  not  the  forger  tried  the  crucial  experiment 
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of  imitating  Shakspeare  as  a  poc^t.  The 
legal  instruments  were  formal,  and  gener¬ 
ally  accurate,  and  the  letters  from  the 
Queen  and  Southampton  might  pass  cur¬ 
rent.  But  let  the  reader  judge  if  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Hamlet  could  have  written  thus, 
even  as  a  youth  of  eighteen,  to  Anne 
Hathaway  : 

“  Synce  thenne  norre  forretune,  deathe,  noire 
age 

Canne  faythfullc  Willy’s  love  asswage, 

Thenne  doe  I  live  and  die  forre  you, 

Thy  Willye  syncore  and  moste  trewe.” 

The  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
contains  this  sad  fustian :  “  Gratitude  is 
alle  1  have  toe  utter,  and  that  is  tooc 
greato  ande  toe  sublyme  a  feeling  for 
poore  mortalls  toe  expresse.  O  my  lord, 
itte  is  a  budde  which  blossonunes,  blooms, 
butte  never  dyes.  Itte  cherishes  sweet 
Nature,  and  lulls  the  calme  breiist  toe 
soft,  repose !”  The  “  Profession  of  Faith” 
is  too  lengthy  for  quotation  here.  It  is  a 
comixisilion  destitute,  as  we  thiuk,  of  a 
spark  of  original  thought ;  but  in  justice 
to  the  author  we  must  cite  tlic  rapturous 
exclamation  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  re¬ 
specting  it.  “  We  have  very  tine  things 
in  our  Church  Seiwice,”  he  cried,  “and 
our  Litany  abounds  with  beauties,  but 
here  is  a  man  who  Inis  distanced  us  all  1” 

While  the  controversy  waxed  hot  be¬ 
tween  friends  and  foes,  public  interest 
was  stimulated  by  the  announcement,  that  ; 
the  as  yet  unpublished  drama  of  VortUjern  ' 
was  in  preparation  at  Drury  Lane.  The  i 
manager  of  Covent  Garden  oftered  Mr.  | 
Ireland  a  carte  hlatiche  for  the  MS.,  but  j 
Sheridan  tiually  won  the  prize,  giving  | 
i5300  for  the  privilege  of  reiiresentation,  j 
and  promising  to  divide  the  protits  of  a  j 
fixed  number  of  nights.  The  fate  of  the  I 
play  forms  an  amusing  episode  in  the  his-  j 
tory  of  the  Ireland  tiirgery.  Vortigem  j 
was  no  sooner  announced  for  performance,  j 
th.an  the  eminent  Shakspearian  critic,  Ma- ! 
lone,  a  stern  infidel  as  to  the  new  papers, 
issued  .an  advertisement  warning  the  pub¬ 
lic  against  the  hoax,  which  he  premised 
speedily  to  dissect.  The  Irelands  issued 
a  counter-statement,  ridiculing  Malone, 
and  asking  for  a  fair  hearing.  In  the 
green-room  the  controversy  was  yet  more 
exciting.  The  great  Kemble,  then  stage 
manager  and  leading  actor  at  Drury  L.‘iue, 
set  his  face  .against  the  imi>osture,  Avhich 
was  as  ardently  defended  by  Sheridan, 
the  lessee.  The  latter  triumphed,  and 
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engaged  Linley  to  compose  the  music  for 
the  songs,  and  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess  to 
supply  the  prologue.  Finding  resistance 
unavailing,  Kemble  endeavored  to  fix  the 
]  day  of  perfonnance  for  the  first  of  April. 

I  In  this  ho  was  foiled,  but  succeeded  in 
I  choosing  as  an  afterpiece  the  farce  of  My 
,  Grandmother.  lie  carried  his  animosity 
I  on  to  the  boards.  ITie  house  was  of 
I  course  crowded,  and,  according  to  the 
1  statement  of  the  younger  Ireland,  the  first 
I  part  of  the  play  was  received  with  ap¬ 
plause.  Kemble  at  last  came  to  the  line — 

“  And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o’er,” 

I  which  ho  g.ave  with  such  withering  scorn 
.  of  manner  that  the  audience  clamored 
satisfaction  for  several  minutes.  When 
order  was  restored,  instead  of  proceeding 
with  the  speech,  he  repe.ated  the  fatal  line 
!  with  renewed  emphasis.  This  decided 
I  the  matter,  the  rest  of  the  piece  being 
wholly  unintelligible.  The  verdict  of  the 
;  public  can  not  be  gainsaid,  the  play  being 
I  generally  vapid  and  )>ointles8,  although 
,  the  diction  in  some  passJiges  is  ingenious- 
I  Iv’  assimilated  to  the  Shakspearian  model. 
The  author  must  be  at  least  allowe<l 
hardihood  in  saddling  Shakspeare  with 
such  an  epithet  for  tears  as — moist ! 

The  fate  of  Vortigern  accelerated  that 
of  the  whole  fraud.  Malone’s  elaborate 
expose  appeared,  and,  though  not  Avholly 
satisfactory,  considerably  damaged  his  ene¬ 
my’s  Ciiuse.  The  elder  Ireland  answered 
Malone  with  some  ability  and  more  asper¬ 
ity,  adducing  in  his  tract  the  names  of  the 
literati  whose  testimony  to  the  MSS.  had 
decided  him  on  publication.  The  certifi¬ 
cate  of  authenticity  was  thus  worded; 

“  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub¬ 
scribed,  have,  in  the  presence,  and  bv  the 
favor  of  Mr.  Ireland,  inspected  the  Shak¬ 
speare  pa|)er8,  and  are  convinced  of  their 
authenticity.”  Upwards  of  twenty  signa¬ 
tures  were  appended,  including  those  of 
Dr.  Parr  and  Valpy  among  scholars, 
Pinkerton  the  anthpiary,  I’ye  poet-laure¬ 
ate,  Heard  Garter  King-at-arms,  and  oth¬ 
ers  of  literary  or  archajological  experience, 
j  James  Boswell,  one  of  the  witnesses,  be- 
I  fore  signing  fell  on  his  knees,  and  thanked 
I  God  that  he  h.ad  lived  so  long,  .and  could 
I  now  die  happy.  Any  effect  that  the  elder 
i  Ireland’s  pamphlet  might  h.ave  had  in  sus- 
I  taining  the  imposture  was  obliterated  by 
I  a  counter-influence.  The  mystery  of  the 
i  hoax  was  at  last  revealed  by  its  sole  au 
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thor,  the  younger  Ireland,  who  in  1796  in  sach  an  age  impostors  should  be  fortu- 
published  his  Authentic  Account  of  the  nate  is  thereby  hightened. 

Shakspearc  MSS.  This  curious  narrative  We  would  be  understood  to  use  the 
exonerated  the  father  from  all  but  cred-  term  impostor  with  some  latitude  of  mean- 
ulity.  The  author  asked  for  a  lenient  in^,  so  os  to  include  alike  criminal,  mis- 
verdict  from  the  public,  in  consideration  chievoiis,  and  even  harmless  deceivers  of 
of  his  youth,  and  declared  that  his  only  the  public.  W e  fear  that  M.  Simonides 
motives  for  deception  were  the  desire  to  must  take  rank  in  the  first  class.  This 
see  to  what  lengths  antiquarLan  weakness  gentleman  has  been  i-ecently  detected  as 
would  run,  and  the  amiable  hope  of  gp'at-  a  successful  forger  of  MSS.,  which  he  has 
ifyin^  his  father’.s  ardent  love  for  Shaks-  sold  for  large  sums  to  divers  public  libra- 
pearum  relics.  Though  the  confession  is  ries  as  genuine  antiques.  Among  his 
ample  in  detail,  particularizing  the  names  eminent  du])es  on  the  last  occasion  w:is,  it 
of  accomplices,  and  the  localities  where  the  has  been  said,  the  German  scholar  Dindort'. 
materials  employed  in  the  forgery  were  31.  Simonides  is  not  alone  in  his  vocation, 
obtained,  and  beat's  throughout  strong  Britisli  critics,  we  believe,  are  nearly 
marks  of  sincerity,  it  is  not  surprising  agreed  as  to  the  spurious  credentials  of 
tliat  some  of  the  dupes,  and  among  them  the  romance  lately  given  to 

Mr.  Ireland,  senior,  were  obstinate  in  ad-  the  world  as  a  posthumous  work  of  Sir 
hering  to  their  delusion.  The  controversy  Walter  Scott,  discovered  in  Pari.s.  A 
did  not  wholly  cea.se  until  1806,  when  the  year  or  two  since,  a  collection  of  letters 
author  of  the  fraud  treated  the  public  to  was  sold  to  a  London  publisher  as  genuine 
a  fuller  confession,  and  the  matter  drop-  autographs  of  the  jwet  Shelley,  and  the 
ped.  There  is  probably  not  to  be  found  authority  of  one  of  his  oldest  friends  was 
now  a  single  skeptic  on  the  question.  procured  as  a  guarantee.  They  were 
The  present  century  has  given  birth  to  !  published  with  an  admirable  preface  from 
a  plentiful  crop  of  literary  shams,  which  [  the  pen  of  Itobert  Browning,  but  in  a  few 
Ave  proceed  to  consider  in  their  relation  1  days  were  discovered  to  be  mainly  com- 
to  the  age.  Tlie  platitudes  that  express  I  piled  from  articles  in  the  Quarterly^  writ- 
popular  belief  in  its  intellectual  greatness  ten  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  Yet  more 
seem  the  uttenances  of  wonder  rather  than  j  recently  some  m.muscript  letters  of  Schil- 
pride.  The  intensity  of  the  mental  energy  |  ler  were  announced  to  be  in  the  jires-s,  and 
manifested  in  almost  every  area  open  to  the  jioet’s  last  suiwiving  daughter  was 
human  exertion  is  the  theme  no  less  of  said  to  have  certified  them  to  be  in  her 
onr  steniest  censor  than  our  blandest  father’s  hand  writing.  Internal  evidence, 
flatterer.  It  is  of  immediate  consequence  however,  overpowered  her  testunony,  and 
to  the  present  subject  to  notice  that  an  tlie  fraud  was  detected, 
especial  development  of  the  critical  facul-  A  forgery  of  a  more  innocent  type  was 
tv  has  distinguished  the  mental  growth  of  perjietrated  in  Germany  some  years  since, 
tfiis  age.  Those  sciences  which  are  essenti-  Certain  leaders  of  the  Rationalistic  school 
ally  dependent  on  the  exercise  of  critical  had  laid  down  canons  of  criticism  which 
acumen  date  their  origin  or  strongest  im-  an  ingenious  orthodox  divine  held  to  be 

Iiulse  ill  this  century.  We  may  particu-  unsound,  and  resolved  to  impugn.  lie 
arize  ethnologj'  and  philology.  The  his-  accordingly  framed  a  narrative  in  harino- 
tories  of  ancient  nations  that  passed  cur-  iiy  with  the  said  canons,  and  palmed  it  on 
rent  fifty  years  since,  are  obsolete  now  ;  the  public  as  a  discovery  made  b^  him  in 
for  the  annals  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  3Iexico,  an  ancient  manuscript.  The  fiction  is 
and  even  early  Greece  and  Italy,  have  doubtless  known  to  many  of  our  readers 
been  for  the  first  time  unfolded.  A  few  under  the  translated  title  of  T7>e  Amber 
master-spirits  of  an  era  no  longer  monoi>-  Witch.  On  its  appearance  the  Tflbingen 
olize  its  intellectual  power,  which  the  critics  were  in  ecstasies  at  so  valii.able  a 
great  free-trader  Time  now  distributes  literary  discovery,  and  triumphantly  de- 
more  imi>artially  among  the  many.  The  monstrated  the  correspondence  of  the 
cycle  of  progress  wherein  we  move  opens  evidence  for  its  genuineness  with  the 
to  us  a  visuoii  of  the  galaxy,  and  the  canons  they  had  laid  down.  On  this,  the 
“  bright  jiarticular  stars”  are  rarer.  This  author,  in  a  louder  tone  of  triumph, 
extensive  distribution  of  force  may  con-  avowed  himself,  and  defied  the  critics, 
ceal  its  magnitude,  but  tlie  paradox  that  They,  not  to  be  outdone,  manfully  re- 
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tprted  on  the  romancer,  and  scouted  his  !  the  t)hilo80j)hy  of  delusion  can  be  tested 
avowal ;  but,  doubtless,  like  Michael  An-  by  the  exj»erience  of  daily  life.  Students 
pelo  on  a  similar  occasion,  he  had  taken  will  call  to  mind,  as  the  result  of  excess 
the  precaution  to  establish  his  veracity.  .  in  brain- w'ork,  many  a  spectral  visitant 
Pinkerton  h.os  had  many  followers  in  invoked  by  the  magic  of  disordered 
his  line  of  mischievous  deception.  Allan  nerves,  many  a  ghastly  dream  that  has 
Cunningham,  we  believe,  confessed  to  the  dogged  the  footsteps  like  a  shadow.  The 
manufacture  of  two  or  three  national  bereaved  will  not  forget  how,  in  the  iin- 
ballads,  which  he  had  sent  to  a  learned  mediate  severity  of  his  loss,  the  universe 
collector  .as  genuine  antiiiues,  and  in  seemed  center^  in  a  single  grave ;  how 
whose  volume  they  have  descended  to  the  sheen  of  sun  and  stars,  of  earth  .and 
posterity.  The  late  Mr.  Surtees  was  an  sea,  was  hidden  by  the  undying  “  reflex 
.accomplished  ballad-manufacturer,  and  of  a  human  lace.”  The  fiend  who  inter- 
some  of  his  compositions  are  introduced  feres  in  the  course  of  our  every  tlay  exist- 
as  .ancient  remains  in  Scott’s  Bitrder  ence,  and  perverts  us  from  the  obedience 
Minstrelsy  and  Hogg’s  Jacobite  Relics,  which  insures  health,  to  the  disobedience 
Campbell,  at  the  outset  of  his  editorial  which  entails  disease,  is  equally  active  in 
connection  W’ith  the  New  Monthly,  fell  a  the  more  extended  area  of  history.  The 
victim  to  the  artful  designs  of  some  wag  tendency  of  the  age  is  not  thwarted,  but 
who  enlisted  his  poetic  sympathies  on  exaggerated.  Men  are  seen  to  be  hun- 
behalf  of  one  Clithero,  stated  to  be  a  grv,  and  are  forthwith  filled  to  repletion, 
glorious  but  neglected  dramatist  of  the  *  It  remains  to  connect  the  theory  with 
seventeenth  century,  but  who  proved  to  its  exemplifications. 

be  a  myth  of  the  nineteenth.  Tlie  narrative  of  the  passion  for  arclueo- 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustra-  logical  research  might  be  compiled  of 
tions  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  cited  chapters  taken  from  the  annals  of  j)erhaps 
above.  As  a  climax  of  literary  im{>osture  every  nation  that  has  passed  through  the 
in  our  day,  may  be  noticed  the  Book  of  onlinary  phases  from  barbarism  to  civili- 
Mornion,  wdiioii,  though  received  as  the  ration.  An  able  historian  of  ancient 
inspired  canon  of  thousands  ot  the  Anglo-  (ireece  has  observed  of  the  Homeric 
Saxon  race,  has  been  shown  to  be  b.a8ed  epics,  that  they  m.ay  be  safely  received  as 
on  a  religious  roimuice  of  the  Rev.  Solo-  faithful  |)ortraitures  of  the  time  when 
mon  S})aulding,  .an  obscure  American  mi-  they  api)eared,  since  “  their  author  lived 
Ulster.  in  an  age  when  antiquarian  research  was 

An  explanation  of  the  historical  para-  unknown.  His  )>oem8  were  addressed  to 
dox,  to  which  we  have  called  attention,  unlettered  hearers,  and  any  description  of 
suggests  itself  in  our  most  familiar  olwer-  life  and  manners  which  did  not  corre8|>ond 
vations  of  mental  pathology.  The  health  to  the  state  of  things  around  them  would 
of  the  ititellect  is  know’n  to  consist  in  the  have  been  uninteresting  and  unintelligible 
conservation  of  a  balance  betw’een  its  to  his  contemporaries.”  The  non-existence 
divers  parts.  In  whatever  direction  this  ,  amongst  barbarous  nations  of  the  art  of 
balance  is  overthrowm,  disease  is  gene-  '  writing  almost  necessitates  the  absence  of 
rated.  The  equilibrium  of  one  organism  any  interest  in  the  past.  This  can  scarce- 
may  be  disturbed  by  the  preponderance  j  ly  be  found  w'here  no  pains  are  taken 
of  reason  over  imagination,  or  the  con- '  to  record  the  present.  The  pressing  ne- 
verse ;  in  another,  the  affections  may  ener-  cessity,  moreover,  for  the  suj)ply  of 
vate  the  judgment,  or  the  conscience  be  daily  wants,  the  comlmtive  prope-nsities, 
morbidly  sensitive.  Viewed  by  the  light  and  easy  sensualism,  which  are  the  usual 
of  this  axiom,  the  delusions  under  our  characteristics  of  barbarism,  would  natu- 
notice  are  soon  recognizable.  They  take  rally  preclude  the  growth  of  a  taste  so 
rank  .among  “  signs  of  the  time.”  An  essentially  refined,  |)eacefnl,  and  absorbing 
intellectual  excitement  having  jK‘rva<ied  as  that  of  antiquanan  investigation.  The 
any  epoch — the  healthy  balance  of  mind  efforts  of  undeveloped  intellects  to  travel 
is  overthrown,  and  the  appropriate  disease  out  of  the  present,  furnish  neg.ative  evi- 
sets  in.  The  enthusiasm  which  too  ar-  deuce  in  supfiort  of  this  presumption, 
dently  prosecutes  legitim.ate  enterprises  Tlie  fictions  thence  resulting,  such  as  the 
wdll  deviate  into  the  bvpaths  of  contraband  Heroic  Age,  are  rarely  more  than  reflexes 
traffic.  History  has  been  Justly  named  a  of  the  social  conditions  existing  in  the 
larger  biography,  and  the  radical  fact  of  >  present,  thrown  in  outline,  more  or  less 
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distorted,  upon  a  shadowy  backerround. 
How  gradually  a  real  reverence  for  the 
past  arises,  even  after  the  attainment  of 
considerable  refinement,  is  testified  in 
such  an  act  as  the  burning  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  Library  by  the  Caliph  Omar.  In 
the  unthinking  youth  of  Arabian  nationa- ! 
lism,  no  value  could  jws.sibly  be  attached  j 
to  aught  extrinsic.  The  past !  what  was 
it?  a  wraith  of  “creeds  outworn,”  and  1 
worm-eaten  philosophies,  fated  to  pale  and  | 
fade  before  the  burning  sunrise  of  Islam  ?  i 
But  the  past  is  always  destined 

“  To  win 

A  glory  from  its  being  far,” 

and  some  age  is  sure  to  build,  even  too 
lavishly,  the  sepulchers  of  the  fathers. 
There  is  a  period  in  every  individual  and 
national  history  when  the  mind  comes  to 
the  end  of  its  tether.  Its  stock  of  expe¬ 
riences  has  become  stale  and  wearisome, 
and  a  new'  assortment  is  necessary.  The 
strongest,  healthiest  natures  will  strike 
their  tents  in  the  ])rcsent,  and  journey 
into  the  land  of  the  ftiture.  But  even 
for  such,  this  is  not  always  possible,  and 
for  perhaps  the  majority  of  n.atures,  in 
average  moods,  it  is  quite  impossible. 
The  hazard  is  too  great ;  the  toil  too 
severe.  To  avoid  stagnation  in  the  pre¬ 
sent,  they  invert  their  gaze.  The  past  is 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  as  it  lies  bathed  in 
the  purple-golden  haze  of  sunset,  w’ith  its 
harsh  features  vailed,  and  its  crude  tints 
softened,  and  thither  the  dissatisfied  spi 
rits  bond  their  stej>s.  The  i)eriod  of  the 
“  Renaissance”  most  aptly  exemplifies  the  j 
efllorescence  of  antiquarian  zeal.  In  Ita¬ 
ly,  the  enthusiasm  for  classical  conserva¬ 
tion  and  reproduction  approached  the  in-  j 
tensity  of  a  mania.  Rienzi  kindled  his  I 
aspirations  for  freedom  at  the  precious  ! 
•ashes  of  the  Eternal  City,  with  the  fond  j 
hope  that  those  .ashes  could  be  relighted  ■ 
on  the  hearth  of  his  .age.  He  found  too  ! 
late  that  the  eternity  of  Rome  was  not  of 
empire  as  well  as  fame,  and  fell  a  martyr 
to  his  disbelief  in  progress.  Like  Or- 
heus,  he  lost  his  Eurydice  by  looking 
ack.  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio 
cramped  their  creations  to  the  proportions 
of  antique  shapes.  The  greatest  archi¬ 
tects,  painters,  and  sculptors  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  found  in  the  ruins  of  Greek  and 
Roman  art,  not  merelv  forms  of  beauty, 
inspiring  love  and  admiration,  but  models 
for  imitation ;  and  it  must  enhance  our 
W’onder  at  the  intellectual  strength  of  the 


Cinque  Cento,  to  see  how  mightily  it 
worked  in  such  fetters.  The  mania  h.ad 
its  ludicrous  side.  “  'ITie  loss  of  a  single 
chest  of  MSS.,”  says  a  recent  writer, 
turned  the  hair  of  (iuarino  gray  in  a  night. 
“  When  Leontius  w’as  drowned,  Petrarch, 
.as  became  him,  was  painfully  affected  at 
the  loss  of  his  friend,  but  he  was  still  more 
distressed  at  the  loss  of  his  friend’s  Eu¬ 
ripides,  which  had  descended  with  him  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.” 

The  age  that  in  England  distinguished 
itself  by  its  cap.acious  8w.allow  for  such 
shams  as  those  of  Pinkerton  .and  Ireland, 
W’as,  as  we  have  seen,  notew’orthy  for  ac¬ 
tivity  in  .archieological  research.  The 
Gentleman'' g  Magazine  \i>^\\Qi\  in  17.31  as 
the  jiioneer  of  antiquarian  enterprise. 
The  editions  of  the  classics  th.at  left  the 

Iircsscs  of  Baskcrville,  Brindley,  and 
^  i'’oulis,  are  not  yet  forgotten.  The  Com¬ 
mentaries  of  Tyrrwhitt  on  Chaucer,  and 
of  Warburton,  Steevens,  Farmer,  and 
Malone  on  Shakspe.are ;  Percy’s  Ancient 
I  Reliquee,  Lye’s  Gothic  Gogpelg,  and  Pink¬ 
erton’s  hona  fide  publication  of  the  Mait- 
!  land  MSS.,  will  sufficiently  evidence  the 
zeal,  industry,  and  ability’  of  British  ar- 
chsvologists  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  the  enthusiasm  boiled  over.  Dr. 
Percy’s  genuine  admiration  for  our  an¬ 
cient  ballads,  and  regret  at  the  defective 
preservation  of  several  choice  8i)ecimens, 
led  him  to  css.ay’  the  restorations  and  in¬ 
terpolations  with  w’hich  he  has  disfigured 
more  than  oue  noble  torso.  Johnson’s 
strong  sense  kept  him  from  such  blunders, 
and  his  parody  on  a  modern  antique  has 
much  caustic  humor.  We  make  no  apolo¬ 
gy  for  transcribing  it  from  Boswell. 

“  Hermit  hoar  in  solemn  cell, 

Wearing  out  life’s  evening  gray, 

Smite  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell 
What  is  life,  and  which  the  way  ! 

“  Thus  I  spoke,  and  speaking  sighed. 

Scarce  restrained  the  starting  tear  ; 
When  tlie  smiling  sage  replied  : 

‘  Come,  my  lad,  and  have  some  beer!’  ” 

Percy,  how’cver,  had  his  pnrtis.ans. 
Shenstone’s  Srhoolmi»tres.%  and  Thom¬ 
son’s  Castle  of  Indolence^  both  Spenserian 
revivals,  are  their  masterpieces,  but  with 
all  deference  to  the  fame  of  Goldsmith, 
we  think  his  Hermit  as  poor  as  it  is  jmpu- 
lar.  A  ludicrous  illustration  of  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  time  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  Pye’s  laureateship.  In  1796,  on  the 
menace  of  w’.ar  betw'een  England  and 
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France,  he  pave  to  the  M’orld  an  imitated  , 
versiou  of  Tyrtjeus,  adapted  to  the  exist- 
inp  state  of  {K>litics.  The  lame  Athenian 
Bc-hoolmaster  who  sanp  to  stimulate  the 
S)>:irtans  in  their  contest  with  Messeuia 
in  085  B.C.,  would  have  bt'cn  agh.ast  to 
behold  his  martial  muse,  stripped  of  s|x*ar 
and  shield,  and  furnished  with  musket  and 
bayonet,  cheerinp  on  llritish  prenadiers 
apainst  |>eiiidious  Gaul  in  1795  a.d.  Hut 
the  metamorphosis  was  hiphly  approved 
of  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  day, 
who  considered  Mr.  Pye’s  verses  well 
littetl  to  excite  national  enthusiasm.  Ac- 
cordinply,  they  were  read  aloud,  says 
IVIathias,  “at  Warley  Common,  and  at 
Harham  Downs,  by  the  adjutants  at  the 
heatl  of  iive  different  rcpiinents  at  each 
camp.  Hut  before  they  were  half  fin- 
ishe<l,  all  the  front  ranks,  and  as  many  of 
the  others  as  were  within  hearinp  or  verse- 
shot,  dropped  their  arms  suddenly,  and 
were  all  found  asleep.”  Slumber,  unless 
we  proatly  mistake,  has  usually  escaped 
observation  among  the  phenomena  of  en- 
thusiiism.  Horace  Walpole  ])er8onified 
the  folly  of  his  age:  a  dilettante  of  the 
“  rem:uiider  bi.scuit  ”  of  history  and  lite¬ 
rary  gossip  ;  the  type  of  relic-worshipers 
and  curiosity  shopkeepers ;  a  brilliant 
butteiily  peritetually  hovering  above  cxu- 
via*  and  dead  leaves. 

That  Pinkerton,  Chatterton,  and  Ire¬ 
land  studied  their  age  carefully  —  as  in¬ 
deed  the  latter  athrmed  of  himself — and 
planted  their  blows  in  its  weakest  part,  is 
a  fair  inference  from  the  facts.  To  delude 
an  age  afflicted  with  such  an  infirmity  as 
we  have  indicated,  demanded  both  genius 
and  industry  ;  and  as  the  laws  of  disease 
are  said  to  be  as  beautiful  as  those  of 
health,  one  can  not  withhold  admiration 
at  the  adroitness  of  the  accomplished 
charlatans. 

The  passion  for  retrospection  has  raged 
in  our  own  epoch  even  more  strongly 
than  in  the  last  century.  The  tendency 
to  reproduce  the  p:ist,  naturally  arising 
from  an  excessive  love  of  it,  seems  to  per¬ 
vade  most  departments  of  mental  activity. 
If  we  are  less  indebted  to  Palestine  for 
our  theology  than  our  grandfathers  wore, 
in  art  and  literature  we  are  more  earnest 
worshipers  of  the  dead.  They  were  con¬ 
tent  with  obligations  to  the  Italy  of  Palla¬ 
dio  for  .architectural  taste.  We  ransack 
pagandom  as  well  as  Christendom  for 
models.  Uameses  the  Great  would  recog¬ 
nize  the  shadow  of  familiar  life  were  he 


I  tr.ansported  to-morrow  into  Piccadilly, 

!  and  Saladin  would  be  comparatively  at 
home  in  Leicester  Square.  A  student  of 
modern  English  literature  can  hardly  take 
up  a  volume  of  poems  without  finding  a 
I  “  faint  Homeric  echo,”  in  the  shape  of  an 
!  epical  or  lyrical  fragment — an  attempt  to 
fetter  Anglo-Saxon  with  he.\ameter8  —  a 
Cavalier  or  a  Jacobite  ballad.  Other  de- 
]>artments  of  literature  have  teemed  for 
the  last  twenty  years  with  imitation.s, 
more  or  less  accurate,  of  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  diaries,  biographies, 
and  novels,  spelt  in  duly  antiquated  or- 
j  thography,  printed  in  quaint  }»rim  type, 
and  bound  in  embossed  covers  with  brass 
clasps.  Some  of  these  productions  have 
been  creditable  endeavors  to  recall  the 
spirit  and  color  of  the  ejmehs  they  profess 
to  portray.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  desirable  to  hint  in  some  ca-ses,  that 
modern  sentiment  is  not  made  less  vapid 
,  by  being  rendered  into  uncouth  diction 
and  barbarous  spelling.  Th.at  an  article 
is  the  better  for  being  dusty,  is  a  theory 
of  literary  commerce  against  which  we 
feel  bound  to  enter  a  protest. 

The  likeliest  haunt  for  a  mannerism  is 
the  promenade  of  society,  and  here  we 
find  the  affectation  of  medievalism,  even 
in  the  orthography  of  family  names. 
There  are  few  who  have  not  among  their 
acquaintance  one  who  spells  his  ])atro- 
nymic  Figgins  with  two  small  fs  and  two 
ys  —  inserts  an  apostrophe  between  the 
two  fii-st  letters  of  Dabbs,  or  changes  the 
]>lebei.an  Smith  into  the  patrician  Smijth  or 
Smythe.  As  the  e.xttemo  vagary  of  the 
reproductive  movement,  take  the  recent 
I  aberrations  of  dress.  Probably  the  god¬ 
dess  of  fashion  who  presided  over  the  re* 

'  vival  of  hoops,  and  instituted  the  “  capil- 
I  lary  attraction”  of  gold  dust,  little  thought, 

I  that  in  imitating  her  great-grandmother, 
and  rivaling  Caligula,  she  was  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  “  signs  of  the  times.”  Hut  the 
'  same  wind  that  harries  the  Athuitic  into 
tempest  turns  over  an  apple-stall  in  a 
village  street.  The  whole  reproductive 
movement,  in  its  largest  and  least  mani¬ 
festations,  seems  to  us  a  notable  phenome- 
'  non  of  constitutional  weakness.  If  the 
,  nation  which,  in  essentials  equally  with 
trifles,  exhibits  these  retrospective  ten- 
.  dencies,  did  not  in  divers  other  of  its  as- 
!  pects  contradict  and  outweigh  them,  its 
de.stiuy  would  indeed  be  piteous.  What 
;  more  fitting  retribution  could  befall  it 
I  than  stagnation ;  a  penalty  such  as  the 
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Hebrew  chronicler  relates  fell  upon  Lot’s 
wife,  who,  looking  back,  became  a  pillar  ? 

But  we  are  open  to  attack  in  another 
breach  of  our  bulwarks.  The  refinements 
of  criticism  ad  unguem^  have  been  strained 
to  the  verge  of  fastidiousness  and  caprice. 
Some,  wealthy  with  the  literary  treasures 
of  centuries,  have  become  misers  of  the 

est,  and  supercilious  towards  the  present. 

mg  feasting  on  one  favorite  dish  of  in¬ 
tellectual  fare  had  made  others  dainty  in 
relishing  all  alien  food.  And  intimate 
correspondence  with  the  world-history  of 
to-day,  while  in  process  of  action,  has 
made  many  over-skeptical  ^as  to  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  yesterday.  A  priori  assump¬ 
tions,  word-juggleries,  forced  allegories, 
and,  above  all,  arbitrary  canons  of  evi¬ 
dence  have  too  often  of  late  usurped  the 
place  of  legitimate  induction.  The  Jesuit 
Hardouin,  who  contended  that  all  the 


classics,  save  Cicero’s  works,  Pliny’s  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  Virgil’s  Georgies,  and  Ho¬ 
race’s  Satires  atid  EpistUs,  were  the 
forgeries  of  mediaeval  mo?iks,  should  have 
been  a  professor  at  Tubingen.  The  im¬ 
portation  of  hyper-criticism,  however, 
into  this  country  can  not  be  wholly 
charged  on  traders  with  Germany,  nor  is 
it  even  there  confined  to  any  particular 
school  of  theology.  The  precision  with 
which  some  of  our  own  orthodox  critics 
have  ventured  to  define  the  limits  between 
simple  candor  and  subtle  artifice  of  narra¬ 
tion,  has  justified  a  recent  defender  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  in  urging  its  bad  gram¬ 
mar  among  the  evidences  of  its  inspira¬ 
tion.  Criticism  has  “  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it  ”  in  secular  literature  no  less  than 
in  theological.  The  ingenious  theory, 
mooted  hmth  here  and  in  America,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  name  of  Bacon  or 
Raleigh  should  be  substituted  for  that  of 
Shaksi»carc,  on  the  title-pages  of  Hamlet 
and  I^ar,  is  a  strong  prima  facie  illus¬ 
tration  in  point.  What  fantastic  tricks 
have  not  the  theorists  of  mythology  played 
before  high  heaven,  and  who  can  put  a 
limit  to  the  vagaries  of  etymologists  r  Of 
one  and  all  we  must  say — “  he  o’er  refines 
— the  scholar’s  fault.” 

If  the  foregoing  considerations  be  duly  i 
weighed,  we  think  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  under  notice  will  be  found  ex¬ 
tremely  simple.  We  have  loved  the  past 
to  excess,  and  gone  mad  in  aiming  to 
be  preternaturally  acute.  It  has  been  a 
just  punishment  that  some  clever  by¬ 


standers  have  profited  by  the  occasion, 
and  stabbed  us  with  our  own  weapons. 

Those  who  agree  with  the  author  of 
Iludibras,  that 

'*  The  pleasure  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat,” 

will  find  a  justification  for  their  tenet  in 
the  conclusion  at  which  they  will  ])robably 
arrive,  from  a  consideration  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  narratives  —  namely,  that  critical 
science  must  be  a  very  unreliable  talisman, 
since  in  ages  eminent  for  its  cultivation 
impostures  have  been  rife.  We  must 
reply,  that  a  parallel  argument  would  es¬ 
tablish  the  inutility  of  a  police  force  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  burglary.  It 
w'ould  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  the 
prosperity  of  imposture  has  been  owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  critical  acumen.  In 

Eroof  of  this  let  it  be  noted,  that  criticism 
as  amply  vindicated  its  claims  to  devel¬ 
opment  as  a  science.  The  sages  of  the 
eras  when  flourished  the  pseudo-Manetho, 
the  false  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the 
interpolator  of  Josephus,  and  the  forgers 
of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  innocently 
accepted  tne  frauds  which  it  has  l>een  re¬ 
served  for  the  last  two  centuries  to  ex¬ 
pose.  Ages  passed  before  a  suspicion  ot 
imposture  stirred.  On  the  other  hand, 
modern  frauds  have  generally  had  an 
ephemeral  existence,  notwithstanding 
their  greater  elaboration.  Chatterton’s 
detection  occupied  but  a  few  months ; 
that  of  Ireland  about  a  year ;  the  Shel¬ 
ley  letters  were  no  sooner  published  than 
withdrawn  ;  the  Schiller  letters  did  not 
see  the  light.  Sounder  principles  of  dis¬ 
crimination  than  w'c  now  possess  w'ould 
preserve  the  literary  world  from  those 
excesses  on  which  charlatans  have  built 
their  fortunes. 

“  ’Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 

Oh  !  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant. 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  we  want" 

The  conclusion  that  seems  to  us  most 
fairly  deducible  from  the  premises,  is  that 
temperate  historical  skepUcism  is  w'iso 
and  safe.  The  synchronism  of  intellectual 
brilliancy  and  successful  fraud  must  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  another  fact, 
no  less  historical,  that  dark  ages  have 
been  dens  of  hypocrisy  as  well  as  ignor¬ 
ance.  Familiar  to  every  national  chroni¬ 
cle  are  the  annals  of  a  magnetism,  where¬ 
in  a  strong-willed  priest  or  king  was  the 
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mighty  mesmerist,  and  a  weak  people  the  I  world’s  a  priori  prejudices  against  his 
passive  “  subject.”  I  view.  These  would  be  justified  by  the 

There  is  no  purpose  to  bo  gained  by  an  !  uninterrupted  testimony  of  centuries  on 
evasion  of  the  fact  that  history  is  full  of ;  one  side  of  the  question.  And  so,  when 
monstrous  shams,  which,  when  first  origin-  \  urging  the  necessity  of  wariness  in  accept- 
ated,  subjugated  thousands,  and  subjugate  |  ing  historical  statements,  we  do  but  adopt 
hundreds  now.  The  magicians  would  not '  an  argument  which  the  wis«lom  of  many 
fail  to  throw  their  spells  over  public  re-  minds  has  crystallised  into  a  proverb — “A 
cords,  and  defile  the  stream  of  history,  |  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.”  Nor,  we 
lest  its  purity  should  bo  fatal  to  their  \  think,  is  this  position  affected  by  what  has 
fame.  What  then  is  left  us  but  to  filter  been  adduced  as  to  the  extravagance  of 
it  ere  we  drink  ?  In  fine,  travelers  into !  critical  skepticism  at  the  present  day. 
the  Past  must  guard  against  the  direc- 1  Tlie  vagaries  of  criticism,  as  of  every 
lions  of  both  fools  and  pedants,  and  be  i  other  science,  are  aberrations  from  a  de¬ 
ready  even  to  stand  still  rather  than  go  |  fined  highway.  The  balance  of  probabili- 
astray.  I  ties  here,  as  always,  W’ill  keep  the  mind 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  advocacy  :  straijjht.  If  this  seem  to  any  one  an  un- 
of  a  skeptical  temper,  that,  in  the  search  ;  satisfactory  guide,  he  must  fight  out  his 
for  truth,  a  prepossession  nullifies  the  aim.  I  quarrel  with  the  laws  of  the  universe. 
But  historical  skepticism  involves  no  more  '  The  quaint  apothegm  of  Isaak  Walton’s 
bias  than  every  wise  man  finds  it  needful ,  friend,  worthy  Dr.  Boteler,  on  the  straw- 
to  take  with  him  in  a  w’alk  up  ijiaffroii ;  berry,  will  bear  a  wider  application  : 
Hill  or  Seven  Dials.  A  writer  who  should  I  “  Doubtless,”  he  used  to  say,  “  God  might 
start  a  theory  that  bread  was  deleterious,  1  have  made  a  better  berry,  but  doubtless 
W'ould  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  God  never  did.” 


From  the  Edlnbnrgh  Berlow. 

THE  ACROPOLIS  OF  ATHENS.* 


Tiik  authentic  history  of  the  Athenian 
Acropolis  reaches  back  from  the  present 
time  to  a  period  of  scarcely  less  than  two 
thousand  four  hundred  years.  No  other 
fortress  has  embraced  so  much  lieauty  and 
splendor  within  its  walls  ;  none  ha.s  wit¬ 
nessed  a  series  of  more  startling  and  mo¬ 
mentous  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  its 
pos-sessors.  Wave  after  wave  of  war  and 
conquest  has  beaten  against  it.  The  city 
which  lies  at  its  feet  has  fallen  beneath 


*  L'Acropoie  d'Aihinu.  Par  E.  Beul£,  An- 
cion  Membra  de  r£cole  d’Athunes.  2  toIs.  Paris: 
1853. 

Etudes  sur  le  Peloponnese.  Par  E.  Bxulk.  Paris : 
1865. 

Athines  aux  XVe^'XVIe  el  XVJJe  Sucles.  Par 
lo  CuMTK  DB  LaBOBUE.  2  Vols.  Pd  111 :  1854. 

La  ilinerve  de  Phydias  restitute  par  M  Simart 
d'aprh  lee  textes  et  ks  monumens  figures.  Par 
Au>H0K8E  DE  Caionni.  Paris  :  1855. 


the  assaults  of  the  Persian,  the  Spartan, 
the  Macedonian,  and  the  lioman.  It  Inas 
opened  its  gates  to  the  barbarous  hordes 
of  Alaric,  and  the  not  less  sav.age  robbers 
of  Catalonia.  It  has  passed  from  the 
representatives  of  the  Crusaders  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans ;  and  the 
shrine  of  Athena  has  seen  the  offerings 
of  heathenism  give  place  to  the  holier 
ritual  of  Greek  and  Latin  Christianity, 
and  these  in  their  turn  succeeded  by  the 
cold  and  lifeless  ceremonial  of  Islam. 
Through  all  these  and  other  vicissitudes 
it  has  passed,  changing  only  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  occupants,  unchanged  in  its 
loveliness  and  splendor.  With  a  few 
blemishes  and  losses,  whether  from  the 
decaying  taste  of  later  times  or  the  occa¬ 
sional  robberies  of  a  foreign  conqueror, 
unaffected  in  its  general  aspect,  it  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  eyes  of  the  victorious  Otto- 
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man  the  same  front  of  unparalleled  beauty  '  the  extreme  conclusion  that  the  Hellenic 
which  it  liad  displayed  in  the  days  of  element  wa.s  annihilated. 

Pericles,  The  professors  of  new  creeds  had  There  are  the  old  places,  and  not  a  few 
w  orshiped  within  its  beautiful  temples ;  of  the  old  familiar  names.  There  is  the 
but,  beneath  the  deep  blue  of  the  Athe-  magic  still  of  sun  and  sky ;  and  the  scanty 
nian  sky  and  the  dazzling  splendor  of  the  stream  of  Kephissus  still  leads  us  in 
Athenian  sun,  the  shrine  of  the  gray-eyed  thought  to  the  ivy  groves  where  the 
Goddess  and  the  hall  of  Krechtheus  had  nightingale  sang  in  the  dells  of  old  Kolo- 
lost  but  little  of  their  earlier  glory,  long  j  nos.  But  if  it  have  this  power  in  our 
after  the  one  had  become  a  mosque  anil  |  colder  and  harsher  regions,  the  spell  must 
the  other  a  harem.  To  him  who  looks  be  stronger  still  in  the  enchanted  laud 
upon  it  now,  the  scene  is  changed  in-  itself;  and  the  error  may  be  j)ardoneJ 
deed  ;  changed  not  only  in  the  loss  of  its  which  leads  the  Athenian  of  our  own  day 
treasures  of  decorative  art,  (for  of  many  to  claim  kindro<lwith  those  who  achieved 
of  these  it  had  been  robbed  before,)  but  its  greatness  and  created  its  glories, 
with  its  loveliest  fabrics  shattered,  many  It  is,  however,  a  gr.ave  question  of  fact 
reduced  to  hoi)ele8s  ruin,  and  not  a  few  !  which  sentiment  will  help  us  but  little  to 
utterly  obliterated.  Less  than  tw'o  cen- '  answer,  and  of  which  it  is  probably  hope- 
turies  have  sufficed  to  bring  about  all  j  less  to  expect  a  full  solution.  Athens  in 
this  dilapidation  :  less  than  three  months  j  the  Sclavonic  age  is  to  us  almost  as  obscure 
sufficed  to  accomplish  it.  If  the  Venetian  as  Athens  before  the  dawn  of  contempo- 
by  his  abortive  conquest  inflicted  not '  rary  history  ;  and  if  an  examination  of  the 
more  injury  on  the  liiir  heritage  of  Athe-  scanty  notices  which  remain  fail  of  con- 
nian  art  than  it  had  undergone  from  all  I  vineing  us  that  the  modern  (ireeks  are 
jireceding  spoliations,  he  left  it,  not  merely  i  merely  Byzaiitinized  ifk-lavonian.s,  it  will 
from  the  havoc  of  war  but  by  wanton  '  still  less  lead  us  to  consider  them  the  kins- 
subsequent  mutilation,  in  that  state  which  '  men  of  Pericles  and  Phormion.  The  fifth 
rendered  the  recovery  of  its  ancient  grace  ,  century  of  the  Christian  era  finds  Athens 
and  majesty  impossible.  sunk  in  a  darkness  scarcely  less  «lcep  than  ^ 

Yet  the  Acropolis  still  rises  above  a  !  that  from  which  it  emerged  five  centuries* 
city  whose  inhabitants  cling  with  the  before  it ;  but  the  many  causes  then  at 
pride  of  ancient  lineage  to  the  memories  '  work  throughout  Greece  to  diminish  the 
of  Conon  and  Mnesicles,  of  Pericles  and  >  old  po|>uhition,  and  in  some  p.irts  to  anni- 
Phidhis.  In  the  darkest  days  of  barbaric  ,  hilate  it,  together  with  the  new  elements 
inro.ads,  abandoned  by  the  feeble  Caesars  constantly  i)oured  in  by  Goths  and 
of  Byzantium,  cut  oflF  from  the  knowledge  j  Sclaves,  Bulgarians  and  Wallachians,  are 
and  lost  to  the  symp-athy  of  Western  more  than  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  claim 
Christendom,  the  peo))le  of  Athens  have  of  the  modern  Athenians  to  any  thing  like 
still  cherished  the  Hellenic  name,  still  purity  of  blood. 

exhibited  some  characteristics  of  those  The  causes  which  contributed  to  this 
whom  they  termed  their  forefathers.  But  change  of  population  account  also  in  great 
history  has  threatened  to  deal  harshly  measure  for  the  astonishing  ignorance  of 
with  this  proud  inheritance;  and  while  modem  Greek  history  which  prevailed 
some  rest  tiieir  Philhellenic  aspirations  on  j  throughout  Europe  till  towards  the  close 
the  identity  of  the  modern  Greeks  with  of  the  seventeenth  century.  With  its 
those  who  fought  at  Salamis  or  fell  at !  population  steadily  decreasing  from  fiscal 
Syracuse,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  oppression  .and  consequent  social  demora- 
look  back  to  the  inundations  of  the  Scla-  lization,  Greece  presented  to  the  migrat- 
vonio  hordes  as  to  the  grave  of  the  pure  ory  hordes  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
Hellenic  race.  Athens,  indeed,  and  its  centuries  a  tempting  field  uhich  the 
people  during  the  Sclavonic  ages  are  to  Eastern  Emperors  scarcely  eared  to  de- 
us  almost  as  obscure  and  unknown  as  fend.  Thus  i.solated  from  the  interests  of 
Athens  before  the  dawn  of  contemimrary  the  Empire,  it  became  practically  .an  un¬ 
history.  But  the  scanty  notices  which  known  land  until  the  Crusades  brought 
remain  prove  sufficiently'  that  the  influx  the  warriors  of  the  West  to  usurp  the 
of  Goths  and  Sclaves,  of  Bulgarians  and  throne  of  the  Caesars.  With  the  esta- 
Wallachians,  must  have  diminished  the  blishment  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Con- 
numbers  and  changed  the  character  of  the  stantinople,  Greece  became  a  prize  for 
old  population,  even  if  we  do  not  adopt  some  of  the  most  powerful  crusadmg 
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cliieftains,  and  under  their  rule  the  eourts  i 
of  Thcssalonica,  Athens,  and  the  Pelo  j 
ponnesns,  attained  to  no  small  reputation  '< 
even  thronjrhout  Western  Europe.  But  | 
their  ma"nitieence  Av.as  entirely  modem.  | 
It  centered  wholly  round  their  own  per-  j 
sons  and  interests  ;  and  although  the  con-  i 
dition  of  the  people  w'as  in  no  rcs])Oct  j 
worse,  in  some  re.speets  ]».alpahly  better,  ] 
still  they  did  but  njinister  to  the  glory  of ; 
the  houses  of  Neri  or  Aeciajuoli,  of  I)e  ’ 
la  Hoohe  or  Brienne.  The  beautiful  | 
structures  of  Athens  and  its  Acropolis 
w'cre  prized,  not  as  heirlooms  of  departed  ' 
greatness,  but  as  the  ornaments  of  a  feu¬ 
dal  court  and  the  rewards  of  successful ' 
valor.  Yet  the  darkness  was  to  be 
thicker  and  deeper  still ;  and  with  its 
submission  to  the  Ottom.an  Turks  the  city 
of  Athena  passed  under  a  veil  which  was 
lifted  up  only  to  reveal  the  havoc  wrought ! 
by  the  friendly  anus  of  Morosini.  The 
depth  of  this  general  ignorance  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  or  even 
to  realize ;  but  its  eaiises  were  sufficiently 
complex.  M.  de  L,alK)rde  expresses  sur- 
)>ri8e  that  the  so-ealle<l  Renaissance  of  the 
fifteenth  century  did  not  at  once  direct 
public  attention  to  Greece.  But  that  j 
revival,  so  far  as  eoneenied  art,  was  sim¬ 
ply  the  abandonment  of  the  real  strength 
and  glor>'  of  every  form  of  national  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  the  substitution  of  an  adven¬ 
titious  and  utterly  unmeaning  decoration. 
It  would  have  been  therefore  a  more 
legitimate  cause  for  wonder,  had  so  false 
and  hollow  a  movement  led  to  a  genuine 
study  of  the  sjurit  and  laws  of  Greek  art, 
of  which  it  borrowed,  and  borrowed  only 
to  mar  and  corrupt,  its  external  fonns. 
Beyond  this  lav  other  and  more  constrain¬ 
ing  causes,  h^or  many  a  w'cary  centtiry 
Greece  had  been  a  theater  of  almost 
uninterrupted  convulsion.  Ileal  lovers  of 
Greek  art  there  w’ore  none.  Commercial 
enterprise  and  religious  devotion  chose 
naturally  the  shortest  and  the  s.afest  route;  ^ 
and  the  sleepless  jealousy  of  the  Turks  ‘ 
prompted  them  to  close  up  to  the  utmost 
all  access  to  their  conquered  territorie.s. 
Thus,  from  a  Christian,  Athens  became  a 
Moslem  city,  unnoticed  by  any  state  of 
Western  Europe  with  the  single  exception 
of  Venice. 

“  She  alone,”  to  adopt  the  words  of  M.  de  La- ' 
horde,  “  from  a  merely  material  point  of  view  i 
could  feel  the  force  of  the  blow  struck  at  the  i 
interests  of  Europe  and  her  own  commerce  by  j 
the  submission  of  almost  the  whole  of  Greece.  I 


But  Venice,  without  the  aid  of  religious  fanati¬ 
cism,  was  then  powerless ;  and  the  Christians 
concerned  themselves  only  with  the  Holy  Places. 
While  the  route  to  Jerusalem  lay  open,  and  in 
some  measure  protected,  that  which  lay  beyond 
or  beside  it  struck  them  but  little  amidst  the 
general  desolation  of  Eastern  Christendom.” 
— Athhtes,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

Thus,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  was 
Athens  almost  wholly  withdrawn  from  the 
observation  of  the  civilized  W'orld.  The 
arclueologist  and  the  architect  feared,  the 
religious  pilgrim  cared  not,  to  approach 
it ;  and  the  few'  Avho  ventured  to  brave 
the  jealousy  or  wrath  of  the  Turks  have 
left  us  specimens  of  ignorance  and  mis- 
conceidion  which  we  might  be  pardoned 
for  putting  aside  with  impatience,  but 
which  M,  de  Lalxjrde  has  set  himself  to 
examine  with  commendable  perseverance. 
Ho  is  in  truth  the  first  writer,  gifted  with 
a  fine  appreciation  of  Greek  art,  who  has 
applied  liis  erudition  and  his  taste  to 
elucidate  the  most  obscure  and  ungrateful 
period  of  the  historv  of  Athens,  and  he 
IS  fully  entitled  to  tiie  gratefiil  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  all  whom  his  labors  may,  as 
he  liojK's,  relieve  from  “  j>ainful  researches 
.and  great  loss  of  time.”  The  “  dark  ages” 
may  almost  be  s.aid  to  have  lasted  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  as  far  as  the  critical  exploration  of 
the  monuments  of  Greece  is  concerned. 
A  hundred  years  ago  Athens  was  not  much 
better  know’ii  than  Xineveh. 

The  few  tnavelers  who  in  earlier  times 
profe8se<I  some  acquaintance  with  Athe¬ 
nian  archaeology,  <lid  but  share  in  that 
ludicrous  inn]>titnde  for  all  such  criticism, 
w’hich,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  was  almo.st  universal.  When  by 
the  same  corruption  which  formed  the 
word  “  Staml>oul,”  Athens  was  know'n  in 
mariner’s  charts  as  “  Settines ;”  when  an 
anonymous  Greek  writer  could  limit  all 
its  buildings  to  theaters  and  schools  ; 
w’hen,  even  to  the  most  important  of  them, 
names  were  assigned  arbitrarily  and  at 
random  ;  when  the  Propyltea  became  the 
p.alace  of  the  dukes  of  Athens,  and  the 
temple  of  vtKTf  a-nrepoe;  the  School  of  the 
Musicians ;  when  Francesco  Giamberti 
(San  Gallo)  could  jnirchase  from  an  itine¬ 
rant  Greek,  and  embody  in  his  own  Ita¬ 
lian  researches,  pretended  copies  of  ancient 
buildings,  every  one  an  impudent  forgery, 
we  can  but  repay  with  a  smile  the  cau¬ 
tious  prudence  of  the  artist,  who,  not 
caring  to  prosecute  his  studies  on  the  spot 
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at  the  risk  of  imprisonment  or  torture,  I 
“  pleasantly”  transformed  Athens  into  a  | 
Gothic  town  of  Flanders.  This  design  is  ^ 
80  far  honest  that,  even  in  the  disposition 
of  its  buildings  there  is  not  the  slightest 
approximation  to  Athenian  topography. 
Another,  by  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  in  the 
same  lifleenth  century,  ha.s  in  one  corner 
a  castle  on  a  hill  to  represent  the  Acro- 
]toIi8,  and  a  cathedral,  much  like  that  of 
Mayence,  to  servo  for  any  chance  building 
at  its  base. 

The  rejwrts  of  travelers,  or  professed 
travelers,  of  the  sixteenth  century  deserve  | 
more  serious  strictures.  We  may  pardon  ; 
the  man  who  paints  plans  of  Athens  in  a  ! 
studio  of  Ghent  or  Mayence,  but  the  ! 
same  indulgence  can  not  be  extended  to  * 
those  who  speak  of  it  as  a  phice  almost 
uninhabited,  and  a  mere  scene  of  desola¬ 
tion.  Such  was  the  account  of  Atidr6  The- 
vet,  in  1550,  (Laborde,  i.  40,)  who  main¬ 
tains  that  he  saw  at  Athens  nothing  worth 
describing  but  a  statue  shown  to  him  by 
a  renegade  Christian  as  liaving  been  re¬ 
cently  dug  up.  This  statue,  after  a  mi¬ 
nute  description,  he  states  was  inscribed 
(juXrdTu.  He  admits  that  there 
are  some  columns  and  obelisks,  but  “  all 
in  ruins,  and  also  some  vestiges  of  several 
colleges,  (where,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  Plato  i 
read,)  shaped  like  the  Colosseum  at  j 
Rome.”  Another,  in  1564,  tells  us  that : 
of  Athens  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  i 
small  castle  and  a  hamlet  unprotected  | 
even  against  the  attack  of  wild  beasts,  ' 
“  eu  quoi,”  he  piously  adds,  “  on  peut 
bien  voir  le  jugement  de  Dieu,  d’avoir, 
mis  ceste  desolation  en  lieu  tant  illnstre 
pour  le  mepris  de  sa  parolle.  Car  si 
onques  ville  fut  bien  assise  et  bien  {>oli- 
ciee,  cest  cy  I’estoit,  et  neanmoins  on  n’y 
voit  que  ruyne  et  apparcncc  de  lieu 
desert.” 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
Martin  Kraus  (or  Krusius)  of  Tflbingen 
addressed  to  Symeon  Kabasilas  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  the  following  question  :  “  Our 
German  historians  tell  us  that  Athens  is 
completely  destroyed,  and  that  in  its 
place  stand  some  fishermen’s  huts.  Is 
this  true  ?”  The  answer  of  Kabasilas, 
while  it  refutes  this  fable,  betrays  also  his 
general  ignoi’anoe.  With  his  contonpo- 
rary  Theodore  Zygomalas  the  Parthenon 
was  a  Pantheon,  with  Kabasilas  it  be¬ 
comes  a  temple  of  “  the  unknown  God.” 
The  same  dedication  is  given  in  1621  by 
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Louis  des  Hayes,  the  ambassador  of  Louis 
XUL,  or,  as  M.  de  Laborde  thinks,  by 
his  secretary,  who  describes  it  as  of  oval 
form  both  internally  and  externally. 
Shortly  before  this,  in  1613,  the  work  of 
artistic  8j)olialion  was  inaugurated  under 
the  ausj)ice8  of  the  Earl  of  Anindel,  and 
the  English  public  began  to  a(*quire  an 
acqii.aintance  with  at  least  some  fragments 
of  Hellenic  art.  But  the  merit  of  intro¬ 
ducing  any  thing  like  a  real  study  of 
Athenian  tojwgraphy  Wlongs  unquestion¬ 
ably  to  the  Capuchin  Fathers,  w’ho  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Jesuits  in  Athens  in  1658. 
These  missionaries,  amongst  other  things, 
purchased  and  preservcnl  the  choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  and  drew  up  a 
plan  of  Athens  and  its  vicinity  far  exceed¬ 
ing  in  value  any  which  had  been  hitherto 
designed. 

But  new  troubles  ensued.  Rhodes  and 
Cyprus  had  submitted  to  the  Turks ;  and 
in  1669  followed  the  surrender  of  Crete 
j  by  Morosiui.  The  most  rigorous  measures 
I  were  enforced  by  Mohammedan  hatred  and 
j  jealousy  against  all  Christians  throughout 
!  the  Archipelago :  and  so  closed  a  period 
I  of  ne.arly  five  and  twenty  years,  during 
which  scarcely  any  traveler  had  ventured 
to  approach  Athens.  The  spell  was  broken 
by  the  Marquis  de  Nointel,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  but  eccentric  ambassador  of  Louis 
XIV.  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Of  his  not 
injudiciously  pom|>ous  embassy,  of  the  self- 
conceit  which  made  that  splendor  a  source 
of  constant  delight,  of  his  extende<i  trav¬ 
els,  of  his  lavish  expenditure  in  collecting 
things  valuable  or  curious,  of  his  conse¬ 
quent  pecuniary  difliculties,  of  the  nOglect 
and  ingratitude  of  the  King  which  dark¬ 
ened  his  declining  days,  the  pages  of  M. 

[  de  Laborde  contain  a  lengthy  but  inter¬ 
esting  account.  W e  must,  however,  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  his  visit  to  Athens,  into 
which,  in  present  of  the  Turkish  officers, 
j  and  amidst  the  waving  of  banners  and 
blowing  of  trumpets,  he  made  his  im|)os- 
j  ing  entry  in  the  year  1674.  In  an  official 
I  position,  which  presented  him  some  facil- 
!  ities  and  secured  him  from  all  molestation, 
j  M.  de  Nointel  made  an  excellent  use  of 
his  opportunities ;  and  the  few  weeks  of 
!  his  sojourn  may  be  considered  as  a  new 
era  for  Athenian  archaeology.  To  insure 
acourate  drawings,  he  had  brought  with 
him,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Le  Brim,  his  pupil  Jacques  Carrey 
of  Troyes.  On  the  fourteenth  of  Novem¬ 
ber  permission  was  obtained  for  making 
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drawings :  on  the  seventeenth  of  Decem¬ 
ber  M.  de  Nointel  and  his  train  were  in 
preparation  for  immediate  departure. 
During  that  time,  under  the  risk  of  iiav- 
ing  that  permission  withdrawn  at  any 
moment,  without  scaffolding  or  the  help 
of  any  contrivance  to  enable  him  to  work 
in  an  unconstrained  attitude,  obliged  to  j 
stand  close  to  the  building  whose  jwecincts 
were  by  no  means  oi)en  then  as  now,  he 
made  designs  of  the  two  pediments  of  the 
Parthenon,  of  ninety-two  metopes  and  of 
more  than  300  feet  of  the  frieze.  “  II  fail- 
lit  s’y  crever  les  yeux,”  says  Spon,  who 
visited  Athens  the  year  after.  Yet  he  | 
has  produced  drawings  which,  dcj)reciated 
by  Colonel  Leake  as  rude  and  inaccurate, 
fully  deserve  in  our  judgment  the  ]»raise 
bestowed  on  them  by  M.  de  I.aborde. 
To  the  keen  eye  of  the  archseologist  they 
may  not  be  faultless  :  but  M.  de  Laborde 
justly  iisks  that  they  may  l)e  contrasted 
with  the  drawings  of  the  Parthenon  fur¬ 
nished  by  Spon,  by  Wheler,  by  Coraelio 
Magui,  and  d’Ottieres.  So  compared, 
they  are  as  gold  atnongst  the  dross,  while 
the  remarkable  vigor  and  ease  of  the  out¬ 
line  go  far  towards  guaranteeing  their 
general  truthfulness  and  accuracy.  M. 
de  Laborde  may  well  pronunco  them 
worthy  of  admiration,  apart  from  the 
didiculties  under  which  they  were  ex¬ 
ecuted,  and  the  service  which  he  h.as 
rendered  by  them,  “a  service  great  in¬ 
deed  when  we  remember  that  many  of 
these  bas-reliefs  and  statues  have  been 
either  altogether  lost,  or  so  broken  into  ! 
fragments  that  without  the  help  of  his  | 
designs  the  task  of  repiecing  them  •would  I 
be  liopeless.”  The  intention  of  de 
Nointel,  that  these  sketches  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  memoir  on  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  was  unfortunately  prevented  by 
his  pecuniary  embarras-sments  and  his 
sudden  recall. 

The  .account  drawn  up  in  1672  for  the 
Abbt*  l*ecoil  by  the  Jesuit  J.  P.  Babin, 
sufficiently  .attests  the  worthlessness  of  the 
written  reiiorts  of  those  days.  Amidst 
the  many  passages  which  even  M.  de 
L.aborde  confesses  himself  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend,  conple<i  with  edifying  narratives 
of  cour.ageous  martyrdoms  and  prodigious 
births,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  value 
to  assign  to  one  or  two  expressions  which 
would  otherwise  be  of  great  moment. 
The  question  whether  the  Parthenon  was 
hypwthral  might  approach  its  solution, 
could  we  trust  his  assertion  that  “  he  saw' 


therein  three  ranges  of  vaults  supported 
on  very  high  marble  columns,  that  is,  the 
nave  with  its  two  aisles.”  TTiis  account 
of  Babin  was  published  by  Spon  liefore 
he  visited  Greece,  with  a  view  of  Athens, 
which  betrays  the  weak  sense  still  pre¬ 
valent  on  the  sul^ect  of  topographical 
veracity,  but  w'hich  M.  de  Laoorde 
estimates  at  more  than  its  right  value. 
The  Propyltea  are  in  it  tw'o  miserable 
castle  turrets,  the  Parthenon  a  contempt¬ 
ible  Basilica. 

The  n.ame  of  Spon  is  associated  with 
more  than  one  controversy  which  has 
been  allowed  unjustly  to  detract  from  his 
fair  fame.  While  he  was  occupied  with 
the  narrsitive  of  Babin,  the  Capuchin 
Fathers  were  forwarding  similar  docu¬ 
ments  w'ith  plans  to  Paris,  ail  which  came 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Guillet  de  iSt.  George. 
The  history  of  this  man  and  his  w'ork 
I  scarcely  deserves  the  space  which  M.  de 
Laborde  has  devoted  to  it.  It  may  suffice 
to  say  that,  having  examined  these  ac¬ 
counts,  he  must  needs  publish  them  in  the 
form  of  a  romance.  A  brother  serving 
with  the  army  is  taken  prisoner  in  Hun- 
I  gary  and  conveyed  to  Athens,  and  the 
'  narrative  is  the  fruit  of  his  captivity.  His 
critical  acumen  and  sense  of  veracity  are 
on  a  par  with  this  brilli.ant  introduction. 
With  the  written  8t.atement  of  the  Capu¬ 
chins  ho  mingled  others  gathered  from 
hearsay,  and  the  romancer  of  la  Guilletiere 
averred  that  his  own  eyes  had  seen  on  the 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon  the  inscription 
rut  dj'VuxJTU)  dfQ.  Spon,  while  he  contra¬ 
dicted  this,  impugned  the  veracity  of  the 
whole  w'ork ;  and  M.  Guillet  in  reply  pro¬ 
cured  or  forged  letters  from  two  Capu¬ 
chins,  affirming  that  they  had  const.antly 
read  this  inscription  on  the  s|>ot,  although 
a  {lart  of  it  was  certainly  somewhat 
defaced. 

Throughout  his  short  career  (he  died 
in  the  greatest  distress  at  Geneva  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eight)  Spon  showed  himself 
tlie  very  reverse  of  M.  Guillet  de  St. 
George.  After  careful  study  at  home,  he 
determined  to  test  his  know’le<lge  by  a 
jouniey  to  Athens.  If  he  falls  sometimes 
into  palpable  mi8t.akea,  and  adopts  con- 
!  elusions  on  very  insufficient  premises,  his 
work  is  still  th.at  of  a  m.-m  who  records 
;  what  he  saw  without  fiction  or  exaggera- 
I  tion.  Misled,  like  all  betbre  him,  by  the 
I  changes  made  on  the  introduction  of  the 
1  Christian  ritual,  Spon  takes  the  Opistho- 
i  domos  to  be  the  original  entrance  to  the 
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Parthenon ;  bnt,  as  a  remark  of  his  own,  ] 
he  assijorns  its  sculptures  to  the  age  of, 
Hadrian,  from  a  resemblance  of  one  of, 
the  figures  to  his  portniits,  and  because  , 
the  whiteness  of  the  marble  was  not  in 
keeping  with  the  tints  of  the  architectural  , 
portions.  Such  mistakes  are,  however,  | 
redeemed  by  genuine  confes-sions  of  un- . 
certainty  or  ignorance  and  a  spirit  of 
scientific  research  which  make  his  early 
death  a  cause  for  deep  regret.  The  com- 1 
pajiion  of  his  travels.  Sir  George  Wheler,  ■ 
has  obtained  (in  M.  dc  Laborde's  judg- ! 
ment,  very  undeservedly)  a  happier  re- , 
putation.  Spou’s  work  is  undoubtedly  ] 
repro<lueed,  or  rather  translated  in  that  | 
of  Wheler;  but  the  addition  of  some 
original  matter  has  led  M.  Beule  and  , 
others  to  quote  in  preference  from  the  ; 
latter,  and  to  attribute  to  him  greater 
critical  skill  and  |)ower  of  thought,  j 
Wheler’s  remarks  are,  however,  confined  | 
to  popular  mannei’s  .and  bot.anical  notes ; : 
and  his  scholarship  M.  de  Laborde  tries 
by  the  fact  that  but  for  the  help  of  S[K)n’8  ; 
third  volume  he  could  not  have  decently 
given  two  inscriptions;  in  fact,  “thei 
moment  that  Spun  fails  him,  his  inscrip- 1 
tions  fail  him  also.” 

With  these  names  (the  visit  of  some  j 
military  engineers  cxcepteii)  close  the  i 
seiies  of  travelers  who  adsited  Athens  j 
before  its  siege  by  Slorosiui ;  and  for  none  i 
perha|>s,  with  the  exception  of  Carrey  as  . 
a  draftsman,  and  S{>ou  as  .an  archaeologist,  j 
is  there  any  reason  to  regret  that  their  i 
facilities  for  observation  were  not  greater.  | 
Whatever  be  the  value  of  his  letter  press,  i 
the  plans  of  Spon  are  miserable,  those  of 
Wheler  worse,  and  most  of  their  precur¬ 
sors  appear  destitute  of  the  very  faculty 
of  arcliajological  criticism. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  the 
magnificence  of  the  Acropolis  was  to  i 
suffer  its  first  irrep.ar.ablo  cata.strophe. 
Hitherto  the  alterations  for  military  and 
other  purposes  had  not  marred  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  of  the  buildings,  although  the 
injuries  inflicted  .at  various  times  h.ad  been 
neither  few  nor  slight.  With  the  walls 
of  the  city,  those  also  of  the  Acropolis 
had  Iwen  more  or  less  injured  by  Lysan- 
der  and  Sylla.  The  Ca*sars  of  Home  and 
Byxantium  had  raised  their  defensive 
w'orks  against  Gothic  and  Slavonic  in¬ 
vaders.  By  the  dukes  of  Athens,  the 
Propylaea  had  been  converted  into  a 
palace,  and  a  high  tower  rose  on  the  ruins 
of  the  southern  portico.  Tlie  w'ork  of 


Mnesicles  was  destined  to  be  yet  more 
roughly  dealt  wdth  by  the  Turks.  A  huge 
bastion  was  raised  in  front  of  the  Pro- 
pylaa,  which,  from  a  palace,  were  now 
turned  into  a  powder  magazine.  In  1656, 
this  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the 
Turkish  aga  and  all  his  family  destroyed  ; 
but  the  splendid  construction  of  the  build¬ 
ing  left  it  in  great  ]>art  uninjured.  Fin¬ 
ally,  the  year  before  the  attack  of  the 
Venetians,  the  beautiful  temple  of  vikt) 
dnrepo^  was  demolished  to  make  room 
for  a  battery  of  six  guns.  Some  injuries 
also  the  AcrojKdis  had  sustained  both 
from  friends  and  foes,  inflicted  directly 
on  its  w'orks  of  art.  The  sacrilegious 
hands  of  Alacedonian  and  Human  robbers 
hatl  plundered  it  of  its  trejisures:  the 
Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  could 
boast  of  some  of  the  works  of  I’hidias. 
The  rising  sun  greeted  no  more  the  image 
of  Athena,  for  the  requirements  of  the 
Christian  ritual  had  reversed  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  Parthenon,  and  six 
statues  of  the  Eastern  pediment  had  been 
knocked  down  to  make  room  for  a  win¬ 
dow.  The  victorious  Turk,  scarcely  per- 
haj)s  consistent  with  his  creed,  was  more 
merciful  th.an  the  Christian.  Th.at  glorious 
temple  was  not  withdrawn  Irom  the 
Christian  worship  until  the  infatuation 
of  the  de}x)sed  Acciajuoli  drew  dow'n  the 
wrath  of  Mohammed  II.  A  veil  of  white- 
wa.sh  was  then  thrown  over  the  seductive 
pictures  of  the  Christians,  while  the 
muezzitPs  minaret  rose  up  at  the  south¬ 
west  angle  of  the  building.  No  attempt, 
how’cver,  was  made  to  deface  the  sciilj)- 
tures,  and  even  the  high  altar  remained 
in  its  place  in  the  ilays  of  Carrey  and  de 
Nointel. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  de  Laborde’s 
work  Is  mainly  occupied  with  a  very  ani¬ 
mated  and  interesting  n.arrative  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Morosini.  But  the  fortunes  of 
“  the  Peloponnesian”  concern  us  here  only 
in  so  far  as  they  affected  those  of  the 
Athenian  Acropolis.  To  this  rock-shrine 
of  Athens  his  exploits  in  war  and  his  dep¬ 
redations  in  pe.ace  were  more  fatal  than 
any  injuries  from  Goths  or  Sclav onians, 
from  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  or 
the  wild  Latin  crusaders.  The  victory  of 
Sobieski,  w’hich  turned  the  culminating 
fortunes  of  the  Ottoman,  inspired  Venice, 
in  1684,  with  an  unwonted  bravery,  and 
the  insults  of  the  Turk  were  repaid  and 
anticipated  by  a  voluntary  declaration  of 
war.  While  her  trembling  representative 
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was  summoning  courage  to  make  the  an- 
nouiioemcDt  at  Constautinople,  the  proud 
republic  was  gathering  a  motley  army  of  | 
mercenaries,  amongst  whom  the  Italian  I 
element  was  very  sparsely  mingled.  A 
magnideent  fleet  under  Morosini  trans¬ 
ported  the  trooj)8  commanded  by  Otto  of , 
Kbnigsmark,  and  the  victory  of  l^atras,  in  I 
1687,  laid  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  power  | 
of  Venice.  At  Corinth,  a  council  of  war  I 
■was  held  to  determine  the  course  for  the  I 
campaign  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  justice  ! 
to  Morosini  requires  tlie  statement  that  j 
lie  was  earnest  in  deprecating  the  attack  j 
on  Atliens,  and  eloquent  in  pointing  out  | 
the  difticulties  in  which  its  success  would  j 
involve  them.  His  warnings  were  over-  i 
Imrne  ;  his  designs  to  winter  at  Tripolitzji 
abandoned.  An  immediate  departure  for  i 
Athens  was  determined  on,  and  towards  ' 
the  close  of  September  the  Venetian 
fleet  rode  at  anchor  within  the  harbor  of ; 
Hrapus.  i 

The  Land  forces  m.arched  by  the  Long  j 
Walls  to  invest  the  Acropolis,  whither  the 
Turkish  garrison  had  retired.  A  battery 
from  the  Musamin  opened  its  fire  on  the  ! 
Propyia?a,  a  second  from  the  Pnyx  on  the  | 
batteries  raised  midway  by  the  Turks,  : 
and  four  mortars,  each  of  five  hundred  , 
pounds,  hurled  their  fiit.al  burdens  on  the 
doomed  Acropolis.  Other  batteries  were  1 
raised,  as  these  were  found  defective,  and  I 
an  attempt  at  undermining  was  carried  on  | 
for  some  time  in  vain.  A  well-directed  | 
shell  accomplished  more  than  all  their  la- ; 
borious  ettbrts.  The  Turkish  garrison  had  i 
habitually  used  the  most  sjilendid  build¬ 
ings  for  their  powder  stores,  and  in  an 
evil  hour  for  the  annals  of  art  a  deserter 
announced  that  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon 
Avas  full  of  gunpowder.  The  skill  of  a 
Ltineburg  engineer  soon  hurled  a  shell 
into  the  midst  of  it,  and  the  work  of  Icti¬ 
nus  and  Callicrates  was  8h.attered  by  the 
explosion. 

“  Tlie  walls  of  the  sanctuary,  including  that 
which  separated  it  from  the  Opisthodomos, 
were  overthrown,  and  with  them  three  fourths 
of  the  frier,e  of  Phidias,  together  with  all  the 
columns  of  the  Pronaos  except  one,  and  eight 
columns  of  the  Peristyle  on  the  north  and  six 
on  the  south.  But  when  we  speak  of  a  wall  of 
three  hundred  and  flily  feet  in  length  and  more 
than  forty  in  hight,  formed  of  marhie  blocks 
three  feet  in  thickness  and  six  in  length,  of 
twenty-one  columns  more  than  thirty  feet  high, 
we  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  this  terrific  catastro¬ 
phe.  We  must  also  figure  to  ourselves  tlie 


wonderful  and  enormous  architrave  which  sur¬ 
mounted  these  columns,  those  iiuurble  blocks 
sculptured  in  compartments,  those  slabs  which 
covered,  the  one  the  peristyle,  the  other  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  temple,  and  which,  as  by  a  thun¬ 
derstroke,  were  hurled  upon  the  ground  and 
lay  there  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  explosion  was 
so  violent  that  it  hurled  the  debris  from  the 
temple  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  that  is, 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  fortress  where  the  miners 
were  assailing  the  Acropolis.  As  tlie  Parthenon 
fell  enveloped  in  flames,  there  rose  from  the 
camp  of  the  be.siegers,  a  cry  of  joy  and  victory, 
a  savage  hurrah,  in  which  the  Venetian  histori¬ 
ans  heard  the  words,  ‘  Viva  la  nostra  republi- 
ca but  which  the  surrounding  echoes  return¬ 
ed  in  German  phrase,  ‘  Siege,  lebe  hoch  Graf 
Konigsmark.’  It  matters  little  in  what  lan¬ 
guage  a  European  army  expressed  such  feelings 
of  triumph  and  exultation  at  sight  of  this 
wretched  spectacle ;  we  only  remark  that  the 
Turks  were  not  cast  down  by  their  disaster. 
They  awaited  their  deliverance  from  without,  and 
they  adhered  to  their  resolution  of  maintaining 
their  position  until  the  Seraskier  c<ame  to  drive 
out  the  infidel.  I^rly  on  Uie  twenty-eighth,  on 
Uie  news  of  his  approach,  they  doubled  the 
strength  of  their  tire,  hoping  thus  to  engage 
the  exclusive  attention  of  the  besiegers ;  but 
Konigsmark  was  not  a  general  to  be  surprised. 
Warned  on  his  side  by  his  advanced  posts,  he 
set  forth  to  encounter  the  coming  troops.  The 
Sentskier  declined  the  combat  thus  boldly  of- 
fered^to  him,  and  retired  without  engaging  his 
forces.  The  Turks  of  the  Acropolis  were  en¬ 
couraged  in  their  resistance  by  the  hope  of  his 
aid ;  in  a  few  moments,  and  in  their  very  sight, 
this  hope  melted  away.  Awakened  to  their  real 
case,  they  saw  themselves  surrounded  by  the 
flames  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  Parthenon, 
which  were  gaining  on  all  the  houses ;  they  felt 
the  impossibility  of  holding  out  long,  from  their 
want  of  ammunition  and  their  loss  in  men, 
amongst  whom  were  their  chiefs,  the  pacha  and 
his  son.  Some  white  flags  announced  the  wish 
of  the  garrison  to  surrender ;  and  at  the  same 
instant  that  they  were  hung  out  from  the  battle¬ 
ments,  five  hostages  came  down  to  propose  the 
terms  of  capitulation  and  guarantee  their  execu¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  arrangements  were  conclu¬ 

ded  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth.  The 
advanced  posts  were  immediately  occupied  by 
the  besiegers,  and  the  banner  of  St  Mark  float¬ 
ed  on  the  Propylma. 

“  The  captain-general  announced  his  new  con¬ 
quest  to  the  V enetian  senate,  and  offered  this 
trophy,  this  new  title  to  glory,  with  the  proud 
modesty  which  marked  all  his  dispatches.  *  I 
do  not  seek,’  he  wrote,  '  any  amplifications  to 
give  value  to  my  weak  services.  Whatever 
they  ore,  it  is  enough  that  the  world  should 
know  and  my  country  accept  them.  Athens  is 
in  your  bands.  Athens,  so  illustrious  and  re¬ 
nowned,  with  its  famous  city  of  vast  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  its  magnificent  monuments,  to  which 
are  attached  memorable  associations  of  history 
and  science.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  162. 
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A  scene  of  havoc  opened  to  the  view 
of  the  captain-general  as  he  ascended  the 
Acropolis.  The  effect  was  sad  and  sober¬ 
ing: 

“  The  very  soldiers,  black  with  powder  and 
heated  by  the  contest,  were  softened  and  calmed 
by  the  sight  of  beauties  so  sublime.  To  their 
praise  it  must  be  said  that  they  were  shocked  at  i 
the  desolation  which  they  had  caused  amongst 
these  wonderful  works  of  art.  ....  The 
remorse  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  victors 
betrays  itself  as  much  in  their  enthusiastic  ex¬ 
pressions  of  admiration  as  in  the  many  shifts 
and  evasions  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  event 
Morosini  was  the  first  to  evade  the  responsibili¬ 
ty,  by  recurring  to  the  counsel  which  he  had 
vainly  pressed  at  Corinth.  K6nigsmark  had 
been  most  anxious  to  spare  the  temple,  but  the 
shells  would  have  their  way  :  while  a  V enetian 
officer  insinuates  that  the  awkwardness  of  a  | 
Turkish  engineer  in  pointing  one  of  his  own 
cannon,  must  have  been  the  cause  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

The  arms  of  the  Republic  had  triumph¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  hour  of  its  victory  was  the 
prelude  to  disaster  and  ruin.  The  keen 
eye  of  Morosini  saw  the  imiwrious  necessi¬ 
ty  of  instant  action ;  and  the  old  man  of 
fourscore  years  who  had  so  earnestly  de¬ 
precated  the  attack  on  Athens  now'  urged 
on  with  the  vehemence  of  youth  an  im¬ 
mediate  attack  upon  EuluBa.  KOnigsmark  i 
resisted  and  finally  refused  to  obey  or- 1 
ders ;  and  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost.  | 
It  had  been  resolved  to  winter  at  Athens ;  | 
but  the  approach  of  the  plague  from  the  I 
Peloponnesus  rendered  this  impossible  ;  1 
and  the  question  to  abandon  the  town  or 
destroy  it,  was  debated  anxiously  in  the  ; 
council.  All  their  energy  and  valor  had  i 
been  crowned  with  a  success  which  few’  | 
would  envy.  It  had  won  for  them  the  j 
power  of  deliberating  whether  they  should  : 
demolish  all  that  their  arms  had  been  una¬ 
ble  to  mutilate,  and  banish  from  their  an¬ 
cient  homes  a  population  which  they  had 
found  moderately  happy  if  not  politically 
free.  The  compunction  w’ith  which  they 
had  looked  on  the  havoc  of  the  Parthenon, 
could  not  deter  them  from  a  more  cold¬ 
blooded  devastation.  The  prayers  of  the 
inhubiumts,  their  offers  to  maintain  the 
Venetian  garrison,  to  do  any  thing,  to 
sacrifice  any  thing,  could  not  avert  the 
boon  of  deport.ation  which  their  fat.al 
friends  were  forcing  on  them.  The 
strange  drama  drew  to  a  close.  Athens 
was  to  be  abandoned,  not  destroyed  ;  her 
inhabitants  to  be  removed  to  a  safer  dwell¬ 
ing-place.  It  only  remained  to  secure 


some  token  to  attest  their  brief  and  un- 
rofitable  success.  The  Basilica  of  St. 
lark  should  acquire  from  the  city  of  Per¬ 
icles  a  relic  not  less  costly  and  precious 
than  the  golden  horses  of  Byzantium  ;  the 
halls  of  Morosini  should  not  lack  some 
trophy  of  the  most  conspicuous  if  not  the 
happiest  of  his  exploits.  His  choice  fell 
on  tne  western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  his  dispatch  to  the  Venetian  senate 
dated  March  nineteenth,  1688,  coolly  re¬ 
lates  the  result : 

“  Before  abandoning  Athens  I  conceived  the 
project  of  taking  away  some  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  ornaments  to  add  to  the  glory  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  With  this  intention  I  ordered  that  ef¬ 
forts  should  be  made  to  detach  fVom  the  facade 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  which  has  the  nest 
sculptures,  the  statue  of  a  Jupiter  and  the  re¬ 
lievos  of  two  magnificent  horses.  But  scarcely 
had  they  begun  to  remove  the  upper  part  of  the 
great  cornice,  than  the  whole  came  crashing 
down  from  this  extraordinary  hight,  and  it  is 
j  wonderful  that  no  harm  should  have  befallen 
[  any  of  the  workmen.” 

Still  Morosini  could  not  depart  without 
I  taking  something ;  and  his  decision  reveals 
;  the  taste  and  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
,  old  warrior  ; 

”  I  decided  nevertheless  to  carry  away  a  lion¬ 
ess,  beautifully  fonned,  although  it  had  lost 
its  head.  But  it  can  be  replac^  perfectly  well 
with  a  piece  of  marble  of  the  same  kind,  which 
shall  be  forwarded  along  with  it” 

Since  the  time  of  Morosini’s  ill-starred 
conquest,  the  history  of  the  Acropolis  tells 
of  little  but  the  dilapidations  of  time  and 
the  more  active  spoliations  of  man.  Later 
inroads  and  sieges  have  contributed  to  the 
general  decay;  travelers,  who,  as  Colonel 
Leake  admits,  “often  destroy  more  than 
they  carry  away,  liave,  perha|>8,  contribu¬ 
ted  more.”  It  would  be  unjust,  however, 
in  those  w’ho  condemn  such  proceedings 
as  those  of  Ivord  Elgin,  to  forget  that  no 
little  harm  has  been  done  by  the  gross 
apathy  or  wanton  violence  of  the  Greeks 
I  them.selve8.  M.  de  Laborde  claims  for 
the  Athenians  of  the  days  of  Morosini, 
“  if  not  the  same  intelligence,  at  all  events, 
a  reverence  for  all  that  had  excited  the 
enthusia-sm  of  their  ancestors  in  the  days 
of  Pericles.”  But  while  the  fact  is  indis¬ 
putable,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  mischief  caused  by  the  habitual 
use  of  old  materials,  whether  carved  or 
plain,  for  new  buildings.  Colonel  Leake 
affirms  that  there  is  scarcely  a  village 
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which  does  not  attest  the  practice.  The  | 
more  costly  marbles  furnished  plaster  and  j 
cement ;  and,  where  too  large,  statues  or 
relievos  were  broken  into  j)iece8  for  fiicili- 
ties  of  use  or  transjmrt.  A  better  spirit 
has  now  we  hope  arisen,  and  the  Greeks 
have  once  more  become  jealous  of  the  in- 
lieritance  of  their  race.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  removal  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles  at  the  time  it  was  accomplished 
saved  the  greater  portion  of  those  nnmor- 
t.al  works  from  total  destruction,  in  the 
w.ar  of  Greek  independence.  Morosini 
w.as  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst  of  the 
commanders  who  ravaged  Attica  and  as- 1 
sailed  the  Acrojwlis.  j 

But  the  AcrojMjlis  in  its  humiliation  ‘ 
must  carry  our  thoughts  to  the  Acropolis  ' 
in  the  days  of  its  glory.  The  mind  must  i 
strive  to  re.alize,  however  faintly,  the , 
splendors  of  that  gorgeous  assemblage  of  j 
structures  —  to  restore  in  idea,  however  ■ 
feebly,  those  most  beautiful  creations  ofj 
human  genius.  We  can  not  but  form 
some  picture  of  those  superb  portals,  and 
that  majestic  flight  of  steps  by  which  the 
Panathenaic  pomp  ascended  ,to  the  shrine 
of  'the  virgin  gotidess  ;  of  the  glorious  | 
sculptures  which  almost  lived  and  breath-  j 
ed  on  pediment  and  frieze  and  metope ; ' 
of  the  long  lines  of  sculptured  forms  which  ! 
graced  every  avenue,  while  far  al)ove  .all 
the  brazen  statue  of  Athena  kept  watch 
over  her  Ireloved  city.  Something  also 
we  must  realize  of  the  accessories  of  this 
marvelous  scene  —  the  brilliancy  of  sky 
and  sun,  the  lustrous  purity  of  the  m.arble, 
the  tints  of  gold  and  crimson  and  azure 
which  imparted  depth  of  light  and  shade 
to  the  moldings  and  sculptures  of  its  mag¬ 
nificent  temples.  And  with  the  pictures 
of  these  exquisite  structures  must  be  asso¬ 
ciated  the  men  who  j)l.anned  and  reared 
them ;  and  an  array  of  questions  comes  | 
crowding  upon  ns,  some  of  which  we  may  j 
perhaps  seek  in  vain  to  answer.  What  is 
It  which  invests  the  works  of  these  men 
with  their  mysterious  and  touching 
be,auty  ?  Whence  came  the  grsice  and 
loveliness  which  they  imparted  to  all  on 
which  they  laid  their  hands?  Were  tlie 
forms  and  the  spirit  of  their  art  their 
own,  or  had  both  come  to  them  from 
some  other  land  ?  What  were  the  laws 
which  influenced  their  works  even  to  their  | 
pettiest  details,  and  infused  boundless 
vigor  and  freedom  into  the  arts,  the  liter¬ 
ature,  and  the  social  life  of  Greece  ? 

These  are  questions  which  no  superficial 
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or  ha.sty  tlmught  can  ever  solve ;  they  are 
the  promptings  of  no  artificial  curiosity, 
no  mere  antiquarian  or  archiEological 
problems.  The  answer  to  them  will  not 
merely  lay  open  a  most  imjwrtant  phase 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  but  in¬ 
volves  results  directly  practical.  The  city 
which  Pericles  proclaimed  as  the  school 
of  Greece  has  become  also  the  school  of 
the  world,  and  its  influence  is  still  seen 
in  every  form  of  our  art  and  architecture. 
To  trace  this  influence  and  assign  its 
cause,  to  analyze  the  principles  of  that 
art  which  attained  to  a  degree  of  beauty 
never  perhaps  equ.alcd,  certainly  never 
surpassed,  are  quesfions  of  no  slight  mo¬ 
ment  and  difticulty,  and  the  more  so  be- 
c.ause  indubitably  the  aim  of  that  art  was 
preeminently  simple  .and  definite.  Emo¬ 
tions  of  gi-andeur  and  sublimity,  still  more 
of  solemnity  and  atve,  may  be  awakened 
in  a  higher  degree  by  the  works  of  other 
times  and  countries.  The  Athenian  cared 
not  to  oppress  the  spectator  with  the  cum¬ 
brous  grandeur  of  Thebes  or  Babylon  ;  he 
sought  not  to  delight  and  awe  him  with 
the  soaring  hight  and  intricate  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  Gothic  minster,  or  impress 
him  with  the  sense  of  indomitable  strength 
and  power  manifest  iti  the  genuine  works 
of  ancient  lioine :  and  yet,  with  a  scale 
just  sufficing  to  save  it  from  meanness, 
Attic  art  revealed  to  the  world  an  ex¬ 
quisite  grace  an<l  dignified  beauty  as  little 
marred  by  defect  or  blemish  as  can  be  any 
works  of  merely  human  hands.  Unrival¬ 
ed  in  elegance  and  jmrity  of  form,  it  dis¬ 
dained  no  aids  of  metals  or  of  colors, 
which  some  might  look  ujmjii  as  adventi¬ 
tious  and  unworthy.  It  rai.sed  its  statues 
in  stone  or  marble,  in  gold  and  ivory,  or 
in  bronze.  It  decked  its  superb  pediments 
.and  architraves  in  somber  or  in  brilliant 
hues ;  and  the  colors  which  modern  use 
would  reserve  for  internal  decoration, 
gleamed  on  the  eye  of  the  spectator  be¬ 
neath  the  lustrous  atmosphere  of  Attica. 

W  e  have  spoken  throughout,  almost 
unconsciously,  of  Athens  and  Athenian 
.art.  But  were  the  countrymen  of  .J£schy- 
lus  and  Phidias  alone  the  gifted  possessors 
of  this  wonderful  creative  genius  ?  or  were 
they  but  the  representatives  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  Hellenic  races?  Has  the  funeral 
I  oration  of  Pericles  unjustly  depreciated 
the  art  of  Lacedaemon  ?  or  had  Corinth, 
Sicyon,  and  Sparta  the  same  title  to  our 
homage  and  admiration  ? 

These  questions  occupy  necessarily  a 
22 
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large  space  in  the  volumes  of  M.  Beule 
on  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  On  some  of 
them  we  confess  ourselves  entirely  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  his  conclusions.  But  even  where  j 
we  differ  from  him  most,  we  admit  the  I 
ingenuity  and  skill  which  he  has  brought  j 
to  bear  on  his  researches  :  and  the  happy  , 
light  which  he  has  thrown  on  several  ob¬ 
scure  topics  calls  for  no  slight  praise  and 
gratitude.  Without  the  imagination  and 
rhetoric  of  M.  de  Laborde,  he  possesses 
the  patient  and  minute  research  which  is 
the  first  quality  of  the  archaeologian.  He 
is  disposed,  how’ever,  to  be  too  dogmatic 
in  his  statements  ;  a  habit  which  has  pro¬ 
voked  strong  animadversions  from  M.  de 
Calonne,  who  impugns  his  theory  respect¬ 
ing  the  chryso-elephantine  statues  of  Phi¬ 
dias.  And  if  we  ourselves  offer  some  re¬ 
marks  on  points  whereon  w'e  conceive 
him  to  be  seriously  mistaken,  it  is  that  we 
may  with  the  more  freedom  commend 
those  portions  of  his  w'ork  in  which  he 
has  done  no  slight  service  to  the  cause  of 
art.* 

To  discuss  here  the  canons  of  historical  I 
credibility,  or  propound  a  theorj*  of  myths, 
would  be  im|>ertiuent  and  happily  is  super- 1 
fluous.  But  it  is  no  unfainiess  to  demand 
of  any  writer  that  if  he  rebates  a  myth, 
halfauspecting  it  to  be  such,  he  should  re¬ 
cord  that  belief  or  suspicion,  and  that  the 
same  assertions  should  not  be  treated  as  ^ 
partly  or  whollv  mythical  in  one  page,  I 
and  employed  Insidiouslv  as  an  historical  | 
argument  in  another.  ^Ve  think  that  M.  ' 
Beule's  own  words  will  on  this  |x>int  con¬ 
vict  him  of  a  very  grave  inconsistency. 
The  question  of  the  originality  of  Greek 
art,  or  of  its  affiliation  on  Egypt,  is  obvi¬ 
ously  one  w’hich  can  only  be  answered,  if 
it  be  ever  answered  at  all,  on  the  strictest 
hist<*rioal or. archaeological  grounds.  Fancy 
or  prejudice,  rhetoric  and  sentimentality, 
eaii  not  l>e  pennitted  to  affect  the  decision. 
M.  lieule’s  method  is  very  different.  To 
the  statement  in  his  first  cha|>ter  that 
Cecroj»s,  by  the  attraction  of  a  new  civili- 

*  It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  the  usefulness  of  M. 
Beule's  plans  and  drawings  should  be  diminished  bj 
one  or  two  omissions.  In  vol.  i.  p.  134,  a  reference 
is  made  to  plate  IIL  E ;  but  on  looking  at  the  plate 
uo  such  letter  is  to  be  found,  nor  is  it  set  down  in 
the  index  to  the  pistes.  A  more  serious  defect  is 
the  want  of  scales  to  the  plans  of  the  second  volume. 
In  addition  to  an  excellent  plan  of  the  Acropolis, 
there  are  restored  plans  of  the  Parthenon  and  Erech- 
theium,  drawn  on  very  ditferent  scales ;  but  these 
scales  are  not  given,  and  tlieir  absence  might,  to  a 
superficial  observer,  occasion  many  errors. 


xation,  drew  round  himself  the  vagrant 
and  miserable  population  of  Attica,  he 
appends  a  note  which  we  will  give  in  his 
own  words : 

“  Dans  tout  ce  chapitre  je  ne  fais  que  re- 
cueillir  les  legendes  qui  se  rattachent  a  I’Acro- 
poie  sans  en  discuter  I’orgine  ni  la  valcur.  Quel 
est  le  peuple  dont  !e  berceau  n’est  pas  entoure 
de  fables  d’autant  plus  channantes  souvent  qu’el- 
les  sent  plus  absurdes?” — L'Acropolt,  etc.,  vol. 
i.  p.  16. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  hard  on  M.  Beule 
to  confiiie  bis  remarks  to  this  chapter 
alone,  for  very  many  similar  narratives  are 
interspt'rsed  throughout  his  work  on  the 
Acropolis,  and  his  Studies  on  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  absolutely  bristle  with  them.  In 
spite  of  his  declaration,  we  more  than  sus¬ 
pect  that  M.  Beule’s  faith  discovers  a  large 
amount  of  historical  truth  which  may  be 
culled  from  these  ancient  tales.  He  may, 
however,  claim  illu.slrious  companions 
amongst  his  countrymen  and  our  own. 
Under  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Fyncs 
Clinton  and  Dr.  Thirlw.ill,  Colonel  Leake 
sees  “some  reason  to  believe  that  Cecrops 
was  contemj)orary  with  Moses,  and  that 
he  introduced  the  worship  of  Neith  among 
the  Pelasgians.”  M.  Beule  draws  app:i- 
rently  a  similar  conclusion ;  but,  regard¬ 
ing  solely  his  own  adini.ssion,  we  can  not 
conceive  why  he  should  have  been  at  the 
pjiins  to  introduce  such  narratives  at  all. 
With  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble  he  has  raked  up  a  mass  of  stories 
which  occupy  no  small  portion  of  his 
work  on  the  Aero|)olis,  and  which  arc 
the  staple  commodity  of  his  Peloponnesian 
studies.  If  wc  arc  not  to  examine  their 
origin  and  their  value,  4»hat  usefiil  pur- 

{>ose  can  they  serve  ?  At  best  they  are 
Mit  unnecessary  excrescences.  W e  can  not, 
however,  do  more  than  cite  a  few  exam¬ 
ples  an<l  then  leave  it  to  impartial  readers 
to  decule  whether  his  method  of  employ¬ 
ing  these  myths  is  or  is  not  at  vanunce 
with  his  own  admission. 

After  giving  the  dimensions  of  the 
Acropolis,  he  commences  by  saying  that 
“  Cecrops  was  the  first  to  choose  it  for 
his  residence;  he  there  phinted  himself 
with  the  Egyptian  colony  which  followed 
him.  He  gave  to  the  rising  town  not 
only  his  name,  but  that  of  darv,  a  word 
adopted  by  the  Attic  Greeks  alone,  and 
which  seemed  to  consecrate  their  relation 
to  Egypt.  Cecrops  came  originally  from 
Sais,  the  capital  of  the  Delta,  and  from 
thence  brought  with  him  the  worship  of 
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Neith  or  Athena.”  This  last  statement  is 
repeated  at  paj^e  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  account 
given  by  Herodotus  ot  the  Propylsea, 
which  Amasis  had  built  at  that  place. 

“  The  coincidence,”  he  remarks,  “  is  curi¬ 
ous  ;  nor  is  it  less  singular  that  Herod¬ 
otus  admires  in  the  Saitic  Propyltea  pre¬ 
cisely  that  which  Pausanias  admired  in  ! 
the  Athenian,”  (that  is,  the  size  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  stone-blocks.)  Of  the  Erechthei- 
um,  M.  Beule  says  that  Erechthens  had 
given  his  name  to  it,  either  because 
he  had  raised  the  first  altar  or  the  first 
temple,  or  because  it  had  been  his  resi¬ 
dence  or  his  tomb.”  Again,  “  Cecrops  had  I 
been  buried  in  the  precinct  consecrated  j 
to  Minerva;  his  tomb  occupied  a  dis- 1 
tinct  and  considerable  space,”  etc.  Ce¬ 
crops  also  “  had  presented  the  statue  of 
Minerva  to  the  adoration  of  the  Pelasgi- 
ans,  and  raised  to  her  a  simple  altar. 
Erechthens  had  surrounded  the  statue 
with  a  covered  building  attached  to  his 
residence.”  His  assertions  throughout 
the  volume  of  Judies  on  the  Peloponne- 
8ti9  are  still  more  remarkable,  because 
they  are  introiluced  M’ith  no  such  qualifi¬ 
cations,  iunl  l>ccause  he  constantly  makes  j 
them  the  ground  of  distinct  historical  | 
conclusions.  We  do  M.  Beule  no  injustice 
in  saying  that  Lycurgus  is  with  him  a 
personage  quite  as  historical  as  Brasidas. 
“  From  Crete,”  he  tells  us,  “  Lycurgus 
sailed  to  Asia.  He  there  found  the  }»oemH 
of  Homer  preserved  by  the  descendants  of 
Kreophylus.  Struck  by  the  beauties  of  j 

Epic  |>oetry . he  hastened  to  write  \ 

down  the  poem,  in  order  to  present  it  to  I 
his  countrymen.”  Amongst  the  nianv 
temples  at  Sparta,  “  Lycurgus  himself 
consecrated  one  to  Laughter,  as  though 
to  declare  that  his  laws  did  not  banish 
from  his  city  all  tliat  could  soflen  and 
humanize  life.”  In  the  Isthmian  games 
it  was  the  object  of  Theseus  “  to  estJiblish 
a  politicud  connection  between  the  Attic 
loni.ans  with  the  lonians  and  .JColians  of 
the  Peloponnesus.”  To  the  Arcadian 
games  on  Mount  Lyeseus  ho  traces  the 
origin  of  the  Homan  Lupercalia,  and  adds, 
“  Livy  in  fact  affirms  that  this  custom  had 
been  introduced  by  Evander ;”  and  when 
speaking  of  the  fondness  of  the  Arcadians 
for  human  sacrifices,  he  notices  that  “the 
Homans,  their  deecendanU^  inherited  this 
ferocity.”  The  Arcadhui  traditions  are, 
in  his  judgment,  “  so  singular,  and  their 
simplicity  gives  them,  at  the  same  time. 


such  an  air  of  probability,  that  one  knows 
not  what  kind  of  doubt  or  criticism  to 
apply  to  them.  As  at  bottom  they  pos¬ 
sess  but  little  importance,  the  best  way  is 
to  believe  them  blindly.”  We  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  sort  of  belief  this  is  ; 
but  assuredly,  when  used  for  M.  Beule’s 
purposes,  these  legendary  statements  are 
any  tiling  but  unimportant.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  do  better  service  than  a  whole 
mass  of  historical  authorities  which  may 
be  arrayed  against  them.  Their  uses  are 
indeed  multiform;  they  are  sometimes 
fables,  sometimes  facts,  sometimes  the 
sulnects  of  a  little  fanciful  criticism.  The 
dedication  by  Telemus  of  three  altars  to 
Hera,  as  child,  wife,  and  widow,  suggests 
the  reflection  that  in  the  marriage  we 
may  discern  an  attempt  to  introduce  the 
Argive  divinity  into  Arcadiii,  and  in  the 
widowhood  the  ill  success  of  this  attempt, 
(ib.  p.  192.) 

But,  whether  regarded  as  fact  or  fable, 
these  statements  furnish  important  argu¬ 
ments  for  his  conclusions  respecting  Spar¬ 
tan  and  Athenian  art.  The  latter  is  affili¬ 
ated  on  Egypt,  mainly  on  the  strength  of 
the  Cccropian  myth ;  and  the  legends  of 
Lycurgus  .and  his  legislature  are  cited  to 
prove  that  Pericles  was  mistaken  in  his 
view  of  the  character  and  tendencies  of 
the  Spartan  constitution.  Tlie  unfair  and 
illogical  nature  of  the  inference,  on  M. 
Beule's  own  admission,  is  obvious.  The 
utter  worthlessness  for  hutorical  purposes 
of  the  tales  of  Cecrops,  Erechthens,  and 
other  mythical  heroes,  ha.s  been  abundant¬ 
ly  proved  by  other  writers  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  Grotc,  and  si^ms  faintly  to  suggest 
itself  to  M.  Beule.  On  this  question  we 
need  not  enter,  and  our  reasons  for  de¬ 
clining  to  trace  Greek  art  to  an  Egyptian 
source  have  lieen  given  in  a  iirevious 
number  of  this  Review.  But  M.  Beule 
fairly  assumes  the  point  at  issue,  when  be 
concludes,  from  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
word  in  Heroilotus,  that  the  idea  of  the 
Athenian  Pro^iylsea  was  borrowed  from 
those  of  Amasis,  and  still  more  when  he 
comes  to  discuss  Mr.  Penrose’s  masterly 
treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Athenian  Ar¬ 
chitecture.  The  entasis  or  swell  of  the 
Doric  column  was  a  fact  well  know’n  pre¬ 
viously  ;  but  Mr.  Penrose,  by  the  most 
careful  admeasurements,  discovered  that, 
in  addition  to  this,  every  vertical  line  of 
the  Parthenon  converged  to  a  fixed  point 
(necessarily  at  an  immense  bight)  above 
the  building,  and  not  only  this,  but  that 
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all  the  horizontal  lines,  whether  above  or  no  building  has  come  down  to  us,  scarcely 
below  the  columns,  and  including  the  indeed  the  traces  of  any ;  and  amongst 
steps  of  the  platform,  possess  a  curv’ature  the  writers  of  ancient  times  she  has  none 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  columns,  to  plead  on  her  behalf  against  the  antici- 
Whether  Mr.  Penrose  was  right  in  the  pations  of  Thucydides  and  the  contemptu- 
rea.sons  assigned  by  him  for  this  curva-  ous  comments  of  Pericles.  The  former 
tare  is  a  question  fairly  open  to  doubt,  characterizes  her  structures  as  generally 
But  M.  Beul6  arms  himself  with  the  Ce-  infdgnificant ;  the  latter  more  than  insinu- 
cropian  legend,  and  proceeds  “  to  distin-  ates  the  poverty,  if  not  the  vulgaritv,  of 
guish  between  tbe  vertical  and  horizontal  her  art.  It  is  true  that  Sparta  might 
curves — the  first  being  of  a  foreign  origin,  j  have  fought  her  own  battles ;  and  if  M. 
on  a  principle  common  to  the  ancient  j  Beule’s  suppositions  are  correct,  her 
temples ;  the  other,  the  creation  of  Greek  ;  silence  is  still  more  wonderful.  But,  in 
art  in  the  course  of  its  development.  The  default  of  all  testimony  from  her  own 
enta.sis  of  the  columns  and  the  aiming  at  a  children,  there  was  something  inviting  in 
pj-ramidal  form  are  the  secret  of  all  de-  the  attempt  to  prove  that  poetry,  music, 
viations  from  the  perpendicular,  and  it  is  '  architecture,  and  sculpture  were  there 
from  Egypt  that  these  traditions  arrived  j  appreciated  and  honored  —  th.at  the  peo- 
with  the  Doric  order,  just  as  Greece  re-  pie,  whose  voluntary  ignorance  even  of 
ceived  from  Asia  the  elements  of  the  Ionic  i  reading  and  writing  is  more  than  a  suspi- 
order  and  its  elegant  richness.”  But  the  I  cion,  were  “  given  to  intellectual  pica- 
legends  of  Egyptian  influence*  are  either  j  sures”  —  and  that  the  much  maligned 
false  or  inadmissible  as  arguments.  No  !  character  of  her  citizens  was  a  compound 
such  influence  can  be  proved,  while  w'c  |  of  all  manly  and  amiable  virtues.  To 
have  a  reason  which  adequately  explains  [  this  end  the  legends  of  Lycurgus  are 
any  resemblance  which  may  be  traced  diligently  ransacke<l,  and  the  names  of 
between  them.  The  architecture  of  i  Thaletas,  of  Alkman,  Terpander,  and 
Greece  and  Egypt,  as  of  India  and  Assy-  many  others,  are  brought  to  swell  the 
ria,  sprang  from  an  original  ty]>e  in  wood,  i  t.ale.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  her  poets, 
A  priori^  therefore,  we  might,  in  all  of  i  her  sculptors,  .and  her  painters  were  all, 
them,  exjujct  to  find  sloping  walls,  and  it  j  with  one  or  two  insignificant  exceptions, 
seems  impossible  to  trace  any  further  con-  j  foreigners,  and  th.at  at  best,  she  couhl 
nection.  M.  Beule  himself  remarks  that,  i  only  admire  what  she  was  utterly  unable 
“  in  approaching  towards  its  perfection,  1  to  produce.  It  is  true,  as  M.  Beule  re- 
the  Doric  architecture  gradually  dimin- '  marks,  that  the  lion  has  not  painted  his 
ished  the  entasis  of  its  columns —  a  proof  own  portrait;  but  he  has  a  strong  witness 
that,  far  from  having  invented  it,  the  age  on  the  lion’s  lK*half,  the  geographer  Pau- 
of  Pericles  reduced  it  to  its  happiest  sanLas.  M.  Beule  has  scrutinized  his 
measure” — a  proof,  as  it  seems  to  us,  still  tedious  and  w'earisome  pages  with  praise- 
more  of  a  fact  w'hich  might  equally  have  w'orthy  diligence  and  zeal,  and  from  him 
been  looked  for,  that  lapse  of  time  brought  he  learns  that  Sparta  was  singularly  rich 
about  a  corresponding  departure  from  the  in  the  number  of  her  temples  and  public 
primitive  type.  buildings,  that  the  city  was  full  of  grand 

But  if  the  old  legends  furnish  M.  Beule  works  of  art,  and  that  the  general  eflect 
wnth  materials  for  settling  the  origin  of  was  m<aje8tic.  This  is  pressing  his  testi- 
Athenian  architecture,  they  do  far  greater  mony  somewhat  too  far.  Pausanias  may 
service  for  that  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  be  a  verjr  good  authority  for  the  number 
of  Laconia  in  particular.  Of  old  Sparta  of  buildings,  their  position,  size,  or  date, 
_ but  he  is  a  very  b.ad  authority  for  epi¬ 
thets.  His  catalogues  are  fiuiltless,  but 
•  IL  B«ul6  lays  a  stress  on  the  name  ierv  as  Jjis  criticism  is  contemptible.  Happily  he 

doe,...ot  ofte„.i,;,l„lsc  «jwith  a.,y.  He 
Egyptian ;  and  it  is  strange  that  he  should  not  the  opinion  of  M.  Beule  liimselt, 

see  how  inoonclnsiTe  it  is  as  a  philological  argu-  related  nakedly  and  meagerly  all  that  he 
meat.  We  would  refer  him  to  some  very  forcible  saw,  and  taken  down  with  an  indiscrim- 
re^rks  on  the  growth  of  this  id»  of  Egyptian  |  inate  credulity  the  merciless  harangues  of 
umuence  in  the  first  volume  of  Colonel  Mure's  ir  '  .u 

Critical  UUtaryof  the  Language  and  Literature  1  ^*1®  the  Worthy  representatives 

o/AncUnt  Greece.  They  appear  to  us  to  set  the  '  Ot  guides  in  all  ages.  But  the  man  who 
ooeation  finally  at  rest.  j  had  no  Other  epithet  for  the  loveliest  ere- 
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ations  of  human  genius  than  that  they  I  Yet  more,  he  remarks  that  the  notion  is 
are  “  worth  looking  at,”  and  who  seems  |  unsupported  by  any  written  authorities, 
to  have  eyes  for  nothing  but  number  and  nor  is  there  any  sign  of  a  track  such  as 
magnitude,  is  not  one  by  whose  aid  we  must  have  been  caused  by  the  passage  of 
may  hope  to  reconstruct  an  obliterated  vehicles.  These  with  the  horsemen,  he 
city,  llis  dcscri})tion  of  Athens  is  valu-  affirms,  followed  the  ship  which  bore  the 
able,  simply  because  Athens  has  not  thus  I  sacred  pepltis,  and  which,  we  are  distinct- 
perished.  Ilut  if  such  had  been  her  fate,  1  ly  told,  was  not  carried  up  the  Acropolis. 
It  is  no  injustice  to  say  that  his  descrip- 1  How,  again,  could  it  have  been  possible 
tion  would  have  conveyed  no  idea  of  her  j  to  convey  through  the  Propyliea  the 
magnificence  or  her  beauty.  So  long  as  ;  materials  (marble  blocks,  many  fifteen 
any  local  evidence  remains,  his  topogra- !  feet  long)  for  such  buildings  as  the  Erech- 
phy  is  of  the  utmost  service ;  but  at  j  theium  ?  M.  lieule’s  hypothesis  is  that 
Sparta  all  evidence  is  wanting,  and  M.  '  they  were  craned  up,  a  quicker  and  much 
Beiile  can  but  indulge  in  suppositions,  j  less  costly  process ;  and  he  holds  it  super- 
and  frame  ])icturcs  on  the  dry  catalogues  I  fiuous  to  ask  whether  the  men  who  raised 
of  l^ausanias.  From  these  we  can  assure  I  the  architraves  and  pediments  of  the 
ourselves  of  the  number  of  public  build- j  Parthenon  possessed  means,  simple  enough 
ings,  their  names,  and  situation  ;  but  |  after  all,  for  lifting  the  heaviest  masses, 
when  31.  Beule  says  that  the  tombs  of  With  equal  ability  and,  we  think,  suc- 
the  house  of  Agis  presented  an  effect  full ;  cess,  he  has  combated  the  idea  (entertained 
at  once  of  majesty  and  variety,  he  says  |  by  Colonel  Leake  and  others,  and  system- 
what  lu.ay  be  true,  but  is  not  warranted  I  atically  worked  out  by  M.  Boumouf)  that 
by  any  authority.  The  whole  volume  is,  j  the  Propylaja  were  erected  for  purjioses 
indeed,  an  elaborate  ]>iece  of  constructive  of  defense.  His  arguments  clearly  prove 
reasoning  on  grounds  which  are  either  their  inefiiciency  for  this,  had  they  ever 
fiillacious  or  inconclusive.  With  the  ex- !  been  tested ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  meet  his 
ception  of  a  mined  temple  at  Corinth,  j  objection  that,  if  such  were  their  object, 
and  a  few  fragments  in  Arcadia,  he  de-  j  their  character  was  singularly  inappropri- 
scribes  no  buildings  from  his  own  personal  I  ate.  Porticos,  columns  rising  in  tiers, 
knowledge  ;  and  a  probable  restoration  of  i  friezes  and  pediments  exquisitely  sculp- 
extinguished  splendors  by  the  help  of  turetl,  equestrian  statues,  a  temple  and  a 
myths  and  topographies  can  scarcely  chamber  for  paintings  placed  in  front  of 
arrogate  to  itself  any  high  amount  of  the  fortifications,  seem  strange  barriers 
credibility.  against  a  hostile  force.  The  Greeks  de- 

Wo  have  sjioken  candi<lly  on  these  rided  the  Persians  for  going  into  battle 
points,  because  we  believe  that  31.  Beule’s  with  the  flowing  robes  of  women.  31. 
method  is  both  illogical  and  unjust,  and  j  Beule  asks  whether  it  would  have  been 
m.ay  be  productive  of  serious  mischief.  |  less  strange  that  the  Athenians  should 
3V'e  turn  readily  to  others,  in  which  we  !  raise  a  fortress  on  the  model  of  a  PoBcile 
gladly  acknowledge  our  obligations  for  and  a  Parthenon. 

his  critical  sagacity  as  well  as  his  labori- '  That  a  system  of  decoration  by  poly- 
ous  researches.  i  chrome  was  adopted  in  Greek  buildings. 

In  the  popular  notion  of  the  Panathena-  j  both  externally  and  internally,  is  now  an 
ic  procession,  along  with  the  train  of  sacri-  unquestioned  fact :  but  the  exact  charac- 
ficial  victims,  priests,  virgins,  magistrates,  ter  and  limits  of  that  system  it  is  much 
etc.,  figures  a  long  array  of  chariots  and  less  easy  to  define.  In  this,  as  in  many 
horsemen  winding  through  the  Propylsea  cases,  the  incredulity  with  which,  not 
and  careering  round  the  Parthenon.  31.  very'  long  since,  the  idea  of  such  decora- 
Beulo  has  ably  shown  that  the  approach  tion  was  received,  has  been  followed  by  a 
to  the  Propylaea,  being  at  an  angle  of  at  tendency  to  conclude  that  no  single  por- 
least  twenty  degrees,  was  such  as  to  pre-  tion  of  a  Greek  temple  was  left  uncolored, 
elude  the  ascent,  much  more  the  descent,  31.  Beule  considers  the  evidence  at  pre- 
of  any  vehicles ;  and,  moreover,  the  main  sent  forthcoming  as  insuflScient  to  warrant 
entrance  through  the  Propylaea  was  so  any  positive  assertions;  but  there  is 
narrow  that  the  slightest  accident  or  de-  enough  to  show  that  the  Greek  was  en- 
viation  from  the  path  must  have  inflicted  tirely  free  from  modern  prejudices,  whether 
irreparable  injury  on  costly  works  of  art  for  or  against  decoration  by  color.  The 
which  were  closely  ranged  on  either  side,  mingling  of  stone  or  marble,  or  of  marble 
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of  different  colors,  the  introduction  of 
metallic  ornaments  on  statuary  or  works 
in  relief,  all  subserved  this  purpose,  not 
less  than  the  employment  of  polychrome ; 
and  even  M’ithout  the  use  of  a  single  pig¬ 
ment,  the  sculptor  was  enabled  to  produce 
works  not  less  gorgeous  than  the  painter. 
Formed  of  materials  altogether  more 
facile  and  malleable,  the  chryso-elephan- 
tine  statue  gave  (what  modern  sculpture 
has  not  so  much  as  aimed  at)  the  living  I 
hues  of  the  human  form,  and  the  varying 
tints  of  embroidered  garments.  With  ' 
the  most  sumptuous  of  these  statues  is  I 
associated  the  immortal  name  of  Phidias  ;  I 
but  the  works  themselves  have  perished. } 
The  colossal  statue  of  Athena  was  plun¬ 
dered  of  its  golden  raiment  by  Lachares, 
and  finally  transported  by  order  of  Jus¬ 
tinian  to  adorn  the  Hippodrome  of  By- 
zantium,  whither  that  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  had  been  conveyed  before.  The  I 
restoration,  therefore,  of  these  statues  I 
must  depend  on  the  statements  of  writers 
like  Pausanias,  together  with  any  de- 1 
signs  on  stone  or  metal  which  may  chance  I 
to  throw  light  upon  it.  M.  Beule’s  at- 1 
tempt  to  restore  it  by  confining  himself 
altogether  to  the  description  of  Pausanias  ; 
has  called  forth  tlie  vehement  animadver¬ 
sion  of  M.  Alphonse  de  Calonne.  At  the  ' 
great  Parisian  Exposition  of  1855  was  j 
exhibited  a  restoration  of  the  Athena  of 
Phidias  (on  a  smaller  scale)  by  M.  Simart, 
who  had  chiefly  followed  the  Vienna 
stone,  with  the  name  of  Aspasia  sub¬ 
scribed.  This  remarkable  work  M’as 
executed  at  the  cost  of  the  Due  de 
Luynes,  whose  liberal  patronage  and 
exquisite  taste  suggested  this  revival  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  anti(juity. 
It  now  adorns  the  Chateau  de  Dampierre, 
the  Duke’s  residence.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  vast  expenditure  lavished  on  this 
chryso-elephantine  statue,  the  effect  it 
produces  is  scarcely  ecjual  to  the  idea  we 
conceive  of  the  Athenian  Goddess  ;  and  a 
controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  representation  which  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed.  On  this  point  we  think  that  too 
rigid  an  adherence  to  the  expressions  of 
Pausanias  has  led  M.  Beule  into  some 
mistakes.  From  those  expressions  he 
infers  a  complete  absence  of  all  orna¬ 
mentation,  except  on  those  parts  of  the 
statue  which  were  nearest  to  the  specta¬ 
tor,  and  thus  confirms  his  own  theory  of 
the  umform  simplicity  and  extreme  se¬ 
verity  of  the  art  of  Phidias.  The  contra¬ 


ry  ideal  furnished  by  the  sculptured  stone 
of  Aspasius  he  rejects  on  the  ground  that 
the  lunated  sigma,  which  occurs  in  the 
inscription,  was  not  emploved  in  (Greece 
till  the  second  century  of^  the  Christian 
era,  and  that  this  work  was  therefore  not 
produced  in  the  golden  age  of  Greek  art. 
On  this  point  M.  Beule’s  case  seems  to  us 
altogether  weaker  than  that  of  M.  de 
Calonne,  who,  first  asserting  that  the 
name  may  possibly  be  the  forgery  of  a 
later  age,  brings  several  inscriptions  to 
prove  that  the  Innated  sigma  occurs  as 
earijr  as  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  that  it  was  not,  as  M. 
Beule  supposes,  a  Rom.an  introduction. 
If  then  tins  stone  represents  the  Athena 
of  the  Parthenon,  it  must,  M.  de  Calonne 
forcibly  urges,  belong  to  the  best  epoch 
of  art,  because  it  must  have  been  executed 
before  the  statue  of  Phidias  was  robbed 
of  its  ornaments;  and  if  it  be  of  that 
epoch,  can  it  possibly  represent  any  other 
type  than  that  which  Phidias  evoked,  and 
which  was  every  where  regarded  as  a 
miracle  of  beauty  ?  But  the  ideal  set 
forth  in  this  stone  is  that  of  extreme  rich¬ 
ness  over  the  whole  figure  ;  and,  after  all, 
the  expressions  of  Pausanias  scarcely  justi¬ 
fy  M.  Beule  in  using  them  as  negative  ar¬ 
guments.  Pausanias  says  nothing  of  the 
crest  of  her  helmet,  of  a  collar  or  ear-rings. 
He  denies  therefore  that  th^'  were  found 
on  the  statue  of  Phidias.  “  This  system,” 
says  M.  de  Calonne,  “  will  carry  us  a  long 
way :  and  by  the  help  of  Pausanias  we 
shall  soon  succeed  in  robbing  the  chaste 
Minerva  of  her  dearest  attribute,  for  Pau¬ 
sanias  says  nothing  of  her  girdle  ;  let  us 
therefore  remove  the  cincture  from  the 
virgin  of  the  Hecatompedon ;  but  M. 
Beule  does  not  go  quite  so  far,  and  in 
spite  of  his  silence  he  allows  her  a  girdle.” 
Nor  has  M.  Beule  less  exposed  his  weak¬ 
ness  in  maintaining  that  the  Medusa  of 
the  shield  was  represented  as  a  monster 
only  in  the  decay  of  art,  while  that  of 
Phidias  was  “une  admirable  jeune  fille, 
avec  ses  yeux  mourants,  ses  levres  immo- 
biles,  sa  chevelure,  dont  les  boucles  volti- 
gent  librement  et  rayonnent  autour  de  sa 
tete,  comme  la  chelure  d’Apollon.”  If 
this  be  so,  Attic  art  in  the  days  of  Peri¬ 
cles  grievously  violated  all  the  traditions 
of  earlier  ages.  The  glaring  eyes  of  a 
maiden,  lovely  even  in  death,  can  never 
be  the  sight  which  could  appall  the  war¬ 
rior  amid  the  din  of  battle,  or  freeze  a 
living  man  into  stone.  The  yop/yut  l3Xoav- 
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puno^  Sfivov  depKOfuvT]  of  tlie  Iliad,  the 
Biiake-haired  beldames  of  vE-sehylus,  dg 
dvf/TOf  ovdti^  elaiddtv  t^ei  nvod^,  no  more 
resembled  the  Medusa  of  M.  lieule  than 
Athena  is  identical  with  Aphrodite.  But 
on  the  main  jjoint,  the  extreme  beauty, 
namely,  of  this  form  of  art,  and  the  many 
advantas;e8  of  working  with  these  mate¬ 
rials,  M.  Beule  and  his  opponent  arc  in 
agreement.  The  whole  subject  may  well 
suggest  the  possibility  that  our  theories 
of  sculpture  may  yet  require  very  grave 
modifications. 

Many  points  of  deep  interest  still  re¬ 
main  ;  but  our  limits  preclude  us  from 
bestowing  upon  them  even  a  passing 
notice.  We  would  gladly  have  followed 
M.  Beule  in  his  researches  into  the  earlier 
fortifications  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the 
various  changes  which  the  ascent  of  the 
I*ropyla;a  has  undergone  —  through  the 
several  temples  of  the  Wingless  V’ictory, 
of  Artemis  Brauronia,  of  Athena  Ergane, 
and  Athena  Polias  —  through  the  Pina- 
cotheca  and  the  Erechtheium.  We  could 
h.ave  wished  to  devote  more  space  to  the 
Parthenon  itself,  on  the  question  of  its 
internal  arrangement,  its  furniture,  and 
its  roofing,  and  to  do  some  justice  to  the 
great  critical  skill  with  which  M.  Beule 
has  analyzed  its  sculptures,  for  the  pur- 
pore  of  determining  what  portion  of  the 
w'ork  each  sculptor  contributed. 


We  linger  round  the  glorious  works  of 
the  Athenian  Acro{>oli8,  and  the  illustrious 
names  which  are  associated  with  them. 
Of  most  of  them  our  knowledge  is  scanty 
indeed.  Mnesicles,  Ictinus,  Callicrates, 
and  Alcamenes  are  but  a  few  with  whom 
time  has  dealt  more  gently  than  wdth 
others  once  not  less  illustrious ;  yet  even 
these  are  to  us  but  little  more  than  a 
name.  Phidias  alone  stands  forth,  solitary 
alike  in  his  greatness  and  his  misfortunes  ; 
and  in  his  history,  so  glorious  in  its  course, 
so  disastrous  in  its  close,  we  see  the  full 
working  of  that  mysterious  8])ell  which 
lured  the  countrymen  of  Pericles  to  reject 
and  dishonor  the  most  eminent  of  their 
race  in  philosophy  and  art  as  in  civil  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  workman  was  gone ;  but 
his  work  remained  to  win  for  Athens  an 
undisputed  supremacy.  The  choice  of 
the  Sage  Goddess  was  fully  justified :  the 
statesman  and  the  sculptor  had  both  made 
her  city  a  pride  and  a  wonder  for  all  ages. 
They  left  to  their  children  a  glorious  heri¬ 
tage  ;  but  a  scanty  surface  on  a  craggy 
rock,  se^arcely  more  than  nine  hundred 
feet  in  length  or  four  hundred  in  breadth, 
sufficed  to  contain  it.  On  what  other 
s(>ot  of  equal  size  has  so  much  of  faultless 
beauty  and  grace  and  majesty  been  ever 
brought  together  ? 


PRoptMiD  SaExrmc  Balloon  Votaoz. — On  the 
16th  a  balloon  ascent  was  to  have  been  made 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  from  Wolver¬ 
hampton.  Mr.  Green,  the  celebrated  aeronaut, 
had  nearly  inflated  his  balloon  when  the  silk 
suddenly  burst,  and  the  project  was  for  a  time 
defeated.  Lord  W rottesley,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  a  party  of  savans  and  friends 
were  present,  and  it  is  understood  tliat  the  experi¬ 
ments  to  be  made  included  amongst  other  things 
the  ascertaining  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  at 
certain  altitudes.  The  voyage  has  been  postponed 
sine  die. 

A  MOST  valuable  discovery  of  diamonds  has 
lately  been  made  at  the  foot  of  the  Oural  moun¬ 
tains.  One  consigned  to  Mr.  R - ,  of  Batheaston, 

as  a  specimen,  fetched  £60,000.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  mine  of  inexhaustible 
wealth  has  been  discovered. 


Tii*  SocBCS  OF  THB  NiLE.— The  fl-iends  of  Messrs 
Frith  and  Wenham,  who  went  out  in  the  Pern 
steamer,  with  their  small  screw  steamer  on  the  up¬ 
per  deck,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  these  enter¬ 
prising  gentlemen  safely  launched  their  little  craft, 
the  Wasp,  in  Alexandria  harbor,  and  departed  for 
the  river  Nile,  on  their  perilous  expedition  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  discover  its  source,  on  the  22d  of  June. 
They  bear  with  them  the  b^  wishes  of  all  who 
know  them,  and  of  the  scientific  world  generally, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  solve  the  mighty  problem, 
and  return  in  safety  to  receive  the  congratuiations 
of  their  countrymen  on  the  success  of  their  mission. 

Acooxdino  to  a  report  made  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  there  are  now  in  Turkey 
10,897  schools  for  Mussulmans,  which  are  frequent¬ 
ed  by  230,645  boys  and  121,259  girls,and  superin¬ 
tended  by  11,226  teachers.  There  are  also  2249 
schools  for  Christians,  receiving  106, 361  boys  and 
7806  girls  with  2259  teachers. 
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HISTORY  AND  TIMES  OF  M.  GUIZOT. 


Too  many  autobiographies  of  eminent  sons  of  wealth  and  refinement,  in  England 
Frenchmen,  that  have  appeared  within  Gennany,  and  Italy,  used  to  have  their 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  are  charac-  stated  and  i)aid  correspondents  to  enable 
terized  by  a  gross  and  repulsive  egotism,  them  to  keep  up  with  the  higher  gossip 
At  once  sentimental  and  heartless,  the  of  its  drawing-rooms,  in  politics,  in  science, 
heroes  of  these  stories  are  self-adoring  to  ami  in  speculative  philanthropy, 
a  degree  that  is  quite  astounding,  full  of  The  few  remaining  surv'ivors  of  the 
bitterness  and  insult  towards  their  rivals,  liberal  and  philosophical  aristocracy  of  the 
and  breathing  but  mere  disdain  towards  eighteenth  century,  who  used  to  meet 
the  few  they  called  their  friends.  The  each  other  at  Madame  d’lloudetot’s,  Mon- 
Memoirs  of  Chateaubriand  and  of  Lamar-  sieur  Suard’s,  and  the  Abbe  Morellet’s, 
tine  are  the  most  illustrious  and  most  of-  had  not  abjured  the  principles  and  the 
fensive  examples  of  this  class.  After  aspirations  of  the  generation  which  had 
such  works,  it  is  a  relief  to  meet  with  a  brought  about  the  Kevolution,  and  along 
man,  great  both  by  his  public  career  and  with  it  such  great  di8.asters  and  such  cruel 
his  literary  lalmrs,  M’ho  tells  us  his  remem-  disappointment.  They  remained  sincerely 
brances  in  a  style  of  frank  simplicity,  with-  liberal,  says  M.  Guizot ;  but  with  the  re- 
out  overrating  his  own  importance,  and  serve  of  men  who  had  succeeded  little  and 
without,  on  the  other  hand,  falling  into  suffered  much  in  their  projects  of  reform, 
those  affected  suggestive  reticences  which  “  They  prized  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
betray  the  more  refined  type  of  self-corn-  speech,  but  did  not  aspire  to  power.  They 
placency.  He  is  really  the  writer  he  pro-  detested  despotism,  and  were  ever  blam- 
posed  to  be  at  the  outset — faithful  to  his  ing  its  acts ;  but  without  doing  .any  thing 
friends,  just  to  his  adversaries,  and  not  to  restrain  or  to  overthow  it.  It  w.as  an 
over-lenient  towards  himself.  opposition  of  enlightened  .and  independent 

The  Memoirs  carry  us  back  no  farther  spectators,  who  had  no  chance  and  no  wish 
than  1807,  when  M.  Guizot,  as  well  as  we  to  become  .actors.” 

can  calculate  approximately,  was  a  young  It  required  kind  of  courage  under  the 
man  of  nineteen  ;  a  preceptor,  we  believe.  Empire  to  assume  even  this  harmless  atti- 
in  the  family  of  the  Due  de  Broglie.  He  tude  of  independence.  None  but  those 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  who  personally  witnessed  those  evil  days 
few  remaining  drawing-rooms  at  Paris  can  conceive  the  degree  of  timidity  and 
which  retained  the  traditions  of  a  time  restraint  that  was  almost  universal ;  and 
that  had  passed  away  forever ;  its  taste  how,  at  the  least  glimpse  of  a  trespass 
for  intellectual  pleasures,  for  social  sym-  upon  the  forbidden  ground  of  politics, 
pathy,  and  for  conversation,  without  any  men’s  features  became  cold,  and  their 
other  object  than  the  pleasures  of  ex-  words  official.  “They  only  who  have 
changing  thought,  together  with  its  liberal  once  lived  under  the  air-pump,  know  what 
toleration  of  diversities  of  origin,  rank,  a  charm  there  is  in  liberty  to  breathe.” 
and  ideas ;  those  characteristics,  in  short.  When  France  did  obtain  liberty  to 
which  had  made  Paris  the  intellectual  breathe,  the  disinterested  talkers  of  these 
center  of  Europe,  to  such  an  extent,  that,  privileged  drawing-rooms  were  succeeded 
for  the  half-century  preceding  the  Revo-  by  more  practical  men,  who  went  to  the 
lution,  not  only  princes,  but  private  per-  opposite  extreme  of  party  spirit  and  party 

_ _ animosity — that  terrible  disease  of  free 

a  CnUrilnUion  to  the  of  my  countries  which  narrows  the  horizon  of 

own  Times.  {Memoirs  pour  servir  d  VHistoire  de  fhe  Wisest,  makes  them  see  every  thing  in 
man  Temps.)  By  M.  Guizot.  Vola.  I.  iuid  II.  a  false  light,  and  is  fatal  at  once  to  large 
Leipzig,  Peris,  Graeva.  1868  and  1859.  views  and  generous  feelings. 
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M.  Guizot  himself  hated  the  rule  of 
Napoleon  with  all  the  energy  of  a  first 
passion.  He  felt  that  the  nation  was  de¬ 
graded  and  demoralized,  and  the  very  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  faculties  arrested  under 
the  despot’s  sway.  It  is  evident  that  the 
system  of  Napoleon  III.  must  recall  to  the 
mind  of  the  veteran  liberal  that  under 
W'hich  he  ch.afed  in  his  youth.  Hut  no 
parallel  is  drawn  intentionally.  Tliere  are 
no  allusions  slightly  veiled  ;  no  words  of 
double  application  intended  to  afford  the 
writer  or  the  reader  the  feminine  jileasure 
of  wounding  the  nephew  through  the 
uncle’s  doublet.  The  strongest  anti-im¬ 
perialist  passages  in  the  book  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  in  sjieeches  jiro- 
nounced,  or  documents  composed,  w'hen 
Louis  Napoleon  was  in  obscurity.  M. 
Guizot  is  a  foe  wdio  will  only  strike  in 
earnest,  and  in  front;  and  it  is  easy  to 
surmise  that  ho  possesses  the  haughty 
consciousne^is  that  the  antagonism  of  his 
jirinciples  to  all  forms  of  despotism  is  so 
selt-evident  ns  to  make  any  particular  ap¬ 
plication  of  them  superfluous. 

The  future  minister  and  parliamentary 
orator  liecame  known,  as  a  writer,  by  his 
critical  notes  on  Gibbon’s  Decline  and 
Fall^  and  by  his  contribution  to  the  An- 
tude  of  Jiklucation.  M.  Fontanes,  then 
Master  of  the  University,  was  so  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  by  his  talents  and  ch.a- 
racter,  that  he  founded,  expressly  for  him, 
the  Professorship  of  Modem  History.  It 
was  in  December,  1812,  that  M.  Guizot 
first  appeared  in  the  character  of  lecturer, 
before  an  audience  more  select  than 
numerous.  * 

While  Napoleon  w'as  w'earing  out  the 
remnant  of  his  good  fortune  and  his  fiow’er 
in  the  desperate  struggle  of  the  spring  of 
1814,  M.  Guizot  had  occasion  to  travel  in 
the  center  and  south  of  France.  He  was 
]>ainfully  affected  by  the  lassitude  of  the 
popular  mind,  its  morally  helpless  and 
prostrate  state.  The  nation  had  become 
so  unused  to  decide  upon  its  own  interests, 
and  work  out  its  owm  destiny,  that  it  w’as 
wholly  devoid  of  political  wisdom  and  set¬ 
tled  purpose.  It  was  a  people  of  per¬ 
plexed  spectators,  who  hardly  knew  what 
issue  they  ought  to  hope  or  tear  from  the 
terrible  game  of  which  they  were  the 
stake,  now  execrating  Napoleon  as  the 
author  of  so  much  suffering,  and  anon 
celebrating  him  as  the  defi^nder  and 
avenger  of  their  country.  As  the  Em¬ 
peror  himself  expressed  it,  after  the 


flight  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  his  own  return 
from  Elba :  “  They  have  allowed  mo  to 
come,  just  as  they  allowed  him  logo  away.” 

The  Uestoration  saw  Guizot,  for  the 
firat  time,  a  man  in  office — the  compar¬ 
atively  humble  one  of  Secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  return  of 
Napoleon,  of  course,  sent  him  back  to  his 
lectures  in  the  University.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  Hundred  Days,  the  young  ex- 
secretarj'  was  dispatched  to  the  emigrant 
court  by  a  committee  of  constitutional 
rovalists  at  Paris,  to  plead  with  Louis 
XVlH.  personally,  in  their  name,  against 
the  reactionary  influences  by  which  he 
was  letting  himself  be  surrounded.  Tlie 
summary  of  the  impression  made  ujion 
him  by  the  monarch  is  not  very  compli¬ 
mentary  :  “  A  mind  with  a  fair  measure 
of  common-sense  and  independence,  super¬ 
ficial  with  dignity,  politic  in  conversation, 
and  careful  of  appearances,  thinking  and 
understanding  little  about  the  real  sub¬ 
stance  of  things,  and  almost  equally  inca¬ 
pable  of  the  faults  which  ruin  and  the  suc¬ 
cesses  which  secure  the  future  of  royal 
races.” 

lietuming  to  Paris  'with  the  court  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Guizot  was  re¬ 
stored  to  his  |)08t,  and  was  soon  .afterwards 
advanced  to  that  of  Master  of  Requests  in 
the  Council  of  St.ate — a  body  which  may 
be  explained  to  English  readers  as  a  sort 
of  Privy  Council,  with  positive  and  not 
merely  nominal  functions.  In  June,  1820, 
MM.  Royer  Collard,  Guizot,  and  others 
of  their  friends,  were  struck  off  the  list 
of  the  Council  of  State,  for  having  given 
all  the  opiKisition  in  their  power  to  a  new 
electoral  law,  intended  to  make  the  re¬ 
presentative  system  of  France  even  less 
popular  than  it  had  been.  This  liberal 
section  of  the  royalist  party,  w’ho  contend¬ 
ed  for  liberty  without  revolution  and 
order  without  despotism,  were  nicknamed 
the  Doctrinaires.  The  measure  ■which 
first  threw  them  into  formal  opjxisition  to 
the  government  had  been  suggested  by 
the  panic  consequent  on  various  revolu¬ 
tionary  plots,  and,  above  all,  upon  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  the  Due  de  Bern. 

It  c.an  be  gathered,  from  various  indi¬ 
cations,  that  the  loss  of  his  place  was  a 
serious  matter  to  M.  Guizot,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  He  betook  himself,  for  the 
third  time,  to  his  historical  pursuits ;  but 
the  Abbe  Frayssinous,  now  Master  of  the 
University,  thought  that  his  lectures  had 
a  dangerous  tendency,  and  suppressed 
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them  in  October,  1822.  The  Martignac 
ministry  allowed  him  to  begin  them  again 
after  an  interval  of  five  yeare.  The  lec¬ 
tures  of  the  winters  of  1828-9,  and  1829- 
30,  afterwards  given  to  the  world,  be¬ 
came  the  celebrated  works  on  77t«  His¬ 
tory  of  Civilization  in  Hurom,  and  The 
History  of  Civilization  in  Prance.  M. 
Cousin  was,  at  the  same  time.  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  and  M.  Villemain  of  Lite¬ 
rature  :  a  brilliant  trio,  of  whom  France, 
and  the  liberal  j)arty  especially,  was 
justly  proud. 

While  in  favor  with  the  early  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Restoration,  M.  Guizot  had 
been  sometimes  selected  as  royal  commis¬ 
sioner,  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  favor  of  measures  proposed 
by  government — a  curious  and  somewhat 
superfluous  ofiice  in  the  organism  of  the 
French  legislature.  He  had  since  pub¬ 
lished  several  works  on  political  subjects ; 
and  contributed  to  The  Globe,  and  other 
journals  of  his  party.  Rut  he  did  not  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Chamber  until  his 
election  for  Lisieux  in  January,  1830. 
Thus  the  first  session  in  which  he  l>ore  a 
part  was  the  momentous  one  which  issued 
m  irremediable  conflict  between  Charles 
X.  and  his  people,  the  violation  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  by  the  monarch,  and  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  July. 

However  little  he  may  be  believed,  the 
experienced  observer  of  characters  with 
whose  remembrances  we  have  to  do,  does 
not  hesitate  to  aflirin  that  Louis  Philippe 
w'as  not  an  ambitious  man.  Moderate 
and  prudent,  notwithstanding  his  active 
mind  and  lively  impressions,  that  Prince 
had  long  foreseen  the  chance  that  might 
nusc  him  to  the  throne  ;  but  it  was  M’ith 
more  anxiety  than  satisfaction.  The  feel¬ 
ing  predominant  in  his  mind  was  the  de¬ 
termination  not  to  be  involved  in  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  might  follow  the  faults 
of  the  elder  branch  of  his  house.  He 
wished  to  be  neither  conspirator  nor 
victim;  and,  as  he  said  himself  three 
months  before  the  Revolution :  “  Come 
what  will,  I  will  not  separate  my  lot,  and 
that  of  my  children,  from  the  fate  of  my 
country.” 

Moreover,  as  King,  Louis  Philippe  was 
not,  according  to  M.  Guizot,  the  exagger¬ 
atedly  wary  and  plotting  character,  which 
he  has  been  considered  by  many.  “In 
his  oral  or  written  demonstrations,  he 
gave,  perhaps,  a  little  more  room  than 
was  necessary  to  that  acting,  of  which 


[November, 

there  is  always  more  or  less  between  po¬ 
litical  jiersonages.”  ‘(!)  He  w’as  over-im- 
passionable.  His  first  impulses  frequently 
carried  him  too  far ;  and  one  of  his  great¬ 
est  faults  was  the  fidgety  nature  which 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  a 
very  natural  and  commendable  uneasiness 
about  the  future  prospects  of  his  children. 

M.  Guizot  became  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior  in  the  first  Cabinet  of  I.<ouis 
Philippe ;  a  most  laborious  ofiice,  partly 
because  he  was  the  princifial  spokesman 
of  the  ministry  in  the  Chamber;  but 
chiefly  because  he  had  to  make  the  most 
extensive  changes  among  the  vast  num¬ 
bers  employed  in  eveiy  department  of 
public  service.  “  I  had  to  bear  the  jires- 
sure  of  all  the  pretensions,  hopes,  enmities, 
offers,  complaints,  and  dreams,  that  drew 
to  my  office,  by  thousands,  from  all  cor¬ 
ners  of  France,  solicitors  and  denouncers, 
the  projectors  and  the  inquisitive,  busy- 
bodies  and  idlers.”  The  over-tasked 
Minister  soon  perceived  the  evils  of  the 
French  centralization,  and  the  folly  of 
the  French  tendency  to  look  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  every  thing.  Those  count¬ 
less  details  which  in  England,  America, 
and  even  in  Holland,  are  settled  by  local 
authorities,  are  all  referred  to  a  central 
authority  undef  the  administrative  system 
established  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Najioleon. 
At  this  moment  a  bridge  can  not  be 
mended,  nor  a  religious  meeting  opened, 
in  any  comer  of  France,  without  permis¬ 
sion  from  a  minister  in  Paris,  founded  on 
a  formal  re}>ort,  and  a  iiompous  list  of 
considerations!  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
the  eighteen  years’  experiment  of  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  in  France,  that  it 
found  no  habits  of  local  self-government 
among  the  people ;  so  that  it  was  obliged 
to  work  upon  discordant  principles  — 
liberty  and  the  representative  system  on 
the  one  hand,  centralization  on  the  other ; 
a  state  of  things  in  which,  as  M.  Guizot 
says  judiciouwy,  the  government  will 
either  neglect  local  aflfairs,  or  else  make 
them  subservient  to  its  own  interests; 
“and  the  whole  administration,  from  the 
hamlet  to  the  palace,  become  a  mean  of 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  political 
parties  that  contend  for  supremacy.”  To 
put  the  matter  in  more  homely  phrase¬ 
ology,  the  bureaucracy  is  the  saddle  on 
the  nation’s  back ;  and  whoever  is  skillful 
enough  to  leap  into  the  saddle,  has  the 
nation  at  his  mercy. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Minister  of  the 
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Interior  soon  became  iinj^pular.  He  be- 1 
came  noted  for  his  uncompromising  resist¬ 
ance  to  all  revolutionary  tendencies ;  and 
he  had  inenrred  the  hostility  of  all  those 
whose  pretensions,  or  vanity,  or  local  ani¬ 
mosity,  or  blind  impatience,  he  had  been 
unable  to  satisfy.  After  holding  office 
only  al)out  three  months,  he  withdrew 
from  the  Cabinet,  along  with  his  friends, 
M.  C.asiinir  Perier  and  the  Due  de  Hroglie. 
These  statesmen  had  not  much  confidence 
in  their  more  radical  associates,  M.  Lafitte, 
etc.  They  were  aware,  too,  that  it  would 
be  easier  for  the  more  popular  ministers 
to  resist  the  reigning  outcjy  for  the  blood 
of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X. 

From  this  time  forw.ard  until  1848,  M. 
Guir.ot  may  be  considered  ns  the  most 
eminent  working  statesman  of  his  country. 
He  was  oftener  in  than  out  of  office,  some¬ 
times  head  of  the  Cabinet,  and  occupied 
the  post  of  .ambas8.ador  to  this  country  at 
a  most  im[>ortant  juncture.  His  policy 
was  distinguished  by  two  leading  features 
— the  determination  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  the  most  persevering  and 
vigilant  hostility  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  anarchical  princiiiles  of  the  repnl)- 
lican  party.  As  regards  the  former,  the 
sort  of  passion  for  peace  which  prevailed 
in  Europe  for  those  eight oen  years  was, 
as  he  says,  a  rare  and  a  grand  spectacle. 
Never  did  so  many  events,  which  might 
lead  to  war,  occur  within  so  short  a  time 
— the  revolution  in  France  itself,  and  the 
prolonged  agitation  that  followed  it ;  re¬ 
volutions  on  all  its  frontiers,  in  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Spain ;  revolutions  at¬ 
tempted  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  Italy, 
with  all  the  international  questions  and 
complications  that  naturally  arose  from 
them ;  the  Ottoman  Empire  more  and 
more  tottering ;  Asia  more  and  more  dis¬ 
puted  between  Russia  and  England  ; 
Fr-ance  making  conquests  in  Africa ; 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States 
in  conflict  from  various  causes  in  the  New 
World  :  and  yet  no  war  grew  out  of  these 
circumstances  which  seemed  to  make  it 
inevitable.  The  increasing  empire  of 
moral  ideas  went  for  something  in  this 
result ;  the  resolution  M’ith  which  Lonis 
Philippe  embraced  the  policy  of  peace, 
was  also  a  great  point  gained;  but  M. 
Guizot  evidently  considers  the  self-denial 
and  pacific  spirit  of  the  English  people 
to  have  been  the  most  effectual  influence 
for  good. 


“  In  England,”  he  says,  “  it  was  the  nation 
itself  that,  from  1880  to  1858,  insisted  energe¬ 
tically  upon  peace.  It  was  moved  to  do  so  by 
good  sense,  and  by  tlie  understanding  of  its 
true  interests,  by  its  taste  for  the  productive 
activity  of  peaceful  life,  and  by  its  Christian 
spirit  Among  this  people  Christian  beliefs 
are  not  simple  rules  for  private  life,  nor  mere 
satisfactions  given  to  the  heart  and  intellect ; 
they  enter  into  political  life,  and  bear  upon  the 
conduct  of  public  men.  It  is  generally  the 
dissenting  communities  first  of  all  that  rouse 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  some  practical  ob¬ 
ject  recommended  in  their  eyes  by  religious 
rea.sons.  The  movement  soon  communicates 
itself  to  the  whole  Christian  Church  of  the 
country,  then  to  civil  society,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  turn  is  obliged  to  follow.” 

Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  Eng¬ 
land  bore  with  the  revolution  of  July  and 
all  its  consequences,  the  fall  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Belgium,  the  dislocation  of  the 
old  European  coalition  against  France : 
we  may  add,  it  bore  too  with  aggravated 
provocation  from  the  United  States.  M. 

I  Guizot  confesses  his  own  countrymen  did 
not  imitate  this  jiacific  spirit.  They  re¬ 
mained  restive  and  pugnacious  under  the 
)>olicy  of  Louis  Philppe  and  his  ministers, 
sighed  for  war,  and  ]>atronized  revolution. 
“  France,  though  she  can  not  softer  revo¬ 
lutions  at  home,  even  when  she  has 
allowed  them  to  be  made,  is  still  fond  of 
revolutions  abroad.  The  movement 
caused  by  her  example  gives  her  plea¬ 
sure,  and  she  fondly  thinks  that  in  all  her 
imitators  she  w'ill  find  friends.” 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  resistance 
to  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  all  its  forms 
was  the  struggle  of  M.  Guizot’s  public 
life.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  he  alter¬ 
nately  defended  liberty  against  absolute 
powers,  and  order  against  revolution  ; 
but  circumstances  rendered  his  agency  in 
the  latter  respect  by  far  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  and  persevering.  He  believes 
monarchy  to  be  the  form  of  government 
natural  to  France,  the  most  favorable  at 
once  to  liberty  and  to  public  quiet.  The 
republican  regime^  on  the  other  hand, 
being  inconsistent  with  the  habits  and 
wishes  of  the  classes  who  are  the  natural 
friends  of  order,  is  necessarily  given  over 
to  the  dominion  of  bad  passions,  and  can 
only  find  a  momentary  strength  in  vio¬ 
lence  and  anarchy.  It  puts  forth  at  the 
outset  the  noblest  motives,  but  it  is  only 
ui  order  to  cover  the  march  and  prepare 
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the  triumph  of  the  vilest.  We  subjoin  a 
few'  characteristic  passages. 

“The  peculiar  taste  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  and  its  capital  sin,  is  a  criminal  taste  for 
destruction,  in  order  to  give  itself  the  proud 
pleasure  of  creation.  In  times  possessed  by 
this  disease,  man  considers  all  that  exists  under 
his  eyes,  persons  and  things,  facts  and  rights, 
past  and  present,  as  so  much  inert  matter  of 
which  he  may  freely  dispose,  handling  and 
fashioning  it  at  his  will.  He  imagines  that  he 
possesses  within  him  certain  perfect  ideas, 
which  confer  upon  him  an  absolute  power  over 
all  things,  and  in  the  name  of  which  he 
may,  at  any  price,  and  at  all  risks,  break  up 
that  which  exists  and  remodel  it  after  their 
image.” 

“  Formerly,  political  bodies,  or  the  nation 
itself,  often  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the 
monarch,  even  by  arms,  without  thinking  of 
changing  the  dynasty  or  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  :  insurrection  had  its  limits.  But  nowa¬ 
days,  and  especially  with  us,  the  fate  of  society 
at  large  is  at  stake  at  every  crisis ;  all  great 
political  struggles  become  questions  of  life  and 
death ;  peoples  and  parties,  in  their  blind  par¬ 
ticipation,  betake  them  at  once  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremities  ;  re.sistance  is  hurriedly  transformed 
into  insurrection,  and  insurrection  into  re¬ 
volution.  Every  thunder-storm  becomes  a 
deluge.” 

“  The  revolutionary  spirit  of  our  days  admits 
of  no  regular  and  stable  system  of  society  or 
government;  it  is  nothing  but  universal  de¬ 
struction  and  continuous  anarchy  ;  it  is  able  to 
excite  conspiracies  and  insurrections ;  it  is  able,  , 
when  it  triumphs  fur  a  moment,  to  make  con-  i 
quests  which  are  also  but  for  a  moment ;  it  has 
every  where,  among  various  populations,  adepts, 
accomplices,  and  dupes ;  but  it  can  not  have  . 
^vernments  for  its  allies,  since  it  is  itself  an 
impossible  ally  for  any  government.”  j 

“  The  French  revolutionists  promised  that  \ 
there  should  be  no  more  wars  or  conquests,  and 
really  meant  to  be  sincere ;  yet  it  was  their 
destiny  to  make  the  noblest  ambition  and  the 
worst  passions  of  mankind  to  break  forth  at  the 
same  time,  and  they  tried  to  expiate  their  pride 
in  disappointment  and  confusion.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion  stirred  up  the  most  violent  and  iniquitous 
external  policy  that  the  world  had  ever  known, 
that  of  armed  propagandism  and  indefinite  con¬ 
quest,  the  forcible  overthrow  of  all  European 
societies,  to  bring  out  of  them  republics  one 
day,  and  a  universal  monarchy  the  next  • 
From  1792  to  1814,  the  es.sential  character  of 
the  relations  of  France  with  Europe  was  war,  a 
war  of  revolution  and  conquest,  incessant  at¬ 
tempts  upon  the  existence  of  governments  and 
the  independence  of  nations.” 

From  what  precedes  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  Empire,  in  M.  Guizot’s  eyes,  is 
but  another  form  of  the  Revolution,  the 
same  old  enemy  disciplined,  but  not  re- 
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formed.  He  prophesies  that,  so  long  as 
liberty  sliall  not  nave  completely  broken 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  order 
with  absolute  jmwer,  unhappy  France  will 
|)as3  from  illusion  to  illusion,  and  be  tos.sed 
about  from  one  crisis  to  another.  Absev 
lute  iKiwer  can  for  the  future  be  wielded 
in  France  by  the  children  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  only,  because  they  alone  can  for  a 
certain  lapse  of  time  rellssure  the  inaases 
about  their  interests,  while  refusing  them 
liberty.  It  was  this  that  made  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  1814 
so  necessary  for  the  country.  Its  sway  is 
.anti-revolutionary  by  nature,  and  liberal 
by  neces.sity ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
origin  or  in  the  name  sufficiently  revolu- 
tion.ary  to  enable  it  to  dispense  with  being 
liberal.  Its  sway  was  a  guarantee  of 
peace  to  Europe,  as  well  as  of  liberty  to 
France,  since  war  was  not  for  the  Bour¬ 
bons  either  a  necessity  or  a  passion ;  they 
could  reign  without  Laving  recourse  every 
d.ay  to  some  new  cxliibition  of  power,  or 
exciting  in  some  new'  way  the  {lopular 
imagination. 

It  is  evident  M.  Guizot  me.ans  the  read¬ 
er  to  understand  that  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  stability  of  the  Empire.  “  Neither 
terror  nor  despotism  are  durable,”  said  he, 
forty  years  ag§  ;  but  he  has  a  purpose  in 
repe.ating  the  saying  now,  and  his  remem¬ 
brance  of  such  aphorisms  h.as  been  sharp¬ 
ened  by  circumstances.  If,  as  we  have 
.already  said,  he  avoids  mere  innuendoes 
destined  only  to  wound,  and  all  such  un¬ 
dignified  warfare,  he  freely  iinakes  use  of 
his  past  utterances,  or  reflects  upon  his 
past  career,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his 
present  sentiments  very  intelligible ;  as 
when  he  says  of  his  forced  silence  in  1822  : 
“  It  is  a  very  difficult,  but  very  necessary, 
attainment  m  public  life,  to  know  how'  to 
resign  one’s  self  at  certain  moments  to  im¬ 
mobility  without  giving  up  success,  and  to 
wait  w'ithout  despairing,  although  with¬ 
out  acting.” 

Upon  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  rare 
I  glimpses  which  wo  are  allowed  of  scenes 
;  of  domestic  happiness  in  M.  Guizot’s 
,  fiunily,  he  says  he  is  not  of  Dante’s 
I  opinion,  that  the  remembrance  of  former 
I  happiness  embitters  present  sorrow ;  on 
the  contrary,  heart-felt  happiness  is  alight 
of  w’hich  the  reflection  is  prolonged  over 
the  space  which  it  has  ceased  to  illumine. 
We  think  that  the  bard  and  the  states¬ 
man,  though  contradicting  each  other,  arc 
both  right  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
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experience.  The  various  aspects  in  wliich 
bygone  bliss  may  appear  to  us,  and  act 
u|)on  our  present  feelings,  depend  partly 
u{K)n  its  nature,  and  in  a  great  measure 
too  upon  the  way  in  which  we  were  de- 
)rived  of  it ;  the  ties,  for  instance,  M'hich 
lave  been  gently  severed  by  the  more 
immediate  hand  of  God,  do  not  bleed  like 
those  that  man  has  ruthlessly  or  violently 
rent  asunder.  M.  Guizot’s  observation, 
though  only  partially  true,  reveals  a  mind 
capable  of  the  deepest  feeling,  as  persons 
of  cohl  exterior  often  are  ;  but  his  gener¬ 
ally  unexpansive  character  makes  him  one 
to  be  admired  and  respected,  rather  than 
one  likely  to  attract  warm  sympathy  out 
of  the  circle  of  his  own  family  an<l  most 
intimate  friends.  He  speaks  somewhere 
of  Louis  Philippe’s  having  been  much  less 
familiar  and  caressing  with  him  than  with 
other  ministers,  who  did  not  more  really 
enjoy  his  confidence ;  and  we  can  (jiiite 
understand  it. 

M.  Guizot  seems  to  consider  himself  of 
a  teinixjrament  naturally  hopeful :  we  can 
not  help  thinking  he  is  mistaken ;  he  is 
rather  himself  what  he  asserted  of  M. 
Casimir  Perier,  “bold,  with  doubts  of 
success,  and  almost  with  sadness.”  His 
whole  genius  is  retrospective  rather  than 
])rosi>ective,  fitted  to  philosophize  upon 
the  jiast  much  more  than  to  (Iwell  upon 
pleasing  visions  of  the  future.  His  very 
features,  and,  above  all,  those  thin  com¬ 
pressed  lips,  bespeak  him  a  man  whose 
strength  lies  in  firm  ami  tenacious  resist¬ 
ance  ;  and  his  whole  career  has  been  of  a 
kind  to  confirm  the  tendency.  A  Protest¬ 
ant,  educated  at  Geneva,  called  to  pass 
his  life  in  a  Homan  Catholic  country,  and 
to  identify  himself  with  its  fortunes ;  an 
English  character,  strayed  into  France, 
and  chosen  to  govern  unwilling  French¬ 
men  ;  in  youth,  an  ardent  aspirant  after 
freedom  under  an  illimited  and  jealous 
despotism  ;  in  riper  years,  a  conservative 
statesman,  struggling  against  prevalent 
radical  tendencies,  much  maligned,  more¬ 
over,  and  misunderstood ;  in  old  age,  a 
witness  of  his  country’s  abasement  under 
the  despotism  which  had  been  thrown  off 
forty  years  before,  despoiled  as  it  is  of  its 
free  institutions,  and  condemned  to  silence 
after  those  years  of  brilliant  discussion,  in 
which  he  had  himself  borne  so  distinguish¬ 
ed  a  part ;  these  are  not  circumstances  to 
make  a  man  siuiguine.  To  us  he  seems 
like  a  granite  boulder,  not  to  be  shaken 
but  by  an  earthquake  ;  a  man  rigid,  un¬ 


yielding,  austere;  accustomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment,  apt  to  reckon  little  upon  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  others  or  upon  favorable  chances, 
and  looking  u|K)n  the  spectacle  of  human 
follies,  illusions,  and  arrogance,  with  a 
mixture  of  melancholy  and  disdain.  He 
is  in  short  the  opposite  extreme  of  the 
character  which  he  has  sketched  in  these 
words : 

“  M.  Odilon  Barrot  belongs  to  the  school  of 
confidini;  politicians,  who,  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ing  of  tlie  good  they  desire,  reckon  upon  the 
spontaneous  and  enlightened  concurrence  of  the 
people.  A  generous  school,  which  has  often 
done  good  service  to  mankind  by  entertaining 
on  its  behalf  the  loftiest  hopes ;  yet  at  the  same 
time  an  improvident  and  a  dangerous  school, 
which  forgets  within  what  limits  and  by  what 
restraints  mankind  must  be  curbed,  in  order 
that  its  good  instincts  may  get  the  better  of  its 
evil  tendencies.  Politicians  of  this  school  pos¬ 
sess  neither  the  mistrustful  prudence  that  is 
taught  by  long  experience  of  public  life,  nor 
that  at  once  severe  and  tender  intelligence  of 
human  nature  which  Christian  convictions 
bestow  ;  they  are  neither  tried  practicians,  nor 
profound  moralists ;  they  are  liable  to  break  the 
social  machine  for  want  of  understanding  its 
springs  ;  and  they  know  man  so  little  as  to  be 
unable  to  love  him  without  flattering  his 
vanity.” 

The  perusal  of  these  volumes  has  made 
us  understand  that  the  republican  party 
in  France  remained  much  more  jiowerful 
from  the  times  of  the  first  Hevolution  on¬ 
wards  than  we  had  ever  apprehended,  so 
that  ^e  catastrophe  of  1848  becomes 
more  intelligible  than  it  seemed  before. 
Those  veteran  revolutionists  who  under 
the  first  Empire  had  beeui  the  instruments 
of  absolute  power  without  scruple,  took 
up  once  more  their  old  ideas  and  passions, 
when  from  1815  to  1848  they  found 
themselves  under  a  regime  of  liberty  :  the 
people  remained  like  the  ocean,  immova¬ 
ble  at  bottom,  whatever  the  winds  that 
ruffled  its  surface.  Tlie  Republic  was 
avoided  very  narrowly  in  1830.  It  would 
certainly  have  been  proclaimed  had  La 
Faj'ette  been  either  an  earnest  or  an  am¬ 
bitious  man ;  but  he  contented  himself 
with  popularity,  and  with  the  general  re¬ 
cognition  that  the  monarchy  of  Louis 
Philippe  was  established  with  his  consent 
and  under  his  patronage.  The  perpetual 
conspiracies,  and  the  ever-recurring  riots 
on  the  most  fi-ivolous  occasions,  w’hich 
continued  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  representative  monarchy,  showed  that 
the  existing  order  of  things  rested  upon  a 
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volcano.  Tlie  strength  of  republicanism  in  I 
our  day  is,  that  it  promises  every  thing  j 
that  peoples  wish  for ;  its  weakness  is,  that ; 
it  can  not  keep  its  word.  It  is  the  gov-  j 
ernment  of  great  hopes,  and  equal  dis¬ 
appointments.  “France  would  be  blind 
indeed  if  she  allowed  the  republican  party  i 
again  to  dispose  of  her  destiny ;  but 
eoually  blind  would  be  that  government  j 
which  should  not  understand  the  import- 1 
ance  of  this  party,  and  reckon  with  it  seri-  j 
ously,  whether  to  resist  or  to  enlighten  it.”  ■ 
It  was  at  once  his  excessive  conservat¬ 
ism,  and  his  slowness  to  hope  in  changes 
for  the  better,  that  led  M.  Guizot,  j 
although  a  decided  Protestant,  to  assume  | 
unhesitatingly  not  only  that  France  is  ir- 1 
revocably  lioman  Catholic,  but  even  that 
her  actual  policy  and  prestige  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  fortunes  of  Catholicism! 
All  political  leaders  learn  to  bear  with  ! 
more  or  less  satisfactory  compromises,  to  [ 
content  themselves  with  what  they  sup-  l 
pose  to  be  the  lesser  good,  or  to  endure 
the  lesser  evil ;  but  it  was  a  deplorable 
mistake  for  such  a  man  to  resign  himself 
to  the  pei-manence  of  a  counterfeit  Christ¬ 
ianity.  One  of  its  results  was  that  gre.at 
blot  upon  his  government — the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  usurpation  imposed  on  Tahiti  l 
by  Admiral  Dnpetit-Thouars.  The  same 
weakness,  not  to  call  it  by  a  Avorsc  name, 
led  him  to  discountenance  the  advocate 
of  the  claims  of  the  French  Protestants, 
Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin,  and  even 
to  make  that  generous  young  nobleman 
lose  his  seat  for  the  tenth  arrondissement 
of  Paris,  by  the  withdrawal  of  govern¬ 
ment  support.  We  fear  that  experience 
has  not  corrected  M.  Guizot’s  error  in  this 
respect ;  he  is  not  one  who  allows  himself 
to  be  much  taught  by”  experience  in  any” 
matter  in  which  it  contradicts  his  deliber¬ 
ate  judgment.  The  first  volume  of  the 
Memoir*  contains  a  lecture  addressed  to 
the  ultramontane  party  on  their  want  of 
wisdom  in  declaring  war  against  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  institutions  which  are  at  the 
very  foundation  of  modem  society  ;  liber¬ 
ty  of  conscience,  publicity,  the  legal  sepa¬ 
ration  of  civil  and  religious  life,  the  lay 
character  of  the  state,  etc.  W e  must  say, 
M.  Veuillot  and  the  editors  of  the  Univera 
seem  to  us  to  understand  much  better  the 
real  interests  of  Catholicism ;  they,  at 
least,  have  consistency”  and  moral  courage 
enough  to  recognize  the  fact,  that  cither 
Roman  Catholicism  or  modem  society 
must  perish. 
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Taking  M.  Guizot  all  in  all,  his  is  a  rare 
case  of  the  union  in  one  person  of  the 
thinker,  the  statesman,  the  orator,  the 
historian,  the  moralist,  and  the  man  of  re¬ 
fined  literary”  taste.  We  know'  not  whore 
to  look  for  his  equal  among  our  ow'n 
literary  statesmen.  It  certainly  was  not 
the  first  Ijord  Clarendon.  I^ord  Macaulay 
is  superior  to  M.  Guizot  in  brilliancy, 
dramatic  pow'er,  and  jncturesquo  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  he,  too,  has  excelled  in  various 
kinds  of  literature ;  but  his  is  a  less  philo¬ 
sophic  mind  ;  and  the  time  he  devoted  to 
the  political  affairs  of  his  country,  or  the 
infiuence  he  exerted,  can  not  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath  with  the  labors  of  his 
great  contemporary.  N early  the  same  re¬ 
marks  may  be  made  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
part  borne  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the 
councils  of  his  country  has  been  worthy  of 
the  traditions  of  his  house  and  his  own 
great  abilities  ;  but,  as  a  writer,  his  lord- 
ship  is  a  mere  amateur,  compared  to  one 
w”hose  works  amount  to  some  thirty  vol¬ 
umes,  evidencing,  all  of  them,  a  degree  of 
literary  skill,  patient  research,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  thought,  that  would  have  made 
iiim  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age,  had 
he  done  nothing  else  to  merit  such  a 
rank. 

As  a  historian,  M.  Guizot’s  secret  is  his 
jwwer  of  tracing  the  great  current  of 
ideas  in  any  given  period,  and  seizing  the 
general  bearing  of  those  countless  details 
which  illustrate  the  providential  education 
of  the  human  race.  When  he  has  to 
speak  of  individuals,  he  dwells  upon  the 
moral  features  rather  than  the  external 
and  superficial  originality  of  the  man.  He 
is  not  of  the  pictorial  school ;  his  style  is 
sculptural,  condensing  and  resuming, 
rather  than  painting.  He  is  not  generally 
in  the  habit  of  characterizing  historical 
personages  formally  and  at  length,  when 
they  arc  introiluced  into  his  horizon.  His 
opinion  of  them  must  be  gathered  little 
by  little ;  and  several  passages  have  to  be 
collated  in  order  to  jxissess  it  completely”. 
Here  are  thoughts  u}x>n  the  character  of 
Napoleon : 

“  Incomparably  active  and  mighty  ^nius, 
admirable  by  his  horror  of  disorder,  by  his 
profound  instinct  of  government,  and  by  bis 
energetic  and  efficacious  rapidity  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  social  frame-work.  At  the 
same  time,  genius  without  mea.sure  and  without 
restraint,  who  would  not  accept  from  God  or 
from  men  any  limit  to  his  desires  and  will,  and 
thereby  remained  a  revolutionist  even  while 
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combating  the  roToIution :  superior  in  the  dis- 
cemcmnt  of  the  general  conditions  of  society, 
but  understanding  only  imperfectly  —  shall  I 
say  coarsely  f  —  the  moral  wants  of  human 
nature ;  and  now  giring  them  satisfaction  with 
sublime  good  sense,  now  imoring  and  offending 
them  with  impious  pride.  •  .  .  . 

“  liy  his  greater  instincts  Napoleon  was  a 
spiritualist :  men  of  his  order  have  flashing 
lights  and  soaring  thoughts  that  bring  them 
within  view  of  the  region  of  higher  truths. 
The  spiritualism  that  began  to  recover  new  life 
in  his  reign,  and  to  sap  the  materialism  of  the 
last  century,  attracted  his  sympathy,  and  gave  | 
him  pleasure,  in  his  good  moments.  But  then  { 
a  sudden  change  would  come  over  the  spirit  of  > 
the  despot,  as  he  bethought  him  that  the  inde-  I 
pendcnce  of  the  soul  is  in  proportion  to  its  ele¬ 
vation.”.  ...  1 

“  No  promises,  no  treaties,  no  difficulties,  no  i 
reverses,  could  give  the  allies  confldcnce  in  his 
future  moderation ;  his  character  and  his  history 
made  it  im|M>ssiblc  to  give  credit  to  his  profes-  | 
sions.’  I 

The  reader  may  be  interested  in  the  ; 
followinj;  analysis  of  the  character  and 
talent.s  of  a  iMjrson  very  unlike  Napoleon  : 


”  I  say  nothing  that  I  do  not  think,  but  I  am 
not  obliged  to  say  all  that  I  think  about  the 
men  I  meet  upon  my  way.  I  owe  nothing  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand ;  but  when  one  has  seen 
much  of  a  man  of  high  standing,  and  been  upon 
friendly  terms  with  him,  one  owes  to  one’s  self 
the  maintenance  of  a  certain  reserve  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  him.  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  just  dis-  ' 
played  in  the  crisis  of  the  Restoration  a  hardy 
and  cool  sagacity,  a  great  act  of  preponderance, 
and  he  was  soon  to  display  at  Vienna,  in  the 
service  of  France  and  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
the  same  qualities,  with  others  as  rare  and  as  j 
u.seful.  But  he  was  not  equally  fitted  for  other  | 
scenes.  A  courtier  and  a  diplomatist,  he  was 
no  statesnum,  and  was  most  of  all  out  of  his 
element  in  a  free  government :  he  excelled  in 
treating  with  isolated  individuals,  by  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  skillful  use  of  social  relations ; 
but  he  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  authority  of 
character,  the  fertility  of  mind,  the  promptitude 
of  resolution,  the  oratorical  power,  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  intelligence  of  general  ideas  and  public 
pa.ssions,  which  are  the  great  means  of  action 
upon  collective  bodies  of  men.  Neither  had  he 
any  taste  for  the  hard  and  unremitting  toil 
which  is  another  condition  of  good  government 
Ambitious  and  indolent,  given  to  flattery,  and 
yet  disdainful,  he  was  consummate  in  the  art  of 
pleasing  and  serving  without  servility,  ready  to 
lend  himself  to  any  thing  that  would  further 
his  fortune,  while  retaining  all  the  airs  ready  to 
resume,  when  necessary,  the  reality  of  independ¬ 
ence;  unscrupulous  in  his  policy,  indifferent 
as  to  means,  and  almost  as  to  ends,  provided 
his  personal  success  were  secured  ;  more  hardy 
than  profound  in  his  views,  cool  and  self-col¬ 
lected  in  peril ;  suited  to  carry  on  the  negotia¬ 


tions  of  an  absolute  government,  but  unable  to 
liear  the  open  air  and  broad  daylight  of  liberty.” 

Really,  if  this  be  reserve,  the  author’s 
out«pokon  opinion  of  M.  de  Talleyrand 
would  be  any  thing  but  coinpliinentary ; 
we  may  sup|>ose  it  would  be  something 
like  what  is  said  of  the  diplomatist’s  di¬ 
minutive  aud  ugly  likeness,  Fuuche  : 

”  I  only  saw  the  Duke  of  Otranto  twice,  and 
for  short  conversations :  no  man  ever  ^ve  me 
more  completely  the  idea  of  hardy,  ironical, 
cynical  indifference,  of  a  coolness  remaining 
imperturbable  throughout  an  immoderate  desire 
of  movement  and  importance,  of  a  flxed  deter¬ 
mination  to  do  every  thing  for  success,  not  in 
any  given  design,  but  in  the  design,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  chance,  of  the  moment” 

M.  de  Ch.ateaubriand  is  sketched  with 
the  hand  of  a  master,  and  not  at  all  too 
severely.  It  was  his  weakness  to  be 
thought  a  great  jwlitician,  as  well  as  a 
great  writer ;  he  w’anted  to  rival  Milton 
and  Napoleon  at  the  same  time.  The 
hhiglish  fashionable  world  did  not  admire 
him  enough,  nor  long  enough,  nor  for  the 
reasons  that  he  would  have  chosen  ;  and 
so  he  indignantly  declared  that  he  would 
rather  be  a  galley-slave  than  live  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

“M.  de  Chateaubriand  passed  through  the 
most  varied  phases  of  opinion,  made  trial  of 
every  sort  of  career,  aspired  to  every  sort  of 
glory,  drank  deeply  of  some,  tasted  of  others ; 
nothing  satisfied  him.  ‘  My  capital  force,’  said 
he  himself,  ‘  is  ennui,  distaste  for  every  thing, 
perpetual  doubt.’  Strange  disposition  for  a 
man  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  religion  and 
of  the  monarchy  I  Thus  M.  de  Chateaubriand’s 
life  was  a  contrast  and  a  perpetual  combat 
between  his  enterprises  and  his  tendencies,  his 
position  and  his  nature.  Ambitious,  as  became 
the  head  of  a  party,  and  independent  as  the 
most  unfettered  and  irresponsible;  yearning 
after  all  great  things,  and  susceptible,  even  to 
suffering,  about  the  snuillest ;  immeasurably 
careless  al>out  the  common  interests  of  life,  but 
passionately  anxious  about  the  place  given  to 
ills  person  and  his  glory  on  the  stage  of  the 
world ;  and  more  hurt  by  the  slightest  check, 
than  satisfied  by  the  most  splendid  triumphs. 
In  public  life  more  jealous  of  success  than  of 
power;  capable  of  conceiving,  and  even  of 
executing,  great  designs,  but  incapable  of  fol¬ 
lowing  out  with  energy  and  patience  a  line  of 
firm  and  self-consistent  policy.  He  had  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  intelligence  of  the  moral  impressions 
of  his  country  and  his  time,  with  more  ability 
to  meet  them  and  win  their  favor,  than  to  direct 
them  towards  solid  and  durable  satisfactions. 
A  great  and  noble  spirit,  who,  both  in  letters 
and  in  politics,  knew  how  to  touch  the  highest 
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chords  of  the  human  soul,  but  more  suited  to 
strike  and  charm  the  imagination  than  to  govern 
men  ;  ever  thirsting  for  noise  and  praise  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  bis  pride,  for  emotion  and  novelty  to  escape 
his  ennui” 

Alas  !  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  both  in  his 
powers  and  in  his  feelings,  was  the  perso¬ 
nification  of  his  countrymen.  We  can 
not  repeat  the  above  life-like  descrij)tion 
without  sighing  over  that  great  and  gene- 1 
rous  n.ation,  that  remains  vain,  frivolous, 
and  unhappy,  because  it  does  not  know 
the  truth  that  gives  peace,  and  freedom, 
and  a  pur|x>se  to  life.  | 

We  might  quote  from  this  book  many 
a  pithy  saying,  exhibiting  that  sagacity 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature  whioli  i 
French  moralists  know  so  well  how  to 
dress  in  appropriate,  pointed,  and  anti- « 
thetic  phrase.  Such  are — the  observation 
that  malevolent  people  mistake  their  spi¬ 
rit  of  suspicion  for  sagacity ;  the  axiom 
that  men  belong  to  their  real  convictions 
more  than  is  commonly  thought,  and  more 
than  the  actors  themselves  think ;  the 
assertion  that  great  men  possess  the  pri¬ 
vilege,  too  often  corrupting  and  fatal,  of 
inspiring  an  affection  and  a  devotedness 
which  tliey  do  not  themselves  feel.  Hut , 
our  limits  compel  us  to  confine  ourselves 
to  sundry  maxims  and  lessons  of  jx)litical 
wisdom ;  which  we  take  leave  to  string 
together,  like  so  many  extracts  from  a 
common-place  book,  without  attempting 
to  est.ablish  any  connection  between  them. 

“  Of  all  the  kinds  of  wisdom  necessary  to  a 
free  people,  the  hardest  is  the  being  able  to  bear 
what  displeases  them,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
goods  they  possess,  or  to  acquire  what  they 
desire." 

“  When  emulation  between  parties  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  hostility  between  classes,  it  is  no 
longer  the  movement  of  health,  but  a  principle 
of  dissolution  and  destruction.” 

“  Nations  which  aspire  after  freedom  run  a 
great  danger, — that  of  making  mistakes  in  mat¬ 
ter  of  tyranny.  They  give  this  name  too  rea¬ 
dily  to  every  system  that  displeases  or  troubles 
them,  or  does  not  grant  them  all  tliat  they  de¬ 
sire." 

“  It  is  not  given  to  human  wisdom  to  save 
a  people  that  does  not  itself  contribute  to  the 
work.” 

“  One  can  not  build  a  house  with  engines  of 
war ;  one  can  not  found  a  regime  of  liberty  with 
ignorant  prejudices  and  bitter  hate.” 

“  Forgetfulness  and  disdain  of  its  past  history 
is  a  serious  disorder  and  a  great  cause  of  weak¬ 
ness  to  any  nation ;  .  .  and  a  people  that  falls 
into  this  gross  error,  falls  also  into  depression 
and  anarchy ;  for  God  does  not  allow  the  nature 


of  the  laws  of  his  works  to  be  thus  ignored 
and  outraged  with  impunity.” 

”  There  are  in  this  world  but  two  great  moral 
powers,  faith  and  good  sense.  Woo  be  to  the 
times  in  which  they  are  kept  asunder !  They 
are  the  times  in  which  revolutions  come  to  no¬ 
thing,  and  in  which  governments  fall.” 

“The  fatuity  of  makers  of  conspiracies  is 
immense  ;  and  when  the  event  has  answered  to 
their  desires,  they  attribute  to  themselves  what 
has  been  the  result  of  causes  much  more  vast 
and  complicated  than  their  machinations.” 

“  The  jealous  passion  for  independence  and 
for  national  glory  aoubles  the  strength  of  nations 
in  the  day  of  prosperity,  and  saves  their  dignity 
in  that  of  adversity.” 

“  Diplomacy  abounds  in  proceedings  and  con¬ 
versations,  without  any  positive  value :  they  are 
neither  to  be  left  unnoticed,  nor  to  be  believe<l ; 
but  the  real  thought  and  purpose  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  governments  persists  beneath  them.” 

“When  honest  men  do  not  know  how  to 
understand  and  to  accomplish  the  designs  of 
Providence,  rogues  take  it  ujmn  themselves  to 
do  so  :  under  ftie  spur  of  general  necessity,  and 
in  the  midst  of  general  helplessness,  there  never 
are  wanting  minds  corrupt,  sagacious,  and  bold, 
who  make  out  what  is  to  happen,  what  may  be 
tried,  and  make  themselves  the  instruments  of 
a  triumph  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  but 
of  which  they  succeed  in  giving  themselves  the 
air  and  appropriating  the  fruits.” 

“  Men  are  so  constituted  that  chimerical  dan¬ 
gers  appear  to  them  the  worst  of  all :  one  can 
fight  flesh  and  blood,  but  in  presence  of  phan¬ 
toms  one  gets  out  of  one’s  wits,  whether  it  be 
with  fear  or  with  anger.” 

“  In  our  modern  societies,  wherever  there  is 
full  play  allowed  to  our  liljerty,  the  struggle 
between  the  government  and  the  opposition  is 
too  unequal :  on  the  one  devolves  the  whole 
burthen,  and  an  unlimited  responsibility;  no¬ 
thing  is  let  go  with  them ;  the  others  enjoy 
complete  liberty,  without  responsibility ;  every 
thing  that  comes  from  them  is  borne  with.  At 
least  the  French  public  is  so  disposed,  when  it 
is  free.” 

“  One  hears  much  of  the  power  of  material  in¬ 
terests  ;  and  many  people  think  they  show  saga¬ 
city  and  good  sense,  when  they  say  that  interest 
alone  makes  men  act.  They  are  vulgar  and  su¬ 
perficial  observers.  History  shows  how  much 
oppression,  iniquity,  suffering,  misfortune,  men 
can  bear  without  having  recourse  to  conspira¬ 
cies  and  insurrection.s,  so  long  as  personal  inter¬ 
ests  only  are  involved.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  believe,  or  if  only  certain  groups  among 
them  are  persuaded,  that  the  power  that  governs 
them  has  no  right  to  do  so,  you  may  be  sure 
that  conspiracies  and  insurrections  will  start 
up,  and  be  renewed  with  obstinacy.  Such  em¬ 
pire  does  the  idea  of  right  exert  over  men.” 

“There  is  a  degree  of  bad  government  which 
the  nations,  be  they  great  or  small,  enlightened 
or  ignorant,  will  no  longer  bear  with  nowadays  : 
in  the  midst  of  the  immoderate  and  indistinct 
ambitions  which  ferment  among  them,  it  is  to 
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their  honor,  and  it  is  the  surest  progress  of! 
modern  civilization,  that  they  require,  at  the  I 
hands  of  those  who  govern  them  an  amount  of 
justice,  of  good  sense,  of  enlightenment  and  care 
for  the  common  weal,  far  superior  to  what  was 
once  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  human  ' 
societies.”  [ 

”  Duty  and  devotedness  towards  one’s  coun-  , 
try  have  now  assumed,  in  most  minds,  an  em- 1 
pire  greater  than  the  ancient  one  of  duty  and  i 
devotedness  towards  the  royal  person.”  | 

“A  constitutional  throne  is  not  a  mere  empty  ; 
arm-chair,  which  has  been  fitted  with  a  lock  ! 
and  key.  in  order  that  no  one  may  be  tempted  ' 
to  sit  down  in  it.  It  is  occupied  by  a  person,  | 
intelligent  and  free,  having  his  own  ideas,  feel-  | 

ings,  and  will.”  i 

“It  is  not  the  hazard  of  events,  nor  the  am-  i 
bition  of  men,  but  instinct  and  public  interest,  | 
that  have  called  into  being,  in  free  countries, 
great  political  parties,  avowedly  and  permanent¬ 
ly  such.” 

“  The  center,  or  floating  and  impartial  part  i 
of  the  Chamber,  is  the  habitual  moderator  be-  | 
tween  parties  ;  .  .  but  it  is  harder  for  it  than  ] 

for  them  to  conquer  and  retain  a  majority  in  a  | 
political  assembly,  because,  when  the  center  is  j 
called  to  govern,  it  finds  before  it,  not  uncertain  1 
spectators  waiting  for  its  acts  before  they  judge  ' 
it,  but  pa.ssionate  ailversaries.” 

“  If  party  organization  be  not  strong,  and  if 
the  men  that  contract  political  relations  be  not  i 
resolved  never  to  break  them  except  at  the  last  [ 
extremity,  and  through  the  most  imperious  mo-  i 
tives,  they  soon  lead  not  only  to  a  state  of  help-  | 
lcssnc.s.s,  but  of  disorder ;  and  their  too  easy  | 
rujiture  brings  about  all  sorts  of  perturbation  I 
and  difficulty.”  j 

We  are  afraid  tliat  tins  last  maxim  j 
breathes  a  little  too  much  the  spirit  of  the  \ 
old  party  leader  who  often  had  to  deplore  ■ 
a  w’ant  of  discipline  and  strong  cohesion  I 
among  his  followers.  It  may  be  very  in- 1 
convenient  for  a  Cabinet  to  have  a  large 
section  of  its  suiijwrters  in  the  shape  of  j 
independent  friends,  who  apjirove  of  its  i 
general  policy,  and  defend  it  as  volunteer 
guerrillas ;  but  obey  no  orders,  bear  no  ; 
burdens,  share  no  responsibility.  Yet  no  j 
one  is  more  ready  than  M.  Guizot  himself . 
to  recognize  the  necessity  of  moral  and 
intellectual  independence.  We  susjieet 
that  his  sentiments,  if  thoroughly  analyzed, 
would  come  to  this :  that  political  men 
should  be  very  docile  towards  their  lead¬ 
ers,  but  very  independent  of  jiopular 
wishes  and  clamors.  lie  that  as  it  may, 
we  recommend  the  passage  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  whichever  of  our  own  political 
parties  it  may  most  concern.  We  will 
also  recommend,  for  the  private  perusal 
and  meditation  of  “the  most  energetic  of 
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British  statesmen,”  the  following  lessons 
on  the  necessity  of  possessing  some  fixed 
principles  of  policy : 

“  Parties  never  give  in  their  adhesion  seri¬ 
ously,  except  on  two  conditions — certain  prin¬ 
ciples  and  brilliant  talents.  1  hey  want  to  be 
both  sure  and  proud  of  their  chiefs.” 

“  Nothing  is  more  legitimate  than  to  combat 
a  policy  which  one  believes  pernicious;  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  one  has  determined  upon  a 
policy  essentially  different,  and  that  one  feels  in 
a  position  to  put  it  in  practice.” 

“When  the  ideas  and  passions  of  a  people 
have  l>cen  stirred  up,  go<^  sense,  moderation, 
and  ability  are  not  long  sufficient  to  govern 
them.  And  the  day  is  not  slow  in  coming  round 
in  which,  whether  to  do  good,  or  to  hinder  evil, 
convictions  and  a  will,  precise,  lofty,  and  strong, 
become  indispensable  to  the  heads  of  govern¬ 
ment.” 

The  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
mu.st  have  been  written  before  the  pre¬ 
sent  war  became  imminent ;  yet  they 
both  contain  much  that  bears  upon  the 
subject ;  the  allusion,  for  instance,  already 
mentioned,  to  the  necessity  imposed  upon 
the  Napoleon  dynasty  of  dazzling  the 
jrojmlar  imagination  ;  the  reference  to  war 
as  a  diversion  from  disquietude  at  home, 
which  Is  always  dearly  paid  for,  even 
when  it  succeeds ;  above  all,  the  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  motives  which  led  to  the 
French  occupation  of  Ancona  in  February, 
1832.  “  We  can  not  consent  to  the  Aus¬ 

trian  occupation  of  Romagna,  unlc.ss  it  be 
of  short  duration,”  w'rote  Id,  Casimir 
Ferier  to  Talleyrand,  then  French  Am- 
ba.ssador  .at  Vienna.  “  What  the  Aus¬ 
trian  government  wishes,”  said  31.  Guizot, 
in  the  French  Chamber,  “  is,  that  Italy 
should  belong  to  it  as  far  as  influence 
goes;  and  this  is  what  France  can  not 
allow.  Each  must  assume  its  own  posi¬ 
tion.  Austria  has  taken  up  hers;  we 
take  up  ours,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
We  will  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
Italian  states,  the  development  of  Italian 
liberties.  We  will  not  sufler  Italy  to  fall 
altogether  under  Austrian  preponderance; 
but  we  will  avoid  all  general  collision.” 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  since  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  1848  broke  the  charm  of  the 
long  peace,  any  nations  that  found  them¬ 
selves  at  variance  have  been  more  ready 
to  go  to  extremities ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  the  origin  and  traditions  of 
the  Einjure  make  it  much  more  disposed 
to  draw  the  sword  than  the  liberal  3Io- 
narchy  can  have  been. 
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From  the  North  British  RotIow, 

PHENOMENA  OF  GLACIERS.* 


In  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for  the 
occupation  of  the  human  family,  physical 
causes  of  great  energy,  and  acting  during 
long  periods  of  time,  were,  doubtless,  re¬ 
quired  ;  bnt  it  is  a  problem  yet  unsolved 
Avhether  these  periods  amounted  to  the 
millions  of  years  required  by  the  geolo¬ 
gist,  or  were  of  much  shorter  duration, 
owing  to  the  operation  of  laws  different 
from  those  now  in  action,  or  to  quicker 
and  more  energetic  processes  than  those 
which  we  now  witness. 

During  the  si-v  thousand  years  which 
have  nearly  elapsed  since  the  creation  of 
man,  the  universjil  deluge  is  the  only  grand 
event  which  could  have  greatly  modified 
the  general  surface  of  the  earth  ;  but  since 
that  time  powerful  agents  have  been  in 
operation,  and  great  changes  have  been 
effected  in  different  j)arts  of  the  globe. 
Floods  of  vast  extent,  as  we  have  had 
elsewhere  occasion  to  remark,  rushing 
from  the  ocean  or  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  have  swejtt  over  its  surface,  carry¬ 
ing  with  them  the  soil  and  the  blocks  of 
stone  over  which  they  passed,  and  grind¬ 
ing  and  polishing  the  rocks  which  they 
laid  bare.  Successions  of  mighty  forests 
have  flourished  and  decayed  on  the  same 
spot,  leaving  beneath  strata  of  roots  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  generation.  The  seas  have, 
in  some  regions,  quitted  their  native  beds ; 
and,  in  others,  invaded  and  destroyed  the 
fields  and  the  habitations  of  man.  Is- 

•  Trav^  through  (he  A  lp»  of  Savoy  and  other  parit 
of  the  Pennine  Chain,  with  Ohaerratione  on  the  Phe¬ 
nomena  of  Glaciera.  By  James  D.  FoEsra,  F.RS., 
Eec.  K.S.  Kd.,  F.O.S.  8vo.  Edinburgh:  1843. pp.  424. 

Norway  and  its  Glaciera  visited  in  1851,  followed 
by  Joitmala  of  Ereursiona  in  the  High  Alps  of  Dau- 
phint,  lieme,  and  Savoy.  By  James  D.  Fosses, 
F.R ^  Sec.  K.  Sl  Ed.  8ro.  Edinburgh:  1853.  Pp. 
350. 

Etudes  aw  lea  Glaciers.  Par  L.  Agassiz.  Ncu- 
chatcl:  1840.  Un  vol  8vo.  Acconipagn6  chez 
Atlaa  in  folio,  de  32  planches. 

The  Glacial  Theory  and  ite  Recent  Progress.  By 
L.  Agassiz.  Hdin.  New  PhiL  Journal,  1842,  toL 
xxxiiL  pp.  217-284. 

Nouved-s  Etudes  et  Experiences  aur  lea  Glaciera 
Actaala,  leur  Structure,  leur  Progression,  et  leur  Physi¬ 
que  aur  k  Sol  Par  L.  Agassiz.  Avec  un  Atlas  de 
3 cartes  et  9  planches.  8ra  Paris:  1847.  Pp600. 


lands  liave  risen  and  disappeared  in  the 
ocean.  Earthquakes  have  shaken  or  over¬ 
turned  the  mightiest  fabrics  of  human 
wisdom,  shattering  even  the  mountain 
crests,  and  dislocating  the  solid  pavement 
of  the  globe.  The  everlasting  hills  have 
arisen  above  their  native  level,  and  lifted 
I  up  from  the  ocean  the  very  sea-beach 
I  which  it  had  formed.  Volcanoes  have 
buried  whole  cities  under  their  ashes,  and 
covered  with  their  burning  lava  the  jiro- 
ductive  fields  within  its  reach.  Extensive 
lakes  have  poured  out  their  contents,  and 
recorded  upon  their  ancient  shores  the 
erosions  of  the  winds  .and  the  waves. 
Huge  ina-sses  of  rock  have  been  transport¬ 
ed  from  their  mountain  crags  to  vast  dis- 
!  tances  in  the  plains  below  ;  and  that  ele- 
1  ment,  with  whose  desolating  power  we 
are  all  familiar,  seems  to  have  once  exer¬ 
cised  a  more  tremendous  energy  when  it 
fell  in  avalanches  of  snoiv  from  its  moun¬ 
tain  home,  and  in  the  form  of  glaciers 
descended  our  valleys  with  slackened 
pace  but  increasing  power — grinding  the 
granite  flanks  whicli  embraced  it — crush¬ 
ing  tlie  forest  trunks  that  opposed  it — 
jioising  on  its  crystalline  pinnacles  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  and  carrying  them  along 
its  glas-sy  viaduct  over  valleys  now  smiling 
with  lakes,  and  plains  luxuriant  with  vege¬ 
tation. 

Among  such  of  tho.se  agents  as  are  in 
continual  operation,  the  glaciers  jiossess  a 
peculiar  interest.  They  have  afforded  to 
I  the  traveler  and  the  naturalist  curious 
!  tojiics  of  research,  and  to  the  artist  rich 
I  materials  for  his  pencil.  Among  their 
I  moraines  and  debris  the  mineralogist  has 
pursued  his  crystal  chase.  In  the  solid  ice, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  recent  snow,  the 
botanist  has  discovered  the  organizations 
of  vegetable  fife,  and  in  the  same  localities 
the  zoologist  h.as  found  “  that  the  glacier 
!  is  not  a  desert,  but  is  inhabited  by  myriads 
j  of  minute  creatures,  not  less  perfect  in 
their  species  than  the  terrestrial  anim.als 
.and  those  which  inhabit  the  waters  of  the 
earth.”* 

'  *  Agassiz  :  Nouvellea  Etudes,  1847,  p.  137. 
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But,  though  the  [naturalists  of  Switzer- 1 
land,  where  the  glaciers  have  been  speci-  | 
ally  observed  and  studied,  have  devoted  i 
themselves  to  the  w’ork  with  ardor  and  ! 


success,  yet  it  is  chiefly  to  their  exterior 
character  and  their  more  obvious  pheno¬ 
mena  that  they  have  limited  their  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  strange  to  say,  that  it  is  to 
passing  travelers,  and  those  travelers 
English,  that  we  owe  the  earliest  and  the  I 
most  correct  description  of  the  internal  I 


structure  of  glaciers,  and  the  best  theory  j 
of  their  formation  and  movements.  And 


that  this  should  have  been  the  case  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  consider  the 
vast  number  of  memoirs  and  treatises 
which  have  been  published  by  foreigners, 
and  especially  by  whose  who  had  daily 
opportunities  of  visiting  the  glaciers  at 
every  season  of  the  year,  and  under  all 
the  conditions  of  weather  and  of  climate, 
by  which  they  are  modified.  It  is  scarce¬ 
ly  credible,  indeed,  did  w’e  not  possess  the 
list  of  works  on  Glaciers  published  by 
Ag.'issiz  in  1847,  that  one  hundred  and\ 
thirty-four  memoirs  and  treatises  were 
w'ritten  on  the  subject,  and  yet  Ave  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  it  is  in  the 
fifteen  or  twenty  publications  which  have 
aj)jR‘ared  in  England  that  the  best  account 
of  the  glacier  world  is  to  be  found — the 
most  accurate  descri])tion  of  its  economy 
and  movements,  and  the  most  philosophi¬ 
cal  views  of  its  formation. 

As  an  important  branch  of  physical  geo¬ 
graphy,  the  distribution  of  glaciers  ov'cr 
the  globe  is  a  subject  of  primary  interest. 
It  is,  of  course,  only  in  those  mountainous 
regions  where  the  snow  lies  during  the 
whole  year  that  a  glacier  can  be  formed. 
In  such  regions  there  is  a  line  called  the 
limit  of  perpetual  s)i0Wy  or  congelation, 
Avhose  hight  generally  depends  on  the  lat¬ 
itude,  and  the  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
on  the  summer  temperature  of  the  locali¬ 
ty.  In  the  tropical  regions  of  America 
and  Asia — in  the  Andes  and  Himalaya, 
the  hight  of  perjwtual  snow  varies  from 
fifteem  thousand  to  eighteen  thousand  or 
nineteen  thousand  feet,  while  in  the  south 
of  Europe  the  same  line  is  found  between 
hights  of  eight  thousand  and  nine  thous¬ 
and  feet,  and  in  Norway  betAveen  hights  of 
seven  thousand  and  five  thousand  feet.  It 
is,  therefore,  only  among  mountains  per¬ 
ennially  capped  with  snow  that  glaciers 
can  be  found ;  but,  as  a  glacier  is  not  a 
mere  accumulation  of  snow',  there  may  be 
many  lofty  mountains  iu  wliich  glaciers 


do  not  exist ;  and  there  are  certainly 
forms,  and  positions,  and  structures  of 
mountains,  as  well  as  conditions  of  cli¬ 
mate,  Avhich  prevent  their  formation.  If 
a  mountain,  for  example,  is  too  steep  to 
alloAv  the  snow  to  adhere  to  its  sides,  it 
will  not  produce  glaciers.  In  like  manner, 
an  insulated  mountain  will  not  produce 
them,  even  though  it  rises  above  the  line 
of  perpetual  snoAv.  In  the  Siedelhorn,  for 
instance,  there  are  no  glaciers,  though  it 
is  covered  with  snow  during  nearly  the 
whole  year,  while  a  great  number  of  gla¬ 
ciers  are  formed  in  mountains  of  inferior 
hight,  such  as  those  which  separate  the 
lower  from  the  upper  glacier  of  the  Aar. 

A  glacier  is  a  mass  of  ice  lying  in  Al¬ 
pine  valleys,  or  resting  on  the  flanks  of 
mountains.  It  is  produced  from  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  j)erpetual  snoAv  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  of  mountains,  AV’hich  detaches  itself 
from  their  summit  and  descends  into  the 
A’alleys.  It  there  becomes  solid  ice,  Avdiich 
melts  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
warmer  air,  earth,  and  rains,  of  the  A’al- 
ley,  the  quantity  melted  being  replaced 
from  the  reserA'oirs  of  snow  in  the  higher 
mountains.  In  order  to  distinguish  a 
glacier  from  an  iceberg.  Professor  Forbes 
describes  a  glacier  as  ice  in  motion  under 
gravity. 

Although  the  glaciers  Avhich  haA'e  been 
well  described  and  carefully  studied  are 
those  Avhich  exist  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  Switzerland,  and  Savoy,  yet  similar 
accumulations  of  ice,  having  the  same  ori¬ 
gin,  the  same  structure,  and  the  same 
movements,  are  found  in  nearly  all  moun¬ 
tainous  countries.  Numerous  glaciers 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  in  those  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Altai  range.  M.  Vigne,  in 
his  Travels  in  Kashmir,  has  described  the 
glaciers  at  the  source  of  the  river  Indus,  in 
the  territory  of  Little  Thibbit.  Captain 
Strachey  has  examined  those  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  Himalaya,  at  the  source  of  the  rivers 
Pindur  and  Kuphinee,  Avhere  the  line  of 
pepetual  snow  is  about  15,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  has  de¬ 
scribed  numerous  glaciers  Avdiich  occupy 
the  valleys  of  the  central  Himalaya,  and  he 
mentions  the  glacier  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Harder  or  Umasi  Pass,  as  probably  the 
largest  that  has  yet  been  described.  In  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  same  range,  where 
Kinchinjunga  rises  to  the  hight  of  28,178 
feet  above  the  sea.  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker 
observed  the  ice  descending  ft'om.  its 
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sammit,  in  one  unbroken  ma.ss  of  14,000 
feet  of  vertical  bight,  to  the  source  of  the 
Thlonok  river. 

In  every  part  of  Europe  where  groups 
of  mountains  rise  above  the  line  of  per¬ 
petual  snow',  glaciers  are  more  or  less 
numerous.  The  average  hight  of  this 
line  in  the  Alps  is  7200  feet ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Schlagintweit,  includes  glaciers  of 
all  kinds,  the  great  glaciers  in  the  whole 
Alpine  chain  amounting  to  60.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Ebel,  there  are  400  glaciers  in  the 
chain  W'hich  stretches  from  Mont  Blanc  to 
the  borders  of  the  Tyrol,  the  greater 
number  of  them  being  six  or  seven  leagues 
long,  between  a  half  and  three  fourtlis  of 
a  le.ague  wide,  and  from  100  to  600  feet 
thick,  and  forming,  if  they  were  all  unit¬ 
ed,  a  mer  de  glace  of  130  square  leagues. 
According  to  Professor  Forbes,  the  best 
known  and  most  important  glacier-bearing 
groujMS  of  mountains  betw'een  Mount  Pel- 
voux  and  Monte  Viso,  in  lat.  45°,  and  the 
Gross  Glockner  in  Carinthia,  are  those  of 
Mont  Blanc,  Monte  liosa,  the  Bernese 
Alps,  (Finsteraiirhom  and  the  Jungfrau,) 
and  the  Ocrtler  Sjntz  in  the  Tyrol ;  and 
the  most  considerable  individual  glaciers, 
the  Mer  de  Glace  of  Chainouni ;  the  Gor- 
ner  glacier  near  Zermatt,  (Monte  Rosa ;) 
the  lower  glacier  of  the  Aar,  in  Bernese 
Oberland  ;  the  Aletsch  glacier,  the  glacier 
of  the  Rhone  in  the  Vallais,  and  the  Pas- 
terzen  glacier,  in  Carinthia. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  the  most  im¬ 
portant  glaciers  are  those  in  Xorw.ay, 
w'here  two  leading  groups  of  glacier-bear¬ 
ing  mountains  are  found — the  one  in  the 
Bergenstirt,  and  the  other  within  the 
Arctic  circle.  M.  Durocher  has  described 
the  former,  and  Professor  Forbes  has 
made  obseiwations  on  most  of  them,  and 
compared  their  conditions  and  structure 
with  those  of  the  Alps.  On  the  Fjaer- 
landsfiord,  in  lat.  61®,  there  are  two  im¬ 
portant  glaciers,  one  of  w'hich  terminates 
only  105  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
A  fine  glacier,  the  Bondhuusbrse,  occurs 
on  the  Hardangcr  Fiord.  The  glaciers 
commencing  at  Fondal,  within  the  Arctic 
circle,  descend  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
sea.  At  the  Jokuisfiord,  in  lat.  70°,  there 
is  a  glacier  which  actually  enters  the  sea, 
and  breaks  oft'  in  miniature  icebergs. 
Glaciers  abound  in  Iceland,  Spitzbergen, 
and  Greenland,  and  they  are  found  also  in 
South- America,  in  lat.  47°,  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  said  to  be  the  worst  in  the  world. 
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As  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  have  been 
more  carefully  suiweyed  and  studied  than 
those  in  any  other  part  of  the  w'orld,  wo 
shall  consider  them  as  the  proper  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  glacier  system,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  describe  the  various  phenomena 
which  they  exhibit  to  the  general  obser¬ 
ver,  as  well  as  to  the  philosopher. 

Saussure  has  divided  glaciers  into  tw'o 
classes,  to  which  all  their  varieties,  how¬ 
ever  numerous,  may  be  referred. 

The  first  class  consists  of  ghaciers  which 
lie  in  valleys  of  greater  or  less  depth,  and 
which  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  moun¬ 
tains  higher  than  themselves. 

The  second  class  consists  of  glaciers 
which  are  not  contained  in  valleys,  but 
rest  on  the  declivities  of  mountains. 

M.  Aga.ssiz,  who  h.as  given  his  sanction 
to  this  classification,  has  added  another 
mark  of  distinction,  namely,  that  the  gla¬ 
ciers  of  the  first  class  have  in  general  a 
slight  declivity  of  from  3°  to  10°,  while 
the  declivity  of  glaciers  of  the  second 
class  is  much  greater,  and  varies  from  15° 
to  50°  and  upwards. 

When  seen  from  above  and  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  a  glacier  resembles  a  long  stream 
of  snow,  detaching  itself  from  the  higher 
mountain  peaks,  and  fiowing  into  the  val¬ 
leys  below ;  and  even  when  we  aj)proach 
it  closely,  we  still  believe  that  it  is  a  line 
of  snow,  and  can  hardly  persuade  our¬ 
selves  that  it  is  an  enormous  m!i.ss  of  ice, 
quite  different  in  aspect  from  that  which 
is  formed  on  our  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
icy  composition  of  glaciers  of  the  first 
cla.ss  is  best  seen  at  their  termination  at 
the  bottom  of  the  large  valleys  w'hich 
contain  them,  as  in  those  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  of  Chainouni,  the  Brenva,  the 
Rhone,  the  Lower  Aar,  and  those  of  Grin- 
del  wald.  From  a  vault  of  greenish-blue 
ice  annually  formed,  issues  the  torrent 
which  drains  the  valley,  and  is  incre.ased 
by  land  springs  and  by  the  melting  of  the 
ice.  At  this  end  of  the  glacier  mas.ses  of 
stones  and  of  rock,  that  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  are 
deposited  in  heairs  or  mounds,  called 
moraines^  which  are  named  terminal  mo¬ 
raines  when  they  lie  in  front  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  glacier,  and  mark  the  greatest 
limit  of  its  extension.  “  A  gl.acier,”  as 
Professor  Forbes  remarks,  “is  seen  to 
have  withdrawn  itself  very  far  within  its 
old  limits,  leaving  a  prodigious  barren 
waste  of  stones  in  advance  of  it,  which. 
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being  devoid  of  soil,  nourishes  not  one 
blade  of  grass.  At  oilier  times,  the  gla¬ 
cier  pushes  forwards  its  margin  beyond 
the  limit  which  it  has  ever  before  reached, 
tears  up  the  ground  with  its  icy  jilow- 
share,  and  shoves  forward  the  yielding 
turf  in  wrinkled  folds,  uprooting  trees, 
moving  vast  rocks,  and  scattering  the 
walls  of  dwelling-houses  in  fragments  be¬ 
fore  its  irresistible  onward  march.”  At 
this  end  of  the  glacier  the  ice  is  frequently 
broken  up  by  cracks  into  prismatic  masses, 
which,  when  melted  by  the  sun  and  rains, 
take  the  shape  of  pyramids  of  the  most 
grotesque  forms. 

On  ascending  to  the  surface  of  the  gla¬ 
cier,  the  traveler  is  surprised  by  the 
number  of  cracks  or  fissures,  called  cre- 
vtisxes,  which  extend  across  it,  and  are, 
generally  speaking,  jierpendicular  to  its 
sides.  They  are  often  hundred  of  yards 
long  and  hundreds  of  feet  [deep.  These 
cracks,  which  arc  seldom  quite  vertical, 
are  found  principally  where  the  declivity 
of  the  glacier  is  great,  and  they  are  most 
numerous,  and  occur  in  groups,  round  the 
projecting  ]>oints  of  its  bed,-  in  the  upper 
ami  middle  regions  of  the  glacier.  They 
are  sometimes  found  of  great  length,  but 
comparatively  narrower  and  insulated  in 
the  middle  of  the  glacier.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  there  arc  few  creva-sses,  as  in  that 
of  the  Aar,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
glacier  may  be  crossed  in  all  directions. 

In  some  cases  a  glacier  is  cut  up  by  cre¬ 
vasses  into  sipiares  or  trapezoidal  blocks, 
which  takes  place  “  when  a  glacier  of  the 
second  order  descends  over  a  boss  of 
granite,  or  a  surface  conve.x  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  We  have  then,”  continues  Profes¬ 
sor  Forbes,  “  radiating  crevasses  combined 
with  concentric  ones,  producing  a  tartan¬ 
like  appearance.” 

When  the  crevasses  are  rare,  the  surface 
of  the  glacier  presents  numerous  ruis- 
seaitx,  or  streamlets  of  limpid  water  of 
considerable  volume,  flowing  in  a  shining 
channel,  and  exciting  the  admiration  of 
the  observer.  Agassiz  found  one  of  these 
upwards  of  1200  yards  long,  in  a  straight 
line.  They  disappear  when  the  crevasses 
are  produced,  as  the  water  soon  loses 
itself  in  their  depths. 

In  the  parts  of  a  glacier  tvhich  have 
little  inclination,  the  streamlets  we  have 
mentioned,  when  collected  into  a  mass, 
rush  into  the  first  fissure  in  their  course, 
and  convert  it  into  what  is  called  a  puit 


or  moulin  or  an  open  vertical  shaft,  fre¬ 
quently  of  immense  depth,  and  generally 
circular  or  elliptical.  M.  Agassiz  has 
descended  into  these  pits  to  the  depth  of 
fifty-four  feet,  and  found  water  there,  the 
sides  of  the  pit  exhibiting  distinct  traces 
of  stratification,  and  also  irregular  fissures. 

On  the  surface  of  several  glaciers  M. 
Agassiz  had  found  puits  or  openings  of  a 
very  interesting  nature,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  Baignoires.  They  are 
circular  or  elliptical  holes,  from  half  a  foot 
to  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
generally  about  three  feet,  though  some¬ 
times  eighteen  feet  deep.  The  greater 
number  of  them  are  filled  with  water,  the 
temperature  of  which  varies  according  as 
their  bottom  is  covered  or  not  with  gravel. 
When  they  are  again  closed  up  they  oc- 
ca^on  what  is  called  Hoses  or  etoiles  de 
glacier  —  glacier  stars.  Their  ice  differs 
from  that  of  the  glacier,  being  formed  in 
concentric  layers  round  the  center  of  their 
circumference,  as  Ls  seen  in  those  pits 
which  are  only  half  filled  up.  In  one  of 
these  pits  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
found  covered  with  small  black  insects, 
resembling  I’odurae. 

Besides  these  remark.able  openings,  M. 
Keller  discovered  others  not  less  interest¬ 
ing,  which  he  calls  meridian  holes,  and  to 
which,  in  honor  of  the  discoverer,  M. 
Desor  h.as  given  the  name  of  Kellerloicher. 
These  holes  are  commonly  two  feet  long, 
from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and 
from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  deep.  They  are 
all  semi-circular,  having  the  arch  turned 
to  the  north  and  the  chord  to  the  south. 
Their  bottom  is  covered  with  gravel,  and 
there  is  always  found  on  the  south  side  of 
them  a  small  hill  of  ice,  while  their  great¬ 
est  depth  is  on  the  north  side.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  explanation  of  them  given 
by  M.  Keller :  “  When  some  portions  of 
gravel  accumulate  behind  an  excrescence 
or  elevation  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  the 
gravel,  heated  by  the  sun,  sinks  into  the 
ice,  and  forms  a  small  hollotv  or  miniature 
basin.  As  the  gravel  absorbs  more  of  the 
heat  than  the  ice,  it  follows  that  it  will  be 
on  the  side  upon  which  the  sun’s  rays  act 
longest  and  with  the  greatest  intensity, 
that  this  basin  will  be  w’idest,  and  that  the 
gravel  will  sink  to  the  greatest  depth. 
But  this  side  must  be  the  north  side,  and 
hence  it  is  that  these  ba.siii3  have  their 
convexity  turned  to  the  north. 

These  holes  are  called  meridian  holes, 
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because  they  give  us  a  rude  meridian  line, 
and  may  serve  as  a  compass  to  direct  the 
traveler  in  fogs,  and  tell  him  the  time  of 
the  day  when  the  sun  shines.  In  order 
to  do  this  he  must  place  his  staff  in  the 
hole,  so  that  it  touches  on  one  side  the 
top  of  the  little  hill  of  ice,  and  on  the 
other  the  summit  of  the  arch.  The  stJifT 
will  then  point  north  and  south.  A  line 
perpendicular  to  this  will  run  east  and 
west,  and  the  point  of  noon  being  known, 
the  hour  of  the  day  may  be  approximately 
found  in  sunshine  by  the  angle  which  the 
sun  forms  with  the  meridian. 

Among  other  peculiarities  in  the  surface 
of  glaciers,  M.  Agassiz  mentions  ravines 
and  small  lakes.  The  ravines  are  great 
excavations,  having  the  form  of  immense 
ditches,  and  sometimes  resembling  valleys 
of  erosion.  They  are  met  with  near  the 
termination  of  glaciers,  .and  the  gre.ater 
number  are  dry.  Some  of  these  in  the 
glacier  of  the  Aar  .are  upwards  of  a  mile 
long.  The  lakes  occur  near  the  sides  of 
glaciers,  where  the  water  is  prevented 
from  descending,  by  the  ice  being  frozen 
to  the  soil.  It  IS  a  rem.ark.able  feet,  that 
these  small  lakes,  though  in  different  gla¬ 
ciers,  empty  themselves  annually  at  the 
same  time  of  the  year. 

The  phenomenon  of  glacier  tables  is  one 
of  pectiliar  interest.  They  are  huge  and 
flat  blocks  of  stone,  resting  upon  high 
pedestals  of  ice,  so  as  to  resemble  a  large 
table.  When  one  of  these  blocks  has  sep¬ 
arated  itself  from  a  moraine,  it  first  melts 
the  ice  at  its  margin ;  but  as  it  protects 
the  ice  beneath  it  from  melting  and  eva¬ 
poration,  while  the  ice  around  it  disap¬ 
pears,  it  gradually  rises  till  it  is  poised  on 
the  column  upon  which  it  rests,  all  the  ice 
around  it  having  melted  in  the  summer  at  j 
the  rate  of  a  foot  per  week.  Agassiz  has 
seen  blocks  of  this  kind  twenty  feet  long 
and  ten  or  twelve  w’ide ;  and  m  1 840  he 
observed  one  fifteen  feet  long,  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  six  feet  high,  detach  itself  from 
its  icy  pedestal,  and  slide  to  a  distance  of 
thirty  feet,  crushing  to  pow'der  the  ice 
over  w^hich  it  passed.  In  June,  1 842,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Forbes  saw,  on  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
one  of  these  tables,  twenty-three  feet  by 
seventeen,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  thick. 
It  was  then  easily  accessible  ;  but  as  the 
season  advanced,  it  apparently  rose  rapid¬ 
ly,  till,  on  the  sixth  of  August,  the  pillar 
of  ice  was  thirteen  feet  hi^.  About  the 
end  of  August  it  slipped  from  its  icy  col- 
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umn,  and  in  September  it  was  beginning 
to  rise  upon  a  new  one.* 

Of  equal  interest  with  these  tables,  and 
equally  rare,  are  the  gravel  cones,  which 
are  found  on  the  lower  glacier  of  the  Aar, 
and  on  the  great  glacier  of  Zermatt.  Tliey 
arc  often  so  small  as  from  five  to  six  inches 
high,  and  from  seven  to  eight  inches  at 
their  base ;  but  M.  Agassiz  has  seen  them 
thirteen  feet  high  and  thirteen  feet  broad. 
These  cones  are  formed  in  the  following 
manner.  Gravel  and  earthy  matter  are 
carried  by  the  streamlets  of  water  into 
hollows  in  the  ice,  or  into  the  bottom  of 
the  mouliens.  The  ice,  being  protected 
by  the  gravel  above,  is  not  melted,  while 
all  the  surrounding  ice  disappears  by  evap¬ 
oration  and  melting.  The  gravel  is  thus 
raised  like  the  table,  and  forms  a  cone, 
which,  though  it  appears  to  be  entirely 
formed  of  gravel,  is  in  reality  ice  at  the 
core.  In  the  c.ase  of  the  mouliens,  the 
gravel  at  their  bottom  t.akes  a  much  long¬ 
er  time  to  rise  into  a  cone  than  when  it 
h.as  been  deposited  in  cavities  of  little 
depth. 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed  exhibit  in  a  striking  manner  what 
is  called  the  ablation  of  a  glacier,  or  its 
superficial  waste.  During  the  time  th.at 
the  glacier  table  of  1 842  npparentlv  arose 
on  a  pedestal  thirteen  feet  high,  tfie  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ghacier  must  have  been  lower¬ 
ed  by  the  abhation  of  thirteen  feet  of  ice. 
This  effect  takes  place  superficially  during 
the  months  between  spnng  and  autumn, 
and  is  occasioned  by  the  direct  heat  of 
the  sun,  by  the  M’armth  of  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  air,  by  the  w’ashing  of  rains, 
which  act  upon  the  surface  of  the  glacier, 
and  by  the  contact  of  the  lower  surface  of 
the  glacier  with  the  warmer  soil,  and  the 
W’ashing  of  the  inferior  streams.  To  these 
two  subgl.acial  causes  Professor  Forbes 
has  given  the  name  of  ettbsidenee  ;  .and  he 
adds  a  third  cause  to  those  of  ablation 
and  subsidence,  namely,  that  owing  to  the 
natural  slope  of  the  rocky  bed  of  the  gla¬ 
cier,  any  point  of  its  surface  must  stand 
absolutely  lower  each  day,  in  consequence 
of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  whole. 
The  geometrical  depression  of  the  ice 

*  On  the  inimcnsc  glacier  which  descends  fVom 
the  Kinchinjunga,  on  the  Himalaya,  Dr.  Hooker  saw 
I  gigantic  blocks  perched  upon  pinnacles  of  ice,  and 
has  drawn  one  of  them,  apparently  as  large  as  that 
described  by  Professor  Forbes. — Himalayan  Jour- 
nab,  voL  iL  pp.  134,  135. 
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produced  by  these  three  causes  has  been 
measured  on  the  Mer  de  Glace  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Forbt*s.  In  July  and  August,  1846, 
he  found  that  the  daily  ablation  was  3'62 
inches,  and  the  daily  subsidence  1*63, 
making  in  all  5*25  inches ;  set^en  of 

this  being  the  effect  of  ablation,  and  three 
tenths  that  of  subsidence.  He  found  it 
imjK)ssible  to  estimate  how  much  of  the 
subsidence  was  owing  to  the  declivity,  but 
he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  greater  part 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.  Owing  to 
this  rapid  diminution  of  the  vertical  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  glacier  in  summer,  the  amount  of 
its  waste  must  determine  the  position  of 
the  lower  end  of  it.  To  illustrate  this. 
Professor  ForlK*8  “supposes  a  glacier  to  I 
move  along  its  bed  at  the  rate  of  three  | 
hundred  feet  per  annum,  and  imagines  j 
(merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration)  its  i 
yearly  8U|»erficial  waste  to  be  twenty  feet 
for  every  tbreehundred  feet  of  its  length, 
or  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  ami  fifty- 
two  feet  j>er  mile ;  so  th.at  the  longitudinal 
section  of  a  glacier  has  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  and  however  enormous  be  its 
original  thickness,  we  miLst  at  length,  af¬ 
ter  a  certain  course,  come  to  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge,  and  that  the  more  rapidly, 
as  the  causes  of  melting  increase  toward 
tlie  lower  extremity.” 

In  treating  of  the  moraines,  or  heaps  of 
stones  and  rocks  brought  down  by  the 
glaciers,  we  referred  only  to  the  terminal ' 
moraines  /  but  on  the  surface  of  every 
glacier  there  are  two  kinds  of  moraines, 
lateral  and  medial.  The  lateral  moraines, 
which  are  formed  on  the  flanks  or  sides  of 
a  glacier,  consist  of  stones  and  rocks 
which  fall  or  are  torn  away  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides,  with  which  the  ghvcier  is  in  con¬ 
tact.  These  stones  or  rocks  are  detached 
by  rains,  snows,  avalanches,  and  even 
thunder ;  but  the  most  active  agent  is  the 
water,  which,  when  frozen  in  the  fissures 
of  rocks,  breaks  them  in  pieces.  Stratified 
and  fissile  rocks  are  thus  easily  broken  up, 
and  form  the  chief  materials  of  the  mo¬ 
raines.  The  stony  debris  thus  detach¬ 
ed  form  lines  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
glacier,  extending  throughout  its  length, 
and  not  mixing  with  one  another.  When 
two  separate  glaciers  unite  in  a  common 
valley,  the  two  inner  moraines  unite  also, 
and  form  what  is  called  a  medial  moraine, 
running  along  the  axis  or  middle  line  of 
the  glacier.  In  like  manner  three  glaciers 
would  produce  two  medial,  and  four  gla¬ 
ciers  three  medial  moraines.  These  for¬ 


mations  are  beautifully  seen  in  Agassiz's 
drawing  of  the  lower  glacier  of  the  Aar, 
which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Lau- 
teraar  glacier  with  that  of  the  Finsteraar. 
On  the  great  medial  moraine  thus  formed, 
at  a  hight  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  M.  Agassiz  erected  his 
celebrated  dry-stone  hut,  built  and  roofed 
with  the  stones  of  the  moraine,  in  which 
he  received  and  entertained  for  a  month 
numerous  visitors,  w'hile  he  himself  studied 
and  explained  to  his  guests  the  interest¬ 
ing  phenomena  which  he  had  discovered. 

Tliis  hut,  which  was  called  the  Hotel 
des  Neuchatelois,  though  it  sometimes  ac¬ 
commodated  five  or  six  persons,  was  only 
twelve  feet  long,  six  broad,  and  four  high. 
It  rested  u[»on  pure  ice,  and  was  floored 
with  the  broad  stones  of  the  moraine. 
Above  this  floor  was  laid  a  mattress  of 
gr.as8,  gathered  from  the  side  of  the  gla¬ 
cier,  and  this  mattress  was  covered  with 
a  double  fold  of  wax-cloth.  The  inter¬ 
stices  between  the  stones  were  filled  up 
with  bunches  of  grass  ;  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  precaution,  “  hurricanes  blew 
fearfully  through  the  w.all.” 

Among  the  numerous  visitors  of  M. 
Agassiz  were  Lord  Enniskillen,  and  Sir 
Walter  .and  Lady  Trevelyan  ;  and  among 
those  who  “  shared  his  h.abitation,”  and 
took  an  active  part  in  his  labors,  'were 
Professor  Forbes,  M.  Escher  de  lo  Linth, 
and  ]MM.  Desor,  Vogt,  and  Heath — all 
whose  names  were  cut  on  the  surface  of 
the  large  block  by  which  the  hut  was 
sheltered.  The  ice-philosophers  prepared 
themselves  for  their  work  by  bathing 
every  morning  in  a  large  tub  of  iced  Ava- 
ter,  which  the  guides  placed  every  eve¬ 
ning  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  which  in 
the  morning  was  often  covered  with  ice 
h.alf  an  inch  thick.  Those  who  thus  hard¬ 
ened  themselves  could  wear  their  ordinary 
dresses  with  impunity,  while  those  who 
neglected  the  precaution  shivered  Avith 
cold,  though  wrapped  in  their  fur  cloaks. 
The  party  breakfasted  about  five  o’clock 
on  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  the  guides  on 
i  cheese  soup.  On  returning  at  mid-day 
from  their  researches,  the  philosophers 
dined  in  the  open  air  round  tne  large  flat 
block  of  stone  Avhich  served  as  their  table. 
Mutton  and  rice  and  sometimes  goat’s 
meat — a  meal  of  Avhich  they  never  tired, 
formed  their  dinner,  which  was  followed 
by  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigar.  The  party 
then  separated,  to  carry  on  their  respect¬ 
ive  researches,  or  to  AA’rite  their  notes  and 
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observations  ;  and  when  the  night  closed  I 
in,  they  returned  to  the  hut,  and,  exohang-  j 
ing  the  light  dresses  of  the  day  for  good 
cloaks  and  furs,  they  drew  the  curtain  ' 
which  served  as  a  door,  and  “  lighting  the  ' 
candles,”  retired  to  rest. 

In  rainy  and  snowy  nights,  even  the 
deep  sleep  of  fatigue  and  toil  was  often 
disagreeably  disturbed.  Tlie  large  block 
of  stone  with  which  the  hut  •was  roofed, 
w'as  so  full  of  fissures,  notwithstanding  its 
enormous  thickness,  that  the  water  jieue- 
trated  its  mass,  and  ran  in  streams  along 
its  lower  surface.  “  Whenever,”  says 
Agassiz,  “one  of  these  little  streamlets 
encountered  an  inequalitv,  a  cascade  was 
formed,  which  awoke  in  an  annoying 
manner  those  who  hap]K>ncd  to  be  under 
it.  •  Sometimes  one,  sometimes  another, 
■was  then  seen  rising  up,  and  seizing  a 
candle,  endeavoring  with  his  finger  to 
give  another  direction  to  the  troublesome 
rill.  Hut  soon  recovering  its  first  direc¬ 
tion,  it  wouhl  proceed  to  moisten  the 
person  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  thus 
rouse  him  by  dropping  provokingly  into 
his  ear  or  mouth.  The  unfortunate  in¬ 
dividual  would  then  get  up  in  his  turn, 
and  try  to  correct  the  course  of  the  water, 
or  probably  send  it  to  sprinkle  his  com¬ 
panion.  I  remember  one  night  when  the  1 
rills  of  water  and  the  cascades  Avere  so 
abundant,  that  change  of  direction  was 
ust'less;  and  seeing  it  was  impossible  to  ! 
shut  an  eye,  we  beg.an  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  our  cascades,  by  communicating  to 
them  all  sorts  of  directions.” 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  j 
the  nature  of  glaciers  Ave  must  consider 
their  origin,  formation,  and  devcloj)ment. 
Glaciers  hai-e  their  origin  in  the  higher 
parts  of  mountains.  They  commence  in 
tlie  fields  or  reservoirs  of  pow<lery  and 
crystalline  snoAv,  Avhieh  occupy  the 
shoulders  and  plateaux  of  mountains.  In 
its  descent  or  overflow  this  snow  becomes 
more  granular,  and  forms  AA’hat  is  called 
the  nei'e  in  French,  and  the  fim  in  Ger¬ 
man.  This  neoe  is  the  true  origin  and 
m.aterial  of  the  glacier.  Its  leading  cha¬ 
racteristic  is  uniformity  of  appearance, 
having  neither  moraines,  streamlets,  ta¬ 
bles,  nor  aiguilles ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  uniformity  it  is  easy  to  determine  the 
line  of  the  neve  Avhere  the  glacier  or  the 
region  of  compact  ice  commences,  Avith 
its  moraines,  streamlets,  tables,  gravel 
cones,  aiguilles,  baignoires,  and  meridian 
holes.  Crevasses  are  so  rare  in  the  nevi, 


that  M.  Agassiz  has  walked  more  than  a 
league  on  the  net'e  of  Aletsch  Aiithout 
meeting  a  single  one,  and  it  is  very  sel¬ 
dom  tliat  its  surface  has  any  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  comjtact  ice.  The 
smooth  neve  is  distinctly  stratified,  con¬ 
sisting  of  horizontal  annual  layers  or  beds, 
j»ro«luced  by  successive  snow-falls.  The 
stratification  extends  to  a  great  de|»th; 
but  in  the  transition  state  of  the  neve  into 
glacier,  “  the  ice-falls  Avhich  j»roduce  them 
succeeding  one  another,”  according  to 
Professor  Forln's,  “at  regulated  intervals, 

I  corresjmnding  to  the  reneAv.al  of  each 
summer's  activity.”  “  Stratiiie<l  ajtpear- 
j  ance  ceases  at  an  inconsiderable  depth, 

I  the  inti'rior  of  tlie  ina.s8  being  granular 
I  ami  AA'ithout  structure  or  bands  of  any 
;  kind.” 

!  From  the  structure  of  the  tieve  we  come 
!  to  consider  that  of  the  votnpoct  ire,  Avhich 
j  forms  the  true  glacier  —  a  subject  Avhich 
I  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  ami 
1  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essentuilly  neces- 
j  sary  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  glacier  theories  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  public.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  (iruner,  Saussure,  and  the 
early  writers  on  glaciers,  seem  to  have 
never  obseiwed  with  care  the  inner  con¬ 
dition  of  the  compact  ice,  and  that  they 
were  entirelv  ignorant  of  its  jieculiar 
structure.  jxin  examining  the  sides  of 
crevas-ses,  where  the  face  of  the  ice  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  great  depths,  several  observers 
discovered  that  it  had  apparently  a  veined 
structure  throughout,  similar  to  the  lamin¬ 
ated  structure,  or  slaty  cleavage  of  rocks, 
and  that  these  strata  or  veins  were  ver¬ 
tical,  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  valley 
or  sides  of  the  glacier. 

Sir  David  Hrewster  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  person  Avho  observed  this  remark¬ 
able  structure,  when  examining  the  Mer 
de  Glace  of  Chamouni  on  the  tenth  of 
September,  1814.  “Where  the  ice  is 
most  perfect,”  he  remarks  in  his  Journal, 
“  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  deep  crevas.se8, 
its  color  is  a  fine  blue.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
in  glaciers  is  their  progressive  motion 
down  the  valley  in  which  they  lie,  their 
disappearance  at  their  lower  extremity, 
and  their  renewal  at  their  source.  Al¬ 
though  the  motion  of  glaciers  had  been 
known  to  Saussure  and  others,  yet  it 
AA'as  considered  to  be  impossible  by  some 
German  writers ;  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  prove  its  existence,  to  measure 
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its  amount  in  different  glaciers,  and  still 
less  to  .aseertain  its  variations  in  different 
parts  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
same  glacier — facts  essentially  neees.sary 
in  the  formation  of  any  correct  theory  on  ; 
the  subject.  I 

It  is  to  Profe.ssor  Forbes  alone  that  we  j 
owe  the  first  and  most  correct  researches  ! 
respecting  the  motion  of  glaciers;  and  in 
proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  give  the  ; 
following  list  of  observations  wliich  had  ' 
bi>en  previou.sly  made.  j 

OhMrrm.  Namr  of  tb«  |tUet«r.  Annual  nUc  of  motion.  | 


K»k1 

Chamnuni 

14  feet 

Ebol 

Griiidelwald 

25 

IIURi 

Amt 

240* * * § 

AgMMii/. 

Aar 

200} 

Biikcwi-ll 

Mer  de  Glnco 

640  K 

600  )  + 

Ito  la  lli>cho 

Mer  de  O'uco 

SbiTwill 

Mor  dc  Glace 

300 

M.  Ri'ndu 

Mer  de  Glace 

365 

Eaus-Muru's  Ladder  MurdcGlaco 

375 

This  ladder,  which  was  used  by  Saussure  ' 
ill  cros.Mng  the  crevasses,  was  left  at  the  ' 
Aiguille  de  Noir  in  1788,  and  was  fiiiind  ; 
in  near  the  Moulins,  having  traveled 
a  distance  of  16,500  feet  in  44  years,  giv- 1 
ing  375  feet  jK*r  annum  as  the  mean 
motion  of  this  part  of  the  glacier.§  I 

Such  was  the  st.ate  of  our  knowledge  ' 
of  the  motion  of  glaciers  when  Profcs.sor  ! 
Forbes  undertook  the  investigation  of  the  | 
subject.  No  person  had  attempted  to  i 
determine  whether  the  glacier  ailvanced  ! 
by  jerks  or  by  a  continuous  motion ;  I 
whether  it  moved  more  rajiidly  in  its  [ 
upper  or  lower  regions;  whether  its  | 
veliK-ity  was  the  same  at  its  sides  as  at  its  j 
middle;  whether  its  surface  moved  at  the  j 
same  rate  as  its  inferior  portion  ;  whether  ] 
its  motion  took  pl.ace  in  the  night  or  i 
during  the  day,  in  the  summer  or  in  the  I 
Minter;  and  whether  its  motions  Mere  I 
affected  by  the  form,  the  breadth,  and  ' 
the  dejith  of  the  glacier.  All  or  most  of| 
these  (juestions  Profes.sor  Forbes  had  to  [ 
solve ;  and  he  did  it  Avith  a  success  M  hich  ! 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  a 
traveler  M-ho  had  not  long  resided  on  the 
glaciers  or  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

The  earliest  obsciwations  of  Professor 
Forbes  M-ere  made  opposite  the  rocky 


•  Average  of  2200  feet  in  nine  years,  from 
1827-1836,  deduced  from  the  descent  of  llugi's 
Cabin. 

I  1839  to  1840  ;  advance  of  Hugi’s  Cabin. 
Etudes,  p.  150. 

t  hstimates  by  the  guides. 

§  Forbes’  Travels,  etc.,  p.  87. 


promontory  called  L’Angle,  on  the 
twenty-seventh,  tMeiity-eighth,  tuenty- 
nineth,  and  thirtieth  June,  1842;  and  he 
found  that  the  glacier  moved  at  the 
average  rate  of  sixteen  and  a  half  inches 
in  tMcnty-four  hours. 

Among  the  remarkable  facts  connected 
M'ith  the  motion  of  glaciers,  is  their  o.scil- 
lation,  or  their  advance  into  the  valley, 
and  their  retreat  from  tliis  advanced 
]X)sition.  When  a  great  ipiantity  of  snow 
tails  on  the  mountains,  tlie  ina.s8  of  the 
glacier  is  increased,  and  it  is  puslied  for¬ 
ward  into  the  valley;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  glacier  will  retreat  Avhen  less 
snoM'  is  sup]>licd  to  the  neve,  and  when 
there  is  a  succession  of  M-arm  summers. 
The  advance  of  glaciers  is  often  accom¬ 
panied  Mith  the  most  disastrous  inunda¬ 
tions.  According  to  M.  Venetz,  a  gl.acier 
in  the  Valley  of  llercus  advanced  with  a 
noi.se  like  that  of  thunder,  and  M'ith  stejis 
nearly  ten  leet  long  ! 

In  the  year  1818,  the  advance  of  the 
glac-ier  of  (ietroz  Mas  attended  M'ith  the 
most  distressing  consequences.  This  gla¬ 
cier  is  situated  amidst  the  defiles  of  Blount 
Pleureur.  It  terminates  in  a  cliff  of 
enormous  hight,  over  Mhich,  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  glacier,  avalanches  of  icy 
fragments  are  precipitated,  and  form  a 
secondary  glacier  resembling  imusses  of 
unmelted  snoM'.  In  1545  ami  1595,  this 
s«»cond  glacier  advanced  so  far  as  to  dam 
up  the  Kiver  Drance,  M'hich  waters  the 
^  al  de  Iiagne.s.  When  the  icy  barrier 
gave  M  ay  tinder  the  heat  of  summer,  the 
accumulated  Mater  rushed  out  Avith  irre¬ 
sistible  force,  charged  Avith  enormous 
masses  of  rock,  tearing  up  and  destroying 
every  thing  in  its  course,  till  it  fell  into 
the  Rhone.  In  1545,  one  hundred  and 
forty  persons  perished  in  the  flood ;  .and 
in  1595,  Avhen  it  destroyed  the  toAvn  of 
^lartigny,  the  jieasantry  Avho  dwelt  in  the 
valleys  M  ere  reduced  to  abject  jtoverty, 
and  from  sixty  to  eighty  perished  in  the 
torrent. 

For  some  years  previous  to  1818  the 
avalanches  of  ice  and  snoAv  had  enlarged 
the  secondary  glacier ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
Avas  able  to  resist  the  summer  heat,  it 
acquired  ncAV  magnitude,  and  from  a  hight 
of  100  feet  it  descended  a  declivity  of  45°, 
and  thrcAV  itself  in  the  form  of  a  homo¬ 
geneous  m.ass  of  ice  across  the  Drance,  the 
base  of  the  cone  resting  on  the  precipitous 
flanks  of  Mount  Mauv’oisiii  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley.  In  the  mouth  of  April 
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when  the  river  was  completely  stopped,  | 
a  lake  continued  to  form  till  it  became  , 
14,000  feet  (nearly  three  miles)  long,  its 
absolute  average  breadth  400  feet,  its 
average  depth  200  teet,  and  its  contents 
at  least  800  millions  of  cubic  feet.  The  , 
certainty  of  its  bursting  having  been  per-  ' 
ceived,  IVI.  Venetz,  an  able  engineer,  be¬ 
gan  on  the  tenth  of  May  to  cut  a  tunnel 
through  the  ice  in  order  to  drain  it ;  and 
by  the  thirteenth  of  June  it  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  tunnel  was  08  feet  long;  [ 
and  by  the  sixteenth  of  June  the  hight  of 
the  lake  was  diminished  45  feet,  and  its 
contents  reduced  to  500  millions  of  cubic 
feet.  In  this  process,  the  water  flowing 
over  the  lower  end  of  the  tunnel  melted 
the  ice,  and  reduced  it  to  a  few  feet;  ' 
while  the  water  of  the  lake,  penetrating 
the  crevasses  of  the  glacier,  or  the  re¬ 
taining  wall  of  the  lake,  detached  from  it 
enormous  fragments,  and  weakened  it  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  cascade  excavated 
a  passage  when  the  glacier  rested  upon 
Mount  Mauvoisin. 

“  As  soon  as  this  happened,  the  water  rushed 
out,  the  ice  gave  way  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
the  lake  was  emptied  in  lialf  an  hour,  and  the 
sea  of  water  which  it  contained,  precipitated 
itself  into  the  valley  with  a  rapidity  and  violence 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The  fury  of 
this  raging  flood  was  first  staid  by  the  narrow 
gorge  below  the  glacier,  formed  between  Mount 
Pleurcur  and  a  projecting  breast  of  Mount  Mau¬ 
voisin. 

“  Here  it  was  engulfed  with  such  force,  that 
it  carried  away  the  bridge  of  Mauvoisin,  ninety 
feet  above  the  Drance,  and  even  rose  several 
fathoms  above  the  advanced  mass  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  From  this  narrow  gorge  the  flood  spread 
itself  over  a  wider  part  of  the  valley,  which 
again  contracte<l  into  another  gorge ;  and  in 
this  way,  passing  from  one  basin  to  another, 
it  acquired  new  violence,  and  carried  along 
with  it  forests,  rocks,  houses,  barns,  and  culti¬ 
vated  land. 

“  When  it  reached  Lc  Chable,  one  of  the 
principal  villages  of  the  valley,  the  flood,  which 
seemed  to  contain  more  debris  than  water,  was 
pent  up  between  the  piers  of  a  solid  bridge, 
nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  Drance,  and  began 
to  attack  the  inclined  plane  upon  which  the 
church  and  the  chief  part  of  the  village  is  built 
An  additional  rise  of  a  few  feet  would  have 
instantly  undermined  the  village ;  but  at  this 
critical  moment  the  bridge  gave  way,  and 
carried  with  it  the  houses  at  its  two  extremities. 
The  flood  now  spread  itself  over  the  wide  part 
of  the  valley  Wween  La  Chable  and  St 
Branchicr,  undermining,  destroying,  and  hur¬ 
rying  away  the  houses,  the  roads,  the  richest 
crops,  and  the  finest  trees  loaded  with  fruit 


“  Instead  of  being  encumbered  with  these 
spoils,  the  moving  chaos  received  from  them 
new  force;  and  when  it  entered  the  narrow 
valley  from  St  Branchier  to  Martigny,  it  con¬ 
tinued  its  work  of  destruction  till  its  fury  be¬ 
came  wcakcne<l  by  expanding  itself  over  the 
great  plain  formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 
After  ravaging  Le  Bourg  and  the  village  of 
Martigny,  it  fell  with  comparative  tranquillity 
into  the  Rhone,  leaving  behind  it,  on  the  plain 
of  Martigny,  the  wreck  of  houses  and  of 
furniture,  thousands  of  trees  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  the  bodies  of  men  and  of  animals 
whom  it  had  swept  away.  As  the  flood  took 
half  an  hour  in  passing  every  point  which  it 
reached,  it  follows  that  it  furnished  300,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  every  second  —  an  efflux 
which  is  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
Rhone  below  Basle.”* 

In  1819,  a  catastrophe  of  a  different 
kind  was  occasioned  by  the  glacier  of 
Kanda,  situated  six  leagues  from  Viege 
and  in  the  valley  of  St.  Nicholas.  At  six 
A.M.  on  the  twenty-seventh  December,  a 
part  of  the  glacier  detached  itself  from 
the  side  of  the  Wei.sshorn,  and  fell  with 
a  noise  like  thunder  on  the  lower  masses 
of  the  glacier.  At  the  same  instant  the 
cure  ancl  m:my  others  saw  a  bright  light, 
which  was  followed  by  great  darkness. 
A  violent  gust  of  wdnd,  which  immediately 
followed  tlie  light,  transported  millstones 
several  fathoms,  uprooted  large  trees, 
to.ssed  blocks  of  ice  upon  the  village, 
overturned  houses,  and  carried  the  beams 
of  several  of  them  into  the  forest  half  a 
league  above  the  village.  The  detached 
mass,  composed  of  snow,  ice,  and  stone, 
covered  the  meadow  with  its  fragments 
to  the  extent  of  2400  feet  long,  1000  wide, 
and  150  deep,  equivalent  to  a  volume  of 
300,000,000  cubic  feet. 

An  inund.ation  similar  to  that  of  the 
Val  de  Bagnes  took  place  in  1845,  in  the 
valley  of  Rosenthal  m  the  Tyrol,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  .advance  of  the  united 
glaciers  of  Vernagt  and  Kofen,  which  do 
not  meet  in  ordinary  seasons.  In  1840, 
the  glacier  of  Uofen  increased  greatly, 
and  advanced  at  the  rate  of  .about  1640 
feet  annually.  At  the  end  of  1844  the 
two  glacier*  were  united,  and  adv.anced 
at  the  rate  of  five  and  a  half  feet  in  a  day, 
j  increasing  both  in  width  and  hight.  It 

*  This  account  of  the  fall  of  tlio  glacier  of  Getroz 
is  taken  from  an  interesting  description  of  it,  illus¬ 
trated  with  drawings  and  a  map  of  the  Val  dc  Bag¬ 
nes,  communicated  to  the  writer  of  this  article  by 
Professor  Pictet  in  1819.  See  Edin.  PhiL  Journal, 
1819,  voL  I  p.  187-192. 
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was  subject  to  violent  movements,  which 
tore  up  its  mass,  and  produced  detona¬ 
tions  like  thunder,  Avhich  resounded 
throujjh  the  valley.  At  last,  in  1845,  it 
])as8ed  in  twelve  days  over  the  space  of  i 
400  feet,  which  separated  it  from  the  I 


valley  of  Rosenthal,  .and  cut  off  the  water 
which  flowed  in  the  tipper  part  of  the 
valley.  A  large  lake  tvas  thus  formed ; 
and  on  the  thirteenth  June  the  dike 
broke,  and  the  w.ater,  rushing  on,  pro¬ 
duced  the  usual  disasters. 


From  the  London  ReTlow. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  COVENANT.* 


The  series  of  expositions  which  gives  the 
Foreiyn  nteoloyical  Library  \X»  chief  val¬ 
ue  has  been  Lately  enriched  by  several  ex¬ 
cellent  contributions  to  the  exegesis  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  foundation  w.as  laid 
8omeye.ars  ago  by  the  translation  of  Hav¬ 
er  nick’s to  the  'Old  Testament 
generally,  and  to  the  Pentateuch  in  partic¬ 
ular — works  which  we  can  scarcely  scru- 
)le  to  recommend  .as  standing  at  the  very 
lead  of  this  kind  of  sacred  literature. 
The  former  is  a  treatise  of  extraordinary 
learning,  wonderfully  condensed  and  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  with  all  its  disadvantages  as  a 
foreign  production,  and  written,  as  .all 
(lerman  criticism  must  in  these  davs  be 
written,  with  a  controversial  and  (defen¬ 
sive  design,  it  h.as  no  rival ;  and  every 
student  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  would  do 
well  thoroughly  to  master  it.  The  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Keil,  Bertheau,  and  Kurtz, 
have  continued  the  expositions  of  the  his¬ 
torical  books ;  a  few  more  volumes,  which 
might  easily  be  selected  for  translation, 
would  complete  that  department  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  form  perhaps  the  best 
helps  to  the  understanding  of  the  earliest 
books  of  the  Bible  contained  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

German  Neology  has  been  very  indus¬ 
trious,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in 
its  investigation  of  the  old  “  Shemitic  tra¬ 
ditions”  which  have  so  marvelously  bound 
themselves  uj)  with  the  history  of  the 


*  nistoi  y  of  the  Old  Coi<enarU,  from  Ote  German 
of  J.  H.  Kurtz,  D.D.,  Profe^or  of  Theology  at  Dor~ 
pat.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  Eoersheim,  Ph.  D. 
Edinburgh:  Clark.  1859. 


world.  Having  successfully  shown  the 
process  by  which  the  New  Testament 
was  invented  out  of  the  Old,  it  proceeded 
to  show  how  the  Old  itself  was  invented 
out  of  the  legends  of  a  singular  wandering 
race.  When  it  had  traced  out  the  steps 
of  the  delusion  which  converted  a  half- 
mythical  personage  of  Judea  into  a  Di¬ 
vine  incam.ation,  and  invested  him  with  a 
garment  of  doctrines  and  claims  woven 
clumsily  by  his  .apostles  out  of  ancient 
national  traditions,  it  became  necessary 
to  go  back  to  those  traditions  themselves, 
and  explain  how  they  were  originated 
and  preserved  their  marvelous  consisten¬ 
cy  of  development  through  successive 
ages.  The  bondage  of  the  West  to  the 
Ea.st,  the  despotic  tyranny  of  the  unsub¬ 
stantial  Hebrew  superstition  over  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization  and  thought — Japheth’s 
Ignominious  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shera, 
and  submitting  to  a  sj)iritual  slavery 
worse  than  his  brother  Ham’s — is  the  in¬ 
tolerable  yoke  which  they  have  thrown 
off  themselves,  and  would  help  all  others 
to  throw  off.  This  is  the  secret  of  their 
destructive  criticism ;  and  in  pursuing 
their  object  they  take  the  sacred  archives, 
and  resolve  them  into  their  original  ele¬ 
ments.  Beginning  .at  Moses  and  all  the 
Prophets,  they  expound  to  their  disen¬ 
thralled  hearers  the  things  concerning 
Jesus:  showing  how  easily  the  beautiful 
but  unreal  imagination  arose  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  aspirations  of  an  enthusiastic  tribe ; 
how  cunningly  it  was  interwoven  with  a 
national  constitution ;  how  mighty  an 
auxiliary  it  was  to  the  ambition  of  law¬ 
givers,  and  judges,  and  leaders,  and  kings ; 
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how  wonderful  a  series  of  poets  conspired 
to  give  slini>e  and  continuance  to  the  vast 
delusion ;  how  at  the  critical  conjuncture 
one  man  arose  who  made  the  daiing  at¬ 
tempt  to  embody  the  fantasy  of  ages  in 
liimstflf;  and  how,  though  in  his  own  per¬ 
son  he  failed  and  died  for  his  failure,  his 
followers  found  multitudes  foolish  and 
slow-hearted  enough  to  believe  in  his 
delusion,  and  to  prop.agate  what  has  since 
become  the  prevalent  faith  of  t!»e  world. 

Of  course,  tliis  represents  the  worst 

{»h.ase  of  infidel  Rationalism.  Not  all  the 
iation.alists  are  of  this  extreme  type  :  in 
fact  its  representatives  and  patriarchs  are 
fast  dying  out.  But  the  same  spirit  of 
restlessness  under  the  yoke  of  Shem  in¬ 
fests  a  large  host  of  biblical  critics,  who 
do  not  desire  to  throw  it  off  altogether. 
Many  of  them  accept  the  fact  th.at  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  development  for  the  world  of 
Judaism  for  a  nation  ;  but  they  compound 
for  their  submission  by  demanding  license 
to  reconstruct  the  records  of  that  great 
development  .after  their  own  fashion. 
And  that  fashion  is  endlessly  diversified  : 
every  man  h.as  his  theory,  his  interpreta¬ 
tion,  his  vieWy  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  empirical  skepticism,  of  which  a  denial 
of  inspiration,  however,  is  the  key-note. 
Many  of  them  are  men  of  consummate 
learning,  and  of  })ersevorance  which  no 
labor  can  damp  while  life  continues  its 

f)ulsation.  Some  of  them  are  acknow- 
edged  as  the  highest  philological  author¬ 
ities  in  the  sacred  langu.age,  and  all  its 
cognate  dialects:  their  grammars  and 
dictionaries  are  as  yet  the  most  popular, 
notwithstanding  the  latent  infidelity  which 
lurks  amid  their  roots  and  derivations. 

It  w’ould  take  many  pages  to  sum  up 
the  theories  which  have  been  adopted  by 
those  who  tvould  sjive  the  Bible  as  a 
whole,  but  who  think  it  requires  a 
thorough  reconstruction.  They  .are  toil¬ 
ing  now  with  prodigious  ardor  upon  their 
several  schemes  for  reconciling  the  Bible 
to  Geology,  Chronology,  and  common- 
sense  ;  and  every  year  brings  to  light  some 
new  scholar  busy  with  his  own  particular 
“  Bible^work.”.  \Ve  thought  that  we  were 
pretty  well’  acquainted  with  the  old  Ra¬ 
tionalist  “  supplement  hypothesis”  .and 
“  crystallization  theories”  and  “  J elmvah- 
Elohistic  fragment-compilers ;”  but  Dr. 
Kurtz  opens  up  a  range  of  more  modern 
reconstructions,  w’hich  will  require  that 
we  begin  our  studies  anew  before  we  can 
present  our  summary  to  the  reader. 
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These  Laborers  in  the  dark  are  toiling, 
like  the  j)oor  Israelites  .about  whom  they 
write,  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  The 
B.abcl  they  build  is  perpetually  crumbling 
under  their  hands,  before  one  has  time  to 
tell  its  towers.  Meanwhile,  it  is  an  un- 
8j)eakable  comfort  to"  know  that  they  pro¬ 
voke  the  pious  emulation  of  other  men,  as 
learned  and  :is  furnished  with  .all  subsi¬ 
diary  instruments  as  themselves  ;  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  every  new  contribu¬ 
tion  to  theological  exegesis  is  soon  match¬ 
ed,  if  it  is  not  anticipated,  by  another 
equ.ally  full  of  sound  research,  and  written 
on  the  right  side. 

Dr.  Kurtz,  Theological  Professor  in 
Dorpat,  is  a  very  voluminous,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  very  careful,  writer.  What 
is  still  better,  he  is  a  thoroughly  cvangeli 
cal,  light-hearted  man,  whose  reverence 
for  the  word  of  God  is  .as  profound  as  his 
study  of  it  is  exact.  These  two  volumes 
are  the  first  installment  of  what  will  be  his 
greatest  tvork ;  but  he  had  prepared  for 
it  by  several  lesser  treatises,  wbich  have 
been  partially  .absorbed  in  this  publication. 
Ilis  Bibk  and  Astronomy  has  been  very 
much  valued  in  (ierin.any,  as  being  the 
best  attempt  to  solve  the  great  questions 
which  science  has  raised  upon  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  Creation.  An  able  abridg¬ 
ment  of  it  is  prefixed  to  the  ]>resent  trans¬ 
lation  ;  and  it  will  be  read  with  mneh  inte¬ 
rest,  on  account  of  its  hapjiy  admixture  of 
speculation  and  good  sense,  by  many  who 
will  dissent  from  a  considerable  number 
of  its  conclusions.  It  may  be  mentioned 
.also  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  succinct 
Manual  of  Church  History,  which,  as  we 
jierceive,  is  destined  to  take  its  English 
place  by  the  side  of  Neander  and  Gieseler. 

The  present  work  is  avowedly  a  Histo¬ 
ry  of  the  Old  Coven.ant,  that  is  to  siiy,  a 
history  of  the  dealings  of  Providence  with 
the  Jewish  people,  as  the  elect  race  in 
whieh  God  preserved,  and  by  which  he 
transmitted,  the  gre.at  mystery  of  redemj)- 
tion  to  be  accomplished  in  the  fullness  of 
time.  This  is  a  simple  statement  of  the 
author's  design  :  to  trace  the  great  Hcan- 
yelical  Preparation,  the  jneparatory  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Incarnation,  from  the  time 
when  the  divine  purpose  narrowed  the 
sphere  of  its  operation  to  tlie  stock  of 
Abraham.  But  the  elaborate  way  in 
which  the  historian  reaches  and  establish¬ 
es  his  particular  object  is  singularly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  German  mind.  Th.at  mind 
was  never  yet  known  to  plunge  in  me- 
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dins  res.  The  proper  startincf-point  of  tliis  [ 
work  is  the  covenant  of  God  witli  Ai)ra- 1 
Imni ;  but  that  starting-point  is  itself  a 
goal  which  we  must  reacli  through  three  | 
hundred  pages  of  preliminary  matter,  j 
For  the  introductory  history  of  the  pre-  j 
Adamite  earth — which  w.as  left,  acconling  ; 
to  a  theory  common  in  Germany,  without ; 
form  and  void  as  the  result  of  the  fall  of  | 
angels  —  the  author  is  of  course  not  re-  j 
sponsible,  as  it  was  not  ]>refixed  through  ; 
any  design  of  his,  though,  had  it  been  so,  ; 
it  would  not  have  been  at  all  surprising,  i 
And,  as  it  respects  the  Introduction  pro¬ 
per,  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  against 
It ;  on  the  contrary,  it  opens  up  a  great  | 
deal  of  very  valuable  discussion,  and  is 
generally  of  equal  importance  with  the 
rest  of  the  work. 

“  The  Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ,  for  the  i 
salvation  of  man,  constitutes  the  central  point ' 
in  the  history  and  in  the  developments  of  man-  | 
kind.  The  fullnetui  of  time,  for  which  all  pre- 
Christian  history  was  merely  meant  to  2jrejjare,  , 
commences  with  this  event,  and  rests  upon  it. 
In  the  preparatory  stage,  history  took  a  twofold  , 
direction.  In  the  first,  man’s- powei's,  left  to  : 
their  own  bent,  resulted  in  the  various  forms  of 
pre-Christian  lleathenum.  The  second,  guided  ; 
and  directe<l  by  divine  iniluence,  constituted  i 
pre-Christian  Judnijim.  These  two  series  of 
developmenLs — ditfering  not  only  in  the  nieane, 
but  iil.M)  in  the  purjione  and  aim  of  their  devel- ; 
oprnent — run  side  by  side,  until,  in  the  fullness  , 
of  time,  they  meet  in  Christianity,  when  the  pe¬ 
culiar  results  and  fruits  of  these  respective  de¬ 
velopments  are  made  subservient  to  its  estab- 
li.shment  and  spread.  The  separation  of  these 
two  scries,  and  the  point  where  the  distinctive 
development  of  each  commences,  dates  from  the 
selection  of  one  particular  nation.  From  that  i 
time  onward  every  revelation  of  God  clu.sters 
around  that  nation,  in  order  to  prepare  it,  so  ' 
that  ultimately  the  climax  and  the  final  aim  of : 
all  revelation,  the  incarnation  of  God,  might  lie  | 
attained  in  the  midst  of  that  people,  and  thence  a 
salvation  issue,  adapte*!  not  only  to  that  nation,  | 
but  also  to  other  nations.  The  ha$i*  of  this  j 
history  is  a  covenant  into  which  God  entered  i 
with  that  nation ;  and  which,  amid  all  the  vicis- ' 
situdes  and  dangers  attending  every  human  de-  | 
velopment,  he  preserved  and  directed  till  its 
final  aim  was  attained.  This  covenant,  whose 
object  was  a  salvation  which  wa*  to  he  aeeom- 
plished,  is  designated  the  Old  Covenant,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  New  Covenant  which  God 
made  with  all  nations,  on  the  basis  of  a  salva¬ 
tion  which,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  had  actually 
been  accomplished.” — Vol.  i.  p.  1. 

Consistently  with  this  general  state¬ 
ment,  the  author  gives  a  rapid  but  sug¬ 
gestive  sketch  of  sacred  history  from  the 


creation,  as  it  was  preparatory  to  the  vo¬ 
cation  of  the  fallierof  the  Israelites.  The 
calling  of  Abraham  was  the  new  beginning 
of  a  series  of  developments  of  which  the 
incarnation  was  the  fulfillment  and  end  ; 
and  thus  the  history  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
having  begun  by  giving  apartinilar  aspect 
to  God’s  general  designs,  ends  by  being 
merged  in  a  general  covenant  with  the 
whole  race  in  Christ.  The  covenant  with 
Abraham  is  regarded  .ns  ])reemincnlly  the 
covenant  of  the  Old  Testament.  Former 
covenants  were  merged  and  for  a  season, 
so  to  speak,  lost  in  this  ;  while  the  subse¬ 
quent  covenant  on  .Mount  Sinai  was  mere¬ 
ly  a  subordinate  append.nge.  We  shall 
state  briefly  our  author’s  views  on  both 
these  points. 

The  covenant  of  grace  into  which  God 
entered  with  our  first  father,  before  Par.n- 
dise  was  left,  and  on  the  very  scene  of  his 
fall,  determined  with  the  Flood.  In  the 
langu.age  of  our  author :  “  The  economy 
which  had  preceded  the  Deluge  had  not 
attained  its  goal,  namely,  to  exhibit  salva¬ 
tion  by  the  seed  of  the  woman.”  If  this 
purpose  w.as  not  to  be  given  uj»,  the  for¬ 
mer  development  had  to  be  broken  otf  by 
a  universal  judgment,  and  a  new'  one  to 
be  commenced.  The  whole  .antediluvian 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  an 
utter  failui'e  :  sin  prevaile«i  and  increased 
universally  :  and  even  the  juous  descend¬ 
ants  of  Seth  yielded  to  the  general  conta¬ 
gion.  ’Hie  human  character  of  the  race 
w.as  marre<l  and  perverted  by  the  myste¬ 
rious  intercourse  of  angels  and  men  ;  so 
that  a  new'  beginning  was  impenatively 
needed.  The  sinfulness  was  universal,  and 
it  was  more  than  mort.al  sinfulness :  it 
beeame  neces.s.ary  that  the  race  should 
begin  again  with  otie  man  ;  and  that  man 
w  .as  found.  The  history  of  this  first  sad 
st.age  of  man’s  relations  to  the  divine 
government  will  be  re.ad  with  much  inter¬ 
est  ;  but  it  must  be  read  with  great  cau¬ 
tion.  Tlie  disquisitions  on  the  sinful  ele¬ 
ments  already  present  in  the  w'orld,  on 
the  temj)ter,  the  cherubim,  the  commerce 
of  the  sons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of 
men,  and  other  topics  w'hich  rise  on  that 
I  ancient  enchanted  ground,  are  learned  and 
exhaustive,  .and,  on  the  w'hole,  temperate. 
We  might  expect  th.at  a  Gernmn  theolo- 
I  gian  would  be  driven,  by  his  instincts,  to 
side  in  every  case  with  the  more  mysteri¬ 
ous  interpret.ation.  Ibit  he  is  not  always 
I  wrong  in  following  his  instincts ;  and 
Dr.  Kurtz,  in  particular,  is  too  thorough- 
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ly  orthodox  to  allow  speculation  to  lead  f 
him  astray  in  any  essential  article  of 
faith. 

The  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  man¬ 
kind,  in  the  person  of  Noah,  began  afresh 
the  probation  of  mankind.  Man’s  sacrijice 
expressed  his  sinfulness  and  hope  of  salva¬ 
tion;  and  God,  on  his  part,  restored  his 
benediction  to  the  eartn,  and  man’s  pre¬ 
eminence  upon  it.  The  new  world  ■was 
placed  under  a  dispensation  of  forbear¬ 
ance,  (Gen.  8  :  2,^  until  the  fullness  of 
time.  Ararat  pointed  to  Calvary  in  the 
far  distance :  but  Sinai  lay  between  ;  and 
a  preliminary  law  was  given  as  the  first 
elementary  schoolmaster,  containing  the 
basis  and  commencement  of  the  law  given 
afterwards  upon  Sinai.  This  Elohira  cove¬ 
nant  was  entered  into  with  all  nations ; 
and  the  rainbow,  spanning  all  the  earth, 
was  the  Lord’s  secret  handwriting  and  at- 1 
testation,  to  be  always  legible  when  the 
dark  storms,  recalling  a  former  jinlgment, 
gave  place  to  the  shining  of  the  sun  which 
assures  a  present,  and  predicts  a  future, 
grace.  But  tliis  general  covenant  stands 
in  close  connection  with  the  preeminence 
which  was  destined  for  Sheiu  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  great  preparation  for  the  full¬ 
ness  of  time.  Jehovah,  in  Noah’s  prophe¬ 
cy,  is  to  be  the  God  of  Shem ;  Elohim, 
the  God  of  Japhet,  will  enlarge  his  race 
and  borders,  but  only  so  that  ultimately 
it  shall  find  its  spiritual  way  to  the  tents 
of  Shem.  Cana:m  is,  for  a  long  season, 
placed  under  the  curse.  Meanwhile,  sin, 
in  all  the  three  races,  went  on,  as  before 
the  flood,  to  its  consummation.  Another  ' 
flood  was  not  to  purify  the  earth  ;  but  a  | 
new  development  must  begin  in  the  histo- 1 
ry  of  the  covenant.  A  fearful  punishment, : 
w’hich  contained  the  j>rophecy  of  an  ulti- ! 
mate  blessing,  descended  upon  the  race  | 
which  made  Babel  their  tower  of  defiance.  | 
The  nations  were  suflered  to  go  their  own  > 
w'as  of  heathenism  ;  the  prodigal  son  was  j 
pennitted,  under  a  certain  awful  divine  ' 
sanction,  to  go  into  the  far  country,  car-  j 
rying  his  perverted  traditions  with  him, 
until  the  great  meeting  again  in  Christian- 1 
ity  with  his  elder  brother.  I 

But  it  was  not  until  the  call  of  Abra- 1 
ham  that  Heathenism  and  Judaism  liegan  i 
their  distinctive  development.  The  father  | 
of  the  faithful  was  taken  out  of  the  midst  | 
of  an  idolatry  which  was  universsU,  and  in  > 
which  the  reserved  and  predestinated  race  ‘ 
of  Shem  jiarticipated.  He  began  a  new 
beginning,  as  distinctively  the  third  as  ' 
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Noah’s  had  been  the  second,  after  Adam’s 
the  first.  There  was,  after  him,  no  other 
beginning  till  Christ  came  to  end  and  to 
begin  all  things.  The  giving  of  the  law  on 
Mount  Sinai  was  no  interruption  of  this 
development,  as  the  flood  and  the  disper¬ 
sion  had  broken  oft'  former  develo])ments. 
The  history  which  commenced  with  Abra¬ 
ham  was  an  entirely  new  history,  and  con¬ 
tinued  unbroken  till  the  judgment  w’hich 
Titus  was  called  to  execute  against  the 
covenant  people.  “  The  giving  of  the  law 
on  Mount  Sin.ai  is  only  a  high  point,  al¬ 
though  the  most  prominent,  in  the  history 
between  Abraham  and  Christ.  It  is  not 
the  commencement  of  a  new'  history. 
True,  it  is  called  a  covenant ;  but  it  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  that  with  Abra¬ 
ham.  It  does  not  stand  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Abrahaniic  as  the  latter  to  the 
Noachic  covenant.  The  covenant  with 
Noah  was  made  with  all  mankind ;  the 
covenant  with  Abraham  was  made  w  ith 
him  as  the  ancestor  of  the  holy  jieople, 
while  that  on  Sinai  w'as  made  with  the 
people  .as  the  seed  of  Abrah.ani.” 

All  this  is  certainly  true,  as  far  as  the 
definition  of  the  author’s  object  is  con- 
cenied.  He  did  not  undertake  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  revdatioHy  which  would  have  set  the 
whole  Bible  liefore  him  ;  nor  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  w’ould 
have  embraced  all  the  economies  of  the 
divine  dealings  from  the  first  promise  to 
the  consummation  of  Christ’s  glory  in  his 
saints  ;  nor  the  history  of  the  preparation 
of  the  Gospel  which  would  have  included 
the  former  half  of  this  last  v.ast  subjedt ; 
nor  the  history  of  the  Theocracy,  which 
commenced  with  the  giving  of  the  law  ; 
nor  that  of  the  Noachic  covenant,  which 
would  terminate  with  the  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  that  brought  the  descendants  of  Ja¬ 
phet  into  the  tents  of  Shem.  But  his  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  give  the  entire  history  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  entered  into  with  one  people  in 
the  person  of  their  father  Abraham,  and 
continued  through  a  series  of  vicissitudes, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  author’s 
summary : 

“The  history  of  the  Old  Covenant  passes, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  termination, 
through  ru*  stages.  In  the  First  stage  it  is 
only  a  VAUiLr-hutory.  During  that  period  we 
are  successively  made  acquainted  with  each  of 
three  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
The  twelve  sons  of  the  latter  form  the  basis  of 
the  national  development  In  the  Secoxd  stage 
these  tvcelte  tribes  grow  into  a  People,  which 
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under  Motet  attains  independence,  and  receives 
its  laws  and  worship.  Under  Jothua  it  con- 
uers  its  country,  while  during  the  time  of  the 
udges  the  Covenant  is  to  be  further  developed 
on  the  ba.'^is  of  what  had  already  been  obtained. 
The  Third  stage  commences  with  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  Royalty.  By  the  side  of  the  royal  office, 
and  as  a  counterpoise  and  corrective  to  it,  the 
prophetical  ojfiee  is  instituted,  which  is  no 
longer  confined  to  isolated  appearances,  but  re¬ 
mains  a  continuous  inttitution.  The  separation 
of  the  one  commonwealth  into  two  monarchies 
divides  this  period  into  two  sections.  The 
Fourth  stage  compri.scs  the  Exile  and  Return. 
Prophetism  surx’ives  the  catastrophe  of  the 
exile,  so  as  to  rearrange  and  to  revive  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  people  who  returned  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  open  the  way  for  a  further  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Fifth  stage,  or  the  time  of  expecta¬ 
tion^  commences  with  the  ces.sation  of  prophecy, 
and  is  intended  to  prepare  a  place  for  that  sal¬ 
vation  which  is  now  to  be  immediately  ex¬ 
pected.  Lastly,  the  Sixth  stage  comprises  the 
time  of  the  Fulfillment,  when  salvation  is  to 
be  exhibited  in  Christ  The  Covenant-people 
reject  the  salvation  so  presented,  the  Old  Cove¬ 
nant  terminates  in  judgment  against  the  Cove¬ 
nant-people,  but  prophecy  still  holds  out  to 
them  hopes  and  prospects  for  the  future.” — Vol. 
i.  p.  171. 

Now,  it  may  be  qucstiontMl  whether 
the  completion  of  this  vast  sketch  will  not 
Ik*  rather  the  history  of  the  Covenant- 
jK'ople,  than  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  and 
that  for  two  reasons :  First,  the  Old  Cove¬ 
nant,  as  distinguished  from  the  New — and 
as  such  the  .author  regards  it  —  did  not, 
strictly  siMjaking,  begin  with  the  voc.ation 
of  Abraham,  nor  end  with  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Israel.  And,  secondly,  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  God  wUh  that  people — the  People, 
preeminently,  throughout  the  Scriptures 
— while  it  certainly  began  with  Abrah.am, 
xvas  not  so  absolutely  absorbed  and  lost 
in  the  New  Testament  but  that  a  certain 
residuum  of  it  stands  over  still  for  final 
ratification.  Into  this  latter  point,  that 
is,  into  the  question  wh.at  is  the  extent 
and  wh.at  is  the  character  of  that  Cove¬ 
nant  promise  which  is  still  susjiended  over 
blinded  Israel,  we  shall  not  now  enter ; 
and  on  the  former  ]K>int  shall  offer  only  a 
very  few  observations. 

The  New  TesLament  usage  of  the  sacred 
term  “  covenant  ”  do(*s  not  perfectly  bear 
out  the  author’s  distinction  between  the 
New  and  the  Old.  It  may  .ai»pear  to 
some  .a  needless  refinement  to  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  a  title  which  all  well  understand, 
and  which  may  be  allowed,  as  a  title,  some 
latitude  of  interpretation.  But  the  author 


too  distinctly  defines  his  use  of  the  word 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  that  plea ;  and, 
moreover,  the  theological  importance  of 
the  true  antithesis  between  the  Old  and 
New  Coven.ant8  is  very  great.  Old  and 
Netc  are  terms  which  h.ave  a  very  diverse 
correlative  significance  in  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Apostles.  The  Great 
Householder  brought  out  of  his  ancient 
treasury — the  Jewish  Scriptures — things 
new  and  old :  many  old  things  he  abol¬ 
ished,  leaving  them  in  the  Bible  only  as  a 
memorial ;  many  old  things  he  made  new 
bv  renewing  their  youth,  or  rather  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  their  identity  with  his  own  Gos- 
jiel,  and  their  everlasting  sameness  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Kedeem- 
er’s  coming  made  “  all  things  new and 
therefore  made  every  thing  that  preceded 
his  incarnation  old.  All  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  with  all  their  covenants,  insti¬ 
tutions,  promises,  and  jirojihecies  —  from 
the  first  promise  of  that  Ileliverer  down 
to  Malachi’s  last  prediction  of  his  coming 
— formed  one  old  dis|K*nsation — the  re¬ 
ligious  history  of  the  world,  Jewish  .and 
Gentile,  before  the  entrance  of  ('hrist 
into  it  began  a  new  era.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  tlie  collection  of  all  the  Old  Cov¬ 
enants,  in  their  seipienee,  connection,  and 
involution ;  the  Book  of  the  Aneimt  of 
Days.,  the  Book  of  the  Memorial  (Exod. 
17  :  14)  of  all  his  dealings  with  men  in 
the  old  time. 

There  was  a  covenant,  made  with  the 
fathers,  which  was  abolished  in  Christ, 
and  which  is  c.alled  “old”  in  .another 
sense,  as  belonging  not  merely  to  a 
former  time,  and  a  former  dispensation, 
but  as  being  superseded  and  done  away. 
Of  nothing  is  this  word  “old,”  in  this 
sense  of  it,  more  frequently  used  than  of 
the  covenant.  But  the  Old  Covenant,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  New,  is  always 
declared  to  date  from  the  “  Mount  Sinai, 
which  gendereth  to  Imndage,”  of  which 
Ilagar  and  her  son  were  the  typical 
anticipation.  It  was  when  he  led  the 
people  out  of  Egypt  th.at  Jehovah  entered 
into  a  traiLsitory  covenant  with  the  elect 
race,  to  last  until  the  Mediator  of  a  better 
Covenant,  established  upon  better  pro¬ 
mises,  should  come  with  his  new  charter 
and  ratifying  blood.  The  ATefc  Covenant 
stands  in  antithesis  to  no  other  than  that ; 
but  to  that  it  stands  in  the  boldest  anti¬ 
thesis  throughout  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
the  great  expositor  of  the  Gospel  before 
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the  Law,  and  in  the  Law,  and  after  the  I  expositors  of  his  words.  Hence,  we  feel 
Law.  I  the  consummate  excellence  of  the  plan 

But  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  which  j  which  Dr.  Kurtz  has  sketched  out  for 
is  the  starting-point  of  this  great  work,  himself.  But  that  plan  must  be  worked 
w%as  not  among  the  old  things  that  passed  out  to  the  end  before  his  execution  of  it 
away  before  the  brightness  of  the  apfwar-  can  be  fairly  criticised,  or  even  fully 
ance  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ.  Be-  !  appreciated.  This  much,  however,  we 
fore  Abraham  was  the  lather  of  the  cir-  may  say  now,  that  as  far  as  he  has  gone 
cumcision  lie  was  the  father  of  the  faith-  he  has  left  very  little  to  be  desired.  He 
ful.  God,  who  “gave  him  the  covenant  follows  the  scrijiturjil  record  closely;  giv- 
of  circumcision,”  had  “before  preached  ing  first  the  summary  of  its  narr.ative, 
the  Gospel  to  him.”  Ho  was  singled  out  .and  then  appending  his  own  dis<iuisitions, 
from  the  race  of  Shorn  as  the  father  of  the  in  which  every  topic  of  jK*culiar  interest 
seed,  (as  of  one,)  before  he  was  singled  or  difficulty  is  discussed  with  sound  learn- 
out  as  the  father  of  the  many.  ((ial.  .3.)  ing  and  conscientious  candor.  With  deep 
The  first  covenant  transaction  with  him  reverence  and  fidelity  he  has,  in  these 
embraced  the  world,  and  the  only  condi-  two  volumes,  pursued  the  traces  of  the 
tion  on  his  part  was  faith.  Abraham  |  guidance  of  Jehowah’s  h.and,  from  the  day 

accepted  the  promise,  and  believed  in  the  when  he  led  Abram  out  of  Ur,  to  the 

future  Christ,  and  w.as  the  great  repre-  day  when  he  “  called  his  Son  out  of 
sentative  of  salvation  by  faith,  both  for  Egypt.” 

Jews  and  Gentiles,  before  he  entered  into  But  we  feel  it  right  to  dwell  for  a  while 
the  covenant  of  circumci.sion  on  behalf  of  on  the  principles  which  regtilate  the 
his  seed  according  to  the  flesh.  That  author’s  resc.arches  in  this  great  under- 
covenant  “  was  confirmed  before  of  God  taking;  .and  on  that  sujircme  one  of  them 
in  Christ;”  confirmed  in  such  a  m.anner  j  particularly,  namely,  th.at  the  primitive 
that  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  j  documents  of  revelation  have  a  divine 
and  thirty  years  after,  could  not  disannul  :  attestation  stamped  ujion  every  sentence 
it.  Abrah.am,  the  father  of  Christ,  in  j  — an  attestation  which  s.acred  learning, 
whom  .all  the  nations  should  be  blessed,  |  scientific  criticism  so  called,  will,  in  jiro- 
and  enter  into  the  true  Can.aan,  was  be-  |  portion  .as  it  disencumbers  itself  of  its 
fore  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  see<ls,  as  j  willful  nrejudices,  perfectly  confirm, 
of  many.  His  first  covcn.ant  could  never  |  Speakingof  the  original  materials  which 
be  old  in  any  sense  of  antithesis  to  the  I  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  used  in  its 
new:  and  this  is  the  only  point  w'e  wish  |  formation,  he  says:  “  But  a  critical  reply 
to  guard.  !  to  these  impiiries  is  of  small  importance 

The  glorious  liistory  of  the  covenant-  !  to  us  in  deciding  .as  to  the  faithfulness, 
people,  who  for  nearly  two  millenniums  !  trustwoi  thiness,  or  credibility  of  these 
were,  notwithst.anding  .all  their  rebellions,  I  legends  themselves.  For  tlieir  highest 
the  depository  of  God’s  revealed  will,  authentication  we  depend  not  on  the 
whose  great  prerog.ative  it  w.as  to  be  human  origin  of  the  biblical  records,  but 
themselves  the  Ark  of  tJie  Covenant  on  the  divine  cooperation  which  sup- 
among  the  nations,  can  be  worthily  writ-  ported  and  .assisted  those  who  wrote 
ten  only  in  the  form  of  a  running  com-  them.  Of  this  divine  cooperation  we  are 
mentary  upon  the  Holy  Scripture.  There  not  only  assured  by  certain  express  state- 
have  been  many  histories  of  the  Israelites  ments  to  that  effect  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
attempted  by  Christians,  infidels,  and  by  the  testimonies  of  Moses,  of  Christ, 
Jews.  But  all  h.ave  been  failures — many,  and  of  the  projihets  and  apostles,  but  also 
very  mischievous  failures  —  which  have  j  by  the  divine  power  which  has  wrought 
been  constructed  on  the  plan  of  taking  |  and  still  works  by  them,  by  Christianity 
the  Old  Testament  as  merely  a  collection  i  itself,  which  is  their  ripe  iruit,  (for  the 

of  archives  .and  materials,  to  be  inter- 1  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,)  and  by  the 

woven  with  the  archives  of  other  nations,  |  history  of  the  world,  which,  on  its  every 
and  reduced  to  consistency  with  any  ;  page,  bears  testimony  to  the  divine  cha- 
general  historical  system.  The  divine  |  nacter  of  Christi.anity.”  In  harmony  with 
historian  is  jealous  of  his  honor.  He  has  ;  this  avow.al  we  find  every  where — making 
WM’itten  the  history  of  the  people ;  and  all  |  .allowance  for  some  wavering  expressions 
that  other  historians  can  do,  is  to  follow  ;  here  and  there  w'hich  err  more  in  the 
with  humble  reverence  in  his  track  as  1  phrase  than  in  the  sense  —  an  absolute, 
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implicit  reliance  upon  the  divine  author- 1 
ship  and  ins]>iration  of  the  Old  Testament  j 
records.  It  is  very  refreshing  to  meet 
with  this  in  a  German  divine,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  German  professor :  a  single 
instance  of  the  kind  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  a  few  years  ago ;  but  now  j 
there  are  tokens  which  promise  that  the  ' 
iMiIe  and  the  exception  will  ere  long 
change  places.  At  Icjist  we  may  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  hope  that  our  own 
generation  will  witness  a  great  revolution 
tending  that  way;  and,  in  this  exj)ecta- 
tion,  it  is  the  wis(lom  of  the  evangelical 
public  of  Great  liritain  to  give  the  reviv¬ 
ing  orthodoxy  of  Germany  every  encour¬ 
agement  in  their  power.  Api)robation 
on  this  side  the  Channel  is  more  valued, 
and  exerts  more  inlluence  as  an  incentive, 
than  many  of  our  more  rigid  censors 
imagine. 

The  Christian  critic  can  not  pay  much 
honor  to  the  words  of  his  Master,  if  he 
carries  any  doubt  to  the  study  of  Moses 
in  the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  true 
and  faithful  witness  set  his  own  eternal 
6e.al  to  the  rolls  which  he '  held  in  his 
hand ;  which  he  opened  when  he  com¬ 
menced  his  ministry  in  Nazareth,  and 
read  and  quoted  from  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  course;  to  which  he  made 
his  constant  appeal,  and  from  which  he 
drew  all  his  arguments  as  a  teacher; 
which  he  sprinkled  anew  with  his  own 
blood,  and  expounded  still  after  his  resur¬ 
rection.  The  ancient  Scriptures  testified 
of  him,  and  he  gave  his  testimony  in  rc- 
tuni  to  them.  “The  Scripture  c.an  not 
be  broken it  can  not  by  the  divine 
fidelity,  it  can  not  by  any  infidel  re¬ 
searches  of  man.  The  Old  Testament  is 
not  only  irradiated  and  confirmed,  it  is 
defended  and  protected  also  by  the  New. 
It  is  one  of  the  happiest  signs  of  the  times 
that  biblical  critics  are  beginning,  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  in  Engl.and,  to  carry  this  axiom 
with  them  in  all  their  invest igation.s.  Its 
good  ettect  is  seen,  first,  in  the  confidence 
with  which  they  rely  on  the  result  of  all 
sound  research  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  dig¬ 
nified  humility  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
tent  to  submit  to  leave  for  a  while  an 
obscurity  which  may  seem  hopelessly 
dark. 

Many  things  there  are,  doubtless,  in 
the  primitive  records  which  seem  hope¬ 
lessly  dark ;  things  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  there  are  things  even  in  the  New,  hard 
to  be  understood,  and  hard  to  be  recon- 
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ciled  with  each  other.  That  sacred  learn¬ 
ing  will  ever  be  so  far  prospered  of  God 
as  to  make  all  the  difficulties  of  Sciipture 
plain,  even  to  simple  faith,  may  be 
<loubted.  This  has  never  seemed  to  be 
the  divine  })urpose.  There  is  no  promise 
or  pledge  of  it  in  Scripture  itself  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  did  not  give  all  the  sense. 
Evattgelists  and  Apostles  passed  away 
without  solving  problems  which  must 
have  jjresented  these  difficulties  to  them 
as  well  as  to  us.  Tlie  one  only  great  con¬ 
nected  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament 
doctrine  of  Christ,  which  our  Lord  gave 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  ha.s  not  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us,  though  we  would  give  a  vast 
Talmud  of  Jewish  and  Christian  Christ- 
ology  in  exchange  for  a  tradition  of  it. 
And,  generally  speaking,  it  is  as  probable 
that  the  world  will  pass  away  without 
h.aving  understood  all  its  Bible,  as  it  is 
certain  that  the  most  sanctified  and  en¬ 
lightened  of  its  students  are  continually 
going  safely  hence  with  numberless  diffi¬ 
culties  unsolved. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  a  pure  satisfaction  in 
reading  books  of  this  cLass  to  find  that  so 
many  difficulties  do  retire,  and  that  so 
many  obscui'e  places  are  illuminated,  when 
the  origit)al  text  is  searched  into  by  men 
competently  furnished  with  lights  for  the 
task.  Our  present  author  gives  us  a  very 
noble  example  of  the  combination  of  im¬ 
plicit  faith  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
records,  and  resolution  to  give  a  good 
scientific  account  of  his  faith.  He  evades 
no  difficulty  which  philology,  ethnology, 
chronology  —  the  three  teraphim  in  the 
tents  of  modern  rationalism — have  evoked 
in  such  awful  forms  and  countless  num¬ 
bers  to  harass  the  Christian’s  faith  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Many  of  these  difficulties 
he  absolutely  dispels :  the  reader  will  find 
among  the  disquisitions  which  accom])any 
the  text  some  very  valuable  summaries  of 
all  that  may  be  defensively  said  as  it  re¬ 
spects  the  ai)parent  fragmentary  character 
of  the  books  of  Moses ;  the  use  and  re¬ 
lative  bearings  of  the  Elohim  and  Jehovah 
j  names  of  the  Deity  ;  the  angel  of  the  cov- 
!  enant,  (though  this  is  not  so  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  in  its  issue  as  coidd  be  wished 
'  circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  and  other  pri¬ 
mitive  institutions;  the  seeming  rejiroduc- 
tions  in  the  histories  of  the  patriarchs ;  with 
'  many  other  questions  which  Neology  has 
'  borrowed  from  the  Infidel  Egyptians. 

:  Some  of  these  difficulties  he  lessens,  and 
1  reduces  to  their  just  proportions,  bringing 
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them  within  reasonable  compass,  so  that ! 
even  a  weak  faith  may  more  easily  submit  { 
to  endure  them.  Others,  such  as  tho«w*  i 
connected  with  the  chronolosjy  of  the  | 
e.arly  part  of  the  Old  TtHStameiit,  he  ad-  | 
mils  in  all  their  force*;  but  ])leads  his  I 
rights  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  wait  | 
till  all  the  argument  against  the  biblical  ; 
archives  is  complete.  For  the  witnesses 
do  not  agree  among  thomst'lves  ;  the  ! 
chronological  cycles  which  are  worked  | 
up  to  confront  or  corre<’t  the  only  Hook  i 
of  the  Oenerationn  may  be  sutfcred  to  «le-  j 
monstrate  their  own  fabulousness,  and 
explode  their  own  theories,  lM*fore  the  : 
scriptural  account  of  men’s  dis|K*rsion  and 
spread  through  the  earth  is  triumphantly  i 
vindicated.  j 

It  is  wisdom  not  to  be  impatient  in  de-  | 
mauding,  on  many  ]>oints,  the  final  defense  | 
of  the  chamf)ions  of  revelation.  There  is  | 
a  atanding  still  before  the  going  fonrard.  , 
Biblical  criticLiin  is  as  surely  umler  the  I 
sujKM  vision  and  controlling  j)n)vidence  of, 
the  Divine  Spirit,  as  the  holy  book  itself  I 
was  the  fruit  of  his  inspiration.  But  bib-  ' 
lical  criticism  h.as  its  j)robation.  It  has  ' 
bad  its  times  of  ignorance  which  God  : 
winked  at;  it  has  had  its  times  of  mad  , 
relndliou  which  God  luis  borne  with ;  but  | 
it  has  never  been  without  its  sanctified  la- 
l>orers,  whose  toils  have  been  more  or  less  1 
blessed  from  on  high.  In  its  darkest  ami  | 
dreariest  stages  it  has  not  been  without ' 
its  tokens  of  being  owned  of  God ;  he  { 
Ims  interi)osed,  in  his  own  time  and  in  i 
his  own  way,  to  give  a  right  direction  to 
its  efforts,  to  oiren  up  new  regions  of  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  to  provide,  sometimes  very 
suddenly,  the  materials  for  the  settlement 
of  long-disputed  questions.  When  the 
time  has  come,  and  biblical  learning  has 
proved  itself  more  worthy  of  the  honor, 
he  will  make  it  still  more  aV>und.antly  tri¬ 
umphant  over  all  its  enemies.  There  are 
tlocuments  and  evidences  unknorvn  as  yet 
to  men,  which  Divine  Providence  can  easi- 1 
ly  open  up  and  unseal  when  his  purposes 
have  ripened.  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
waited  long  for  the  disentombment  of 
their  precious  memorials  and  vouchers. 
Meanwhile,  he  will  keep  his  serv .ants  hum¬ 
ble,  and  let  his  enemies  do  their  worst. 
When  their  schemes,  and  theories,  and 
calculations  have  taken  their  final  labori¬ 
ous  shape,  it  will  be  a  light  thing  for 
him  to  point  bis  servants  to  some  hidden 
facts  which  wall  ujwet  them  all.  Biblical 
criticism  has  had  its  critical  periods  of 
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signal  intervention.  Excavations,  inscrij)- 
tions,  disinterrwl  manuscripts,  discoveries 
and  new  generaliziitions  in  scienct*,  have 
always  hitherto  l)een  in  favor  of  the 
word  of  God,  w  ithout  one  solitary  excep¬ 
tion.  The  student,  therefore,  who  1k,*- 
lieve.s,  may  bide  his  time :  he  will  never 
be  made  ashamed.  Leanied  sc'rvants  of 
revelation  are  working  indefatigably,  and 
God  is  working  willi  them.  Our  own 
generation  is  destined  to  behold  a  great 
revolution  in  the  relative  i>osilion  of  be¬ 
lievers  and  rationalists;  and  if  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  the  serpents  of  the  wise  men’s  and 
magU'ians’  Egyptian  enchantments  are  not 
all  at  once  swallowed  up  by  Aaron’s  nsl, 
we  must  regard  it  as  the  trial  of  our  faith. 
They  will  all  disap|>ear  in  due  time,  with 
every  other  vestige  and  relic  of  that  old 
seriwnt,  the  father  of  the  lie. 

Before  e<jncluding  this  short  notice,  we 
would  embrace  the  opjM>rtunity  which 
these  volumes  fairly  afford  of  urging  the 
claims  of  Old  Te.stament  literature  u|M>n 
all  students,  and  especially  upon  all  young 
students,  of  the  word  of  God.  ( )ld  Testa¬ 
ment  literature  is,  undoubtedly,  a  very 
extensive  term ;  and  it  wouhl  Ik*  easy  to 
exhibit  its  comprehensiveness  in  such  a 
manner  ns  to  overwhelm  the  imagination 
— in  the  manner  of  the  ]>rogrammes  of 
the  old  Biblical  Introductions — and  thus 
defeat  our  own  object.  The  consummate 
study  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  involves, 
indeed,  a  tremendous  curriculum  of  pre- 
limiiiiiry  equipment,  the  application  and 
use  of  which  would  t;isk  the  unflagging 
energies  of  the  longest  life.  In  the  nature 
of  things  this  can  l>e  required  as  a  duty, 
or  |>ermitted  as  a  privilege,  in  the  case 
only  of  a  few  men.  In  this  sense,  there 
must  be  a  vicarious  toil,  the  benetits  of 
which  the  common  ma.ss  of  V)iblical  stu¬ 
dents  must  be  content  gratuitously  to 
enjoy.  God  sends  some  of  his  servants — 
and  many  who  scarcely  know  that  he  sends 
them  thither — into  their  closets,  that  they 
may  carry  on  indefatigable  processes  of 
research,  the  results  only  of  which  the 
great  bulk  of  us  c.an  enter  into.  For  hero 
the  great  rule  holds  good — “  Other  men 
labor,  .and  we  enter  into  their  labors.” 

Most  of  those  who  study  the  word  of 
God — of  those,  at  least,  whom  'W'c  have  in 
.  view' — are  engaged  in  the  ab8or])ing  work 
of  exiMjunding  and  preaching  it :  while, 
therefore  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  every 
reason  why  they  shoukl  reap  the  fruit  of 
the  learned  labors  of  others,  their  time 
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and  op|*ortunitv  for  doiiif^  so  is  of  necessi¬ 
ty  restricted,  ^o  them  it  is  of  tiie  utmost 
iin]M>rt:uicc  to  know  hwo  to  enter  into 
otiier  men’s  labors ;  this  is  a  great  art  of 
itself ;  an  humble  one  comparativolv,  yet 
aniple  in  its  com{K>nsntion  for  tod :  to 
have  the  keys  of  learned  men’s  treasures, 
and  to  iisi’  them  well ;  to  know*  their  Ian- 
gnatjtyWW'X  thus  to  understand  their  words. 
Hut,  without  any  figure,  it  isAm^f/ai/ethat 
is  here  wncerned — the  Hebrew,  the  sacred 
tongue  preeminently ;  the  Greek,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Old  Covenant  made  new; 
and  the  Latin,  as  the  handmaid  of  lK>th. 
With  the  first  of  these  alone  we  have  now 
to  do. 

Few  young  ministers  go  out  into  their 
great  work — and  fewer  still  will  hencefor¬ 
ward  go  out  into  it  —  without  a  fair 
grounding  in  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew. 
There  is  no  study  for  the  further  jwosecu- 
tion  of  which,  alter  the  foundation  is  well 
lai<l,  there  are  more  facilities.  In  this, 
more  than  in  most  branches  of  learning, 
it  is  the  go(Ml  beginning  that  makes  the 
heaviest  tax.  Wlien  a  tliorough  working 
ac(piaintanoe  with  the  structure  of  the 
language  is  once  ac(piired,  the  highest 
and  noblest  career  of  sanctified  stmly  is 
thrown  o|H‘n.  With  a  few  well-chosen 
giudes,  the  young  divine  may  search  the 
ancient  Scriptures  for  himself,  in  a  sense 
in  which  no  one  can  search  them  who  is 
altogether  unac<piainted  with  the  original 
tongues.  For,  although  he  may  never 
arrive  at,  or  even  aspire  to,  imlej>endent 
critical  skill,  he  will  be  able  to  follow  in¬ 
telligently  those  who  do  possess  it,  and 
enter  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  investi¬ 
gations  which  he  might  not  be  able  to 
conduct  for  himself.  The  best  modern 
commentaries,  moreover,  whether  on  the 
Old  or  the  New  Test.ament,  presuppose  in 
the  rea<ier  some  familiarity  with  the 
originals :  not  only  iti  Germany,  but  in 
England  also,  it  is  the  origin.al  text  which 
is  expounded:  and,  consequently,  much 


of  their  value  is  lost  to  the  reader  who 
has  suffered  his  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  fall 
into  disuse.  The  work  which  suggests 
these  reflections  owes  much  of  its  excel- 
lenoe  to  disquisitions  which  can  be  only 
very  partially  understood  by  the  mere 
English  reader,  but  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  re<piire  a  knowletlge  of  Hebrew 
which  may  bo  very  slight,  provided  it  bo 
accurate. 

Much  might  be  said — were  these  re¬ 
marks  more  than  mere  closing  sugges¬ 
tions — on  the  claims  of  Hebrew  literature. 
We  might  dwell  on  its  profound  interest, 
as  o]K‘ning  the  Hible  to  the  student  in  its 
own  primitive  unmatched  simplicity, 
which  no  earthly  translation  can  ade- 
(^uately  rc-]»roduce ;  on  its  amazing  exac¬ 
titude,  the  result  of  that  miracle  of  gene¬ 
rations  which  preserved  the  Canon  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  supervision  of 
Providence  over  the  dark  labors  of  the 
Masorites  afterwards ;  and  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  obligation  which  rests,  in  these  gold¬ 
en  days  of  opportunity,  upon  all  young 
ministers  to  cultivate  a  study  which,  per¬ 
haps,  was  not  made  so  obligatory  ujion 
many  of  their  predecessors.  Ilut  we 
must  refrain  ;  and  close  with  one  word  of 
advice.  Let  the  young  man  in  whose 
hands  God  has  placed  the  price  to  buy 
this  wisdom,  esteem  it  one  of  the  most 

Iweeious  blessings  of  his  early  training, 
jet  him  give  the  first  place  in  his  studies 
to  the  %acred  letters  in  which  it  pleased 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  enshrine  the  Old  and 
New  Covenants.  Let  him  interweave 
these  studies  u-ith  all  his  devotional,  prac¬ 
tical,  and  professional  communion  with 
Goil’sword.  This  will  require  unwe.aried 
diligence,  and'  involve,  perhaps,  a  large 
sacrifice  of  other  literature  ;  but  any  such 
sacrifice  will  be  repaid  a  hundred  fold ; 
and,  whatever  other  pursuits  he  may  have 
to  lay  aside,  let  him  never  forget  that  the 
vows  of  the  Bible  are  upon  him. 
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AocoMPAmrixo  the  portrait  of  this  elo- 1 
qucnt  and  lamented  man  it  is  quite  fitting  I 
to  record  the  testimonials  of  public  sorrow 
and  respect  which  his  demise  called  forth 
from  the  citizens  of  Boston.  At  noon,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  July,  1859,  while 
the  remains  were  hourly  extiected  by 
steamer  from  St.  John’s,  a  public  meeting 
w'as  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  sentiments  of  affectionate  re¬ 
spect  which  were  entertained  by  the  com¬ 
munity  for  the  late  Rufus  Choate.  The 
Mavor,  3Ir.  Lincoln,  presided. 

'fhe  hall  was  richly  decorated  with  em¬ 
blems  of  mourning.  From  the  center  of 
the  ceiling,  lines  of  alternating  black  and 
white  crape  radiated  to  the  cornices, 
which  were  festooned  with  black  and 
white.  From  the  beak  of  the  eagle  in 
the  front  gallery,  lines  of  crape  descended 
and  festooned  the  entire  fronts  of  the 
galleries.  Over  the  gallery  windows  were 
similar  emblems.  The  light  of  day  w'as 
partially  excluded  from  the  hall  by  cur¬ 
tains  of  black  crape,  and  the  hull  w’as 
lighted  by  gas. 

The  rostrum  was  covered  with  crape, 
and  black  and  white  crape  was  appropri¬ 
ately  disposed  in  the  rear  of  it.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  rostrum  w’as  elevated 
Ames’  portrait  of  Choate,  painted  many 
ears  ago.  The  entire  appearance  of  the 
all  was  highly  appropriate  and  solemn. 

KEMABKS  OF  MAYOR  UKCOLX. 

We  have  assembled,  fellow-citizens,  to¬ 
day,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Our 
busy  occupations  have  been  laid  aside, 
and  we  have  come  together  at  the  noon¬ 
tide  hour  to  commune  with  each  other 
upon  a  common  loss. 

That  matchless  orator,  whose  inspiring 
eloquence  has  so  often  thrilled  the  multi¬ 
tudes  which  have  crowded  this  venerated 
hall,  has  finished  his  earthly  career,  and 
we  are  here  not  to  unite  m  an  idle  pa¬ 
geant,  but  to  give  an  utterance  to  such 
Idlings  as  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion 
will  allow. 

The  official  position  which  it  is  my  for¬ 
tune  to  sustain  to  the  city  which  he  made 


I  his  home,  which  was  the  scene  of  his 
I  greatest  intellectual  triumphs,  and  where 
he  was  best  known  and  loved,  is  the  only 
reason  why  I  should  be  called  to  preside 
over  your  deliberations.  It  does  not  be¬ 
come  me  at  this  time  to  enumerate  the 
virtues  of  the  illustrious  dead,  or  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  an  expression  to  the  grief 
which  has  bowed  down  the  hearts  of  the 
community. 

Eloquent  lips  will  discuss  upon  such 
themes — my  duty  is  simply  in  your  behalf 
to  guide  the  order  of  proceedings,  and  to 
testify  by  my  presence  the  sorrow  which 
I  believe  all  classes  feel  in  the  death  of  so 
distinguished  a  citizen  of  Boston  as  Rufus 
Choate. 

The  Mayor  then  said  :  I  will  invite  the 
Hon.  Edward  Everett,  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Choate,  to  address  you. 

ADDRESS  OF  ME.  EVERETT. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Fellow-  Citizens :  I 
obey  the  only  call  which  could  wdth  pro¬ 
priety  have  drawn  me  at  this  time  from 
my  retirement  in  accepting  your  invita¬ 
tion  to  unite  with  you  in  the  melancholy 
duties  which  w’e  are  assembled  to  perform. 
While  I  speak,  sir,  the  lifeless  remains  of 
our  dear  departed  friend  are  expected  ; 
it  may  be  have  already  returned  to  his 
bereaved  home.  We  sent  him  forth,  but 
a  few  days  since,  in  search  of  health  ;  the 
exquisite  bodily  organization,  overtasked 
and  shattererl,  but  the  master  intellect 
still  shining  in  unclouded  strength.  Anx¬ 
ious,  but  not  desponding,  we  sent  him 
forth,  hopeful  that  the  bracing  air  of  the 
ocean,  which  he  greatly  loved,  the  resjntc 
from  labor,  the  change  of  scene,  the  cheer¬ 
ful  intercourse,  which  he  was  so  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  enjoy  with  congenial  spirits 
abroad,  W'ould  return  him  to  us  refreshed 
and  renovated — but  he  has  come  back  to 
us  dust  and  ashes,  a  pilgrim  already  on 
his  way  to 

“  The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 

No  traveler  returns." 

How  could  I  refuse  to  bear  my  humble 
part  in  the  tribute  of  respect  which  you 
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are  assembled  to  pay  to  the  memory  of 
such  a  man  ;  a  man  not  only  honored  by 
me,  in  common  with  the  whole  country, 
but  tenderly  cherished  as  a  faithful  friend, 
from  the  morning  of  his  days,  and  almost 
from  the  morning  of  mine ;  one  with  | 
whom  through  life  I  was  delighted  to  j 
take  sweet  counsel ;  for  whom  I  felt  an  , 
affection  never  chilled  for  a  moment,  dur- 1 
iug  nearly  forty  years  since  it  sprung  up. 

I  knew  our  dear  friend,  sir,  from  the  time  ' 
that  he  entered  the  law  school  at  Cam-  | 
bridge  ;  I  was  associated  with  him  as  one 
of  the  ^lassjichusetts  delegation,  in  the  j 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  between  w’hom  and  myself  there  j 
was  an  entire  community  of  feeling  and 
opinion  on  all  questions  of  men  and  mea- 1 
sures ;  and  with  whom,  in  these  late  years, 
as  his  near  neighbor,  and  especially  when  ; 
illness  confined  him  at  home,  I  have  cn-  | 
joyed  opportunities  of  the  most  intimate  ; 
social  intercourse.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  , 
sir,  I  feel  that  one  more  is  taken  away  of  | 
those  most  trusted  and  loved,  and  with  ! 
whom  I  had  most  hoped  to  finish  the 
journey ;  nay,  sir,  one  wl;om,  in  the  ; 
course  of  nature,  I  should  have  j)rece<led  | 
to  its  end,  and  who  w'onld  have  peH'ormed  | 
for  me  the  Last  kindly  office,  which  I,  with 
drooping  spirit,  would  fain  perform  for 
him.  I 

Rut  although  with  a  willing  heart  I  tin-  \ 
dertake  the  duty  you  have  devolved  upon  j 
me,  I  can  not  but  feel  how  little  remains  , 
to  be  said.  It  is  but  echoing  the  voice,  I 
which  has  been  heard  from  every  jiart  of 
the  country  —  from  the  Bar,  from  the  i 
l’re8.s,  from  every  association  from  which  , 
it  could  with  propriety  be  uttered,  to  say  ; 
that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profes- ' 
sion  in  this  country.  If,  in  his  own  or  i 
any  other  part  of  the  Union,  there  was  i 
his  sujierior  in  any  branch  of  legal  know-  j 
ledge,  there  was  certainly  no  one  who  | 
united,  to  the  same  extent,  profound  > 
learning  in  the  law,  with  a  range  almost  i 
boundless  of  miscellaneous  reading,  rea- ! 
soiling  powers  of  the  highest  order,  intui¬ 
tive  r^uickness  of  jiereeption,  a  wariness 
and  circumspection  never  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  an  imagination,  which  rose  on 
a  bold  and  easy  wing  to  the  highest  hea- 1 
veil  of  invention.  These  powers,  trained 
by  diligent  cultivation,  these  attainments,  I 
combined  and  applied  with  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  consummate  skill  and  exquisite  i 
taste,  necessarily  placed  him  at  the  head  ! 
of  the  jirofession  of  his  choice ;  where,  I 


since  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster,  he  shone 
without  a  rival.  With  such  endowments, 
formed  at  the  best  schools  of  professional 
education,  exercised  with  unwearied  assi¬ 
duity,  through  a  long  profession.il  life, 
under  the  spur  of  generous  ambition,  and 
the  heavy  resjKUisibility  of  an  ever  grow¬ 
ing  reputation  to  be  sustained — if  possible 
to  be  raised  —  he  could  till  no  second 
place. 

But  he  did  not,  like  most  eminent 
jurists,  content  himself  with  the  learning 
or  the  fame  of  his  profession.  He  was 
more  than  most  men  in  any  profession,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters.  He  kept  up  his  academical  studies 
in  after  life.  He  did  not  think  it  the  part 
either  of  wisdom  or  good  taste  to  leave 
behind  him  at  school,  or  at  college,  the 
noble  languages  of  the  great  peoples  of 
antiquity  ;  but  he  continued  through  life 
to  read  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 
He  was  also  familiar  with  the  whole  range 
of  English  literature ;  and  he  had  a  re- 
s|)ectablc  acquaintance  with  the  standard 
French  authors.  This  wide  and  varied 
circle  of  reading  not  only  gave  a  liberal 
expansion  to  his  mind,  in  all  directions, 
but  it  endowed  him  with  a  great  wealth 
of  choice  but  unstudied  Language,  and  en¬ 
abled  him  to  command  a  richness  of  illus¬ 
tration,  whatever  subject  he  had  in  hand, 
beyond  most  of  our  public  sjieakers  and 
writers.  This  taste  for  reading  was  formed 
in  early  life.  While  he  was  at  the  law 
school  at  Cambridge,  I  was  accustomed  to 
meet  him  more  frequently  than  any  other 
person  of  his  standing,  in  the  alcoves  of 
the  Library  of  the  University.  As  he 
advanced  in  years,  and  acquired  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  taste  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  he  formed  a  miscellaneous  collection, 
probably  as  valuable  as  any  other  in  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  and  he  w’as  accustomed  playfully  to 
8.ay,  that  every  Saturday  afternoon,  after 
the  labor  of  the  week,  he  indulged  him¬ 
self  in  buying  and  bringing  home  a  new' 
book.  Thus  reading  with  a  keen  relish, 
as  a  relaxation  from  professional  toil,  and 
with  a  memory  that  nothing  w’orth  re¬ 
taining  escaped,  he  became  a  living  store¬ 
house  of  polite  literature,  out  of  which, 
with  rare  facility  and  grace,  he  brought 
forth  treasures  new  and«old,  not  deeming 
these  last  the  least  precious. 

Though  living  mainly  for  his  profession, 
Mr.  Choate  engaged  to  some  extent  in 
public  life,  and  that  at  an  early  age,  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
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Betts,  and  of  the  National  House  of  Re- ! 
prescntatives,  and  in  riper  years  as  a  Sen-  I 
ator  of  the  United  States,  as  the  successor  i 
of  Mr.  Webster,  M-hose  entire  confidence 
he  enjoyed,  and  whose  place  he,  if  any’ 
one,  was  not  unworthy’  to  fill.  In  these 
different  positions  he  displayed  consuin- ; 
mate  ability.  His  appearance,  his  silent 
demeanor  in  either  house  of  Congress  ' 
commanded  respect.  He  was  one  of  the  , 
few  whoso  very’  presence  in  a  public  as-  1 
serably  w.a8  a  call  to  order.  In  the  daily  | 
routine  of  legislation  he  did  not  take  an 
active  part.  He  rather  shunned  clerical  | 
work,  and  consequently  avoided,  as  much  , 
as  duty  permitted,  the  labor  of  the  com-  j 
mittee  room  ;  but  on  every’  great  question 
that  came  up  while  he  was  a  member  of  i 
either  house  of  Congress,  he  made  a  gre.at  ’ 
speech ;  and  when  he  had  spoken  there  | 
was  very  little  left  for  any  one  else  to  say’ 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question.  I  re¬ 
member,  on  one  occasion,  after  he  had  ' 
been  defending,  on  broad  nation.al  grounds,  i 
the  |)olicy  of  affording  a  moderate  pro-  , 
teclion  to  our  native  industry,  showing  ' 
that  it  w’as  not  merely  a  local  but  a  na- 1 
tion.al  interest,  and  seeking  to  establish 
this  |)oint  by  a  great  variety  of  illustr.a-  j 
tions,  equally’  novel  and  ingenious,  a  West- , 
ern  member,  who  had  hitherto  wholly’ 
dissented  from  this  view  of  the  subject, 
exclaimed  that  he  “  was  the  most  persua- ' 
sive  sjieaker  he  had  ever  heard.”  ^ 

Hut  though  abundantly  able  to  have 
filled  a  prominent  jdace  among  the  distin-  i 
guished  active  statesmen  of  the  day’,  he  j 
had  little  fondnc.ss  for  political  life,  and  i 
no  aptitude  whatever  for  the  out-door’s  ; 
management ;  for  the  electioneering  leger- ! 
demain ;  for  the  wearisome  correspond¬ 
ence  with  loc.al  great  men  ;  .and  the  heart-  ' 
breaking  drudgery  of  franking  cart-loads 
of  speeches  and  ])ublic  documents  to  the 
four  winds,  which  are  necessary’  at  the 
present  day  to  great  success  in  a  political 
career.  Still  less  adroit  was  he  in  turning 
to  some  personal  advantage  whatever 
topic  hapi)ens  for  the  moment  to  .attract 
])ublic  attention ;  fishing  with  even  freshly 
baited  hook  in  the  turbid  waters  of  an 
ephemeral  popularity.  In  reference  to 
some  of  the  arts  by  w’hich  political  ad¬ 
vancement  is  sought  and  obtained,  he  once 
said  to  me,  with  that  well-known  chanac- 
teristic  look,  in  which  sadness  and  com¬ 
passionate  pleasantry  were  about  equally 
mintrled  :  “  They  did  not  do  such  things 
in  Washington’s  day.” 


[November, 

If  ever  there  was  a  truly’  disinterested 
patriot  Rufus  Choate  w.as  that  man.  In 
ins  jtolitic.al  career  there  was  no  shade  of 
selfishness.  Had  he  been  willing  to  pur¬ 
chase  advancement  .at  the  ]>riee  often  pai<l 
for  it,  there  never  w.as  a  moment,  li  om 
the  time  he  first  made  himself  felt  and 
known,  that  he  coiild  not  h.ave  commanded 
any  thing  which  any'  party’  couM  bestow. 
Hut  he  desired  notie  of  the  rewards  or 
honors  of  success.  On  the  contrary’  he, 
not  only  for  his  individual  self,  regarded 
office  as  a  burden — an  obst.aele  in  the  way’ 
of  cultiv.ation  of  his  professional  and  lite¬ 
rary  t.astes — but  he  held  that  of  necessity, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  strong  tenden¬ 
cy  of  our  j)arties  to  assume  a  sectional 
character,  conservative  opinions,  seeking 
to  moder.ate  between  the  extremes  which 
agitate  the  country’,  must  of  necessity’ be 
in  the  minority’;  tliat  it  was  the  “mis¬ 
sion”  of  men  who  hold  such  ojiinions,  not 
to  fill  honorable  .and  lucrative  posts,  which 
are  imavoid.ably  monojmlized  by'  active 
leaders,  but  to  sj>e.ak  prudent  words  on 
great  occasions,  which  wmild  command 
the  respect,  if  they’  do  not  enlist  the  sym- 
pathie.s,  of  Imth  the  conflicting  paitie.s, 
and  insensibly  influence  the  public  mind. 
He  comprehended  and  accei)te<l  the  ))osi- 
tion  ;  he  knew  that  it  w.as  one  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  ami  sure  to  be  misrepre¬ 
sented  at  the  time ;  but  not  less  sure  to 
be  justified  when  the  intere.sts  and  passions 
of  the  day  are  buried  beneath  the  clods  of 
the  v.alley. 

Hut  this  ostracism  to  which  his  con- 
serv.ative  opinions  condemned  him,  jiro- 
duced  not  a  sh.ade  of  bitterness  in  his  feel¬ 
ings.  His  patriotism  was  as  cheerful  as  it 
was  intense.  He  regarded  our  confeder- 
.ate«l  Republic,  with  its  wonderful  adjust¬ 
ment  of  State  .and  Federal  organi7.:ition — 
the  States  bearing  the  burden  and  de¬ 
scending  to  the  details  of  loc.al  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  (ieneral  Government  molding 
the  whole  into  one  general  nation.ality, 
and  representing  it  in  the  family’  of  nations 
, — as  tlie  most  wonderful  phenomenon  in 
I  the  politicjil  history  of  the  world.  Too 
I  much  of  a  statesman  to  join  the  unreflect- 
I  ing  disparagement,  with  which  other 
j  gre.at  forms  of  national  polity  are  often 
I  spoken  of  in  this  country  ;  he  yet  consid- 
j  ered  the  oldest,  the  wise-st,  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  them,  the  Hritish  Constitution, 

I  as  a  far  leas  wonderful  political  system  than 
'  our  confederated  republic.  The  territo- 
I  rial  extent  of  the  country ;  the  beautiful 
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pl.'iy  into  c.ich  other  of  its  great  cominer-  eulogy  on  Daniel  Webster  at  Dartmoulh 
cial,  agricultural,  .and  manufacturing  in-  College,  in  which  he  mingled  at  once  all 
tcrests;  the  material  jirosperity,  the  .ad-  the  light  of  his  gcniu.s  and  all  the  warmth 
vanceiuent  in  arts  and  letters  and  man-  of  his  heart,  h.as,  within  my  knowledge, 
ners  already  made ;  the  capacity  for  fur-  never  been  cijualed  .among  the  perform- 
ther  indetiuite  progress  in  this  vast  theater  ances  of  its  class  in  this  country  for  sym- 
«tf  action,  in  which  Providence  h.as  placed  p.athetic  appreciation  of  a  gre.at  man,  dis- 
the  Anglo-American  race  ;  stretching  criminating  analysis  of  chanacter,  fertility 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacilic,  from  the  of  illustration,  weight  of  sentiment,  and  a 
Arctic  circle  to  the  troj»ic..s,  were  themes  style  at  once  chaste,  nervous,  and  brilliant, 
on  which  he  dwelt,  .as  none  but  he  could  j  Tlie  long  sentences  which  have  been  cri- 
dwell ;  and  he  believed  th.at  with  patience,  I  ticised  in  this  as  in  his  other  jierformances, 
with  mutual  forbearance,  with  a  willing-  .are  like  those  which  Dr.  Channing  ad- 
ness  to  think  that  our  brethren,  however  |  mired  and  commended  in  ^lilton's  prose 
widely  we  may  differ  from  them,  may  be  |  —  well  compacted,  full  of  meaning,  Mt 
!us  honest  and  patriotic  as  ourselves,  our  i  vehicles  for  gre.at  thought, 
common  country  would  eventu.ally  reach  Dut  he  does  not  deal  exclusively  in 
a  hight  of  jirosperity  of  wliich  the  world  [  those  jionderous  sentences.  Tliere  is  no- 
as  yet  has  seen  no  example.  1  thing  of  the  artificial  Johnsonian  balance 

With  such  gifts,  such  attainments,  and  in  his  style.  It  is  as  often  marked  by  a 
such  a  spirit,  he  placed  himself,  as  a  mat-  pregnant  brevity  as  by  a  sonorous  amjtli- 
ter  of  course,  not  merely  at  the  head  of,  tude.  He  is  sometimes  sati.sfied,  in  con- 
the  jurists  and  advocates,  but  of  the  juib-  i  cise  ejiigrammatic  clauses,  to  skirmish  with 
lie  speakers  of  the  country.  After  listening  1  his  light  troojis  and  drive  in  the  enemy's 
to  him  at  tlie  bar,  in  the  Senate,  or  uj»on  outisists.  It  is  only  on  fitting  occasions 
the  academic  or  popular  platform,  you  when  great  princijiles  are  to  be  vindicated 
felt  that  you  had  heard  the  l»est  that  could  and  solemn  truths  told ;  when  some  moral 
be  said  in  either  phu'c.  That  ma.stery  or  political  Waterloo  or  Solferino  is  to  be 
which  he  displayed  at  the  forum  and  in  '  fought,  that  he  puts  on  the  entire  ji.anojily 
the  deliberative  as.sembly  was  not  less  j  of  his  gorgeous  rhetoric.  It  is  then  that 
conspicuous  in  every  other  form  of  public  i  his  majestic  sentences  swell  to  the  dimen- 
address.  As  happens  in  most  cases  of  J  sions  of  his  thought;  that  you  hear  afar 
eminent  jurists  ami  statesmen,  jHissessing  off  the  awful  roar  of  his  rifled  ordinance  ; 
a  brilliant  imagination  and  able  to  adorn  and  when  he  has  stormed  the  hights,  and 
a  severe  course  of  reasoning  with  the  broken  the  center,  and  trampled  the 
charms  of  a  glowing  fancy  or  a  sparkling  sipiares,  and  turned  the  st.aggering  wings 
style,  it  was  sometiines  said  of  him,  as  it  ,  of  the  .adversary,  that  he  sounds  his  iin- 
wassaid  before  him  of  llurke  and  Krskine,  j  jK‘rial  clarion  along  the  whole  line  of  bat- 
of  Ames  and  Pinkney — that  he  was  more  tie,  and  moves  forwanl  with  all  his  hosts 
of  a  rhetorician  than  a  htgician,  that  he  ;  in  one  overwhelming  charge, 
de.alt  in  words  and  figures  of  speech  more  Our  friend  was,  in  all  the  personal  rela- 
than  in  fiicts  or  arguments.  These  are  ,  tions  of  life,  the  most  unselfish  and  disin- 
the  invidious  comments  by  which  dull  or  j  tereste<l  of  men.  Comniaiuling  from  an 
jirejudiced  men  seek  to  disparage  those  '  early  jieriod  a  v.aluable  clientelage,  and 
gifts  which  are  furthest  from  their  own  rising  rapidly  to  the  summit  of  his  profes 
reach.  sion,  and  to  the  be.st  practice  in  the  Courts 

It  is,  perhaps,  by  his  discourses  on  acad-  of  Massachusetts  and  in  the  Supreme 
einical  and  {mpular  occasions  that  he  is  Court  of  the  United  States,  with  no  ex- 
most  exten.xively  known  in  the  communi-  pensive  tastes  or  h.abits,  and  a  manner  of 
ty,  as  it  is  these  which  were  listened  to  life  highly  unostentatious  and  Kim}»le,  a  1- 
with  delighted  admiration  by  the  largest  vancing  vears  overtook  him  with  but  slen- 
audiences.  He  loved  to  treat  a  purely  der  provi-sion  for  their  decline.  He  reaped 
literary  theme ;  and  he  knew  how  to  little  but  fame,  where  he  ought  to  have 
throw  a  magic  freshness  —  like  the  cool  I  reaped  both  fame  and  fortune.  A  career 
morning  dew  on  a  cluster  of  ^mrple  grapes  which  in  England  would  h.ave  been 
— over  the  most  familiar  topics  at  a  jiatri-  crowned  with  affluence,  and  probably 
otic  celebration.  Some  of  these  occasional  with  distinguished  rank  and  office,  found 

I lerformances  will  ever  be  held  among  the  him  at  sixty  chained  to  the  treadmill  of 
irightest  gems  of  our  literature.  The  I  laborious  practice. 
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lie  might,  indeed,  bo  regarded  as  a 
martyr  to  his  profession,  lie  gave  to  it 
his  time,  his  strength,  and,  neglecting  due 
care  of  regular  bodily  e.vercise  and  occa- 1 
sional  entire  relaxation,  he  might  be  said 
to  have  given  to  it  his  life.  He  assumed  , 
the  racking  anxieties  and  feverish  excite- 1 
ments  of  his  clients.  From  the  courts, 
where  he  argued  the  causes  intrusted  to 
him,  M’ith  all  the  energy  of  his  intellect, 
rousing  into  corresponding  action  an  over¬ 
tasked  nervous  system,  these  cares  and 
anxieties  followed  him  to  the  weariness  of 
his  midnight  vigils,  and  the  unrest  of  his 
sleepless  pillow.  In  this  w.ay,  he  led  a 
long  professional  career,  worn  and  har- 
asse<l  with  other  men’s  cares,  and  saeri- 
fi:;ed  ten  added  vears  of  profession.al  u.so- 
fulness  to  the  intensity  with  which  he 
threw  himself  into  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  in  middle  life. 

There  are  other  recollections  of  our 
friend’s  career,  other  jdiascs  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  on  which  I  would  gladly  dwell ;  but 
the  hour  has  elapsed,  and  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  The  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me,  his  professional  brethren,  his  pastor, 
the  }>ress  of  the  country,  generously  al¬ 
lowing  past  differences  of  opinion  to  be 
buried  in  his  grave,  have  more  than  made  I 
up  for  any  deficiency  in  my  remarks.  His  | 
work  is  done  —  nobly,  worthily  done.  1 
Never  more  in  the  temples  of  justice — ! 
never  more  in  the  Senate  (Jhaml>er — never 
more  in  the  crowded  assembly  —  never 
more  in  this  consecrated  hall  where  he  so 
often  held  listening  crowds  in  rapt  admir.a- 
tion,  shall  we  catch  the  unearthly  glance 
of  his  eye,  or  listen  to  the  strange  sweet 
music  of  his  voice.  To-morrow  we  shall 
follow  him  —  the  pure  |wtriot — the  con¬ 
summate  jurist — the  eloquent  orator — the 
honored  citizen  —  the  beloved  friend,  to 
the  last  resting-place;  and  who  will  not 
feel,  .as  we  lay  liim  there,  that  a  brighter 
genius  and  a  warmer  heart  are  not  left 
among  living  men  ? 

REMARKS  OF  J.  T.  STEVENSON. 

Gentlemen  :  The  prevalence  of  a  public 
sorrow,  which  seemed  to  be  seeking  an 
ap[)ropriate  form  of  expression,  has  in¬ 
duced  a  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  having  this 
place  opened  for  your  meeting  to-day. 

Death,  with  its  summons,  which  will 
not  be  unheeded,  has  called  us  here,  to 
contemplate  its  victory’  over  all  th.at  Avas 
mortal  of  a  brilliant  man — one  of  the  most 


brilliant  of  the  age  —  not  to  recite  his 
biography  nor  to  pronounce  his  eulogy. 

The  impressive  silence  of  this  gre.at  as¬ 
sembly  of  men,  who  have  laid  aside  their 
l>eculiar  cares,  at  noontide,  in  token  of  an 
affectionate  respect,  sjieaks  more  than 
any  tongue,  that  is  here,  could  give  utter¬ 
ance  to. 

Mr.  Choate  Avas  not  a  native  of  Boston  ; 
but  here  was  the  chosen  seat  of  his  study 
.and  his  toil. 

Here  was  the  field  over  which  he  spat¬ 
tered  the  ripe  fruits  of  his  trained  genius. 
It  Avas  this  community  Avhich  he  adorned. 

I  It  Avas  here,  in  this  chosen  home,  Avhich 
;  no  accident  of  birth  h.ad  assigned  to  him, 
that  he  loved  to  labor  and  to  rest. 

Rarely  in  public  office,  he  Avas  still  a  pub- 
;  lie  man  in  the  largest  stuise,  and  all  Avere 
I  proud  of  him.  The  old  honored  him,  and 
the  young  loved  him,  and  both  oI<l  .and 
young  admired  him. 

It  seldom  comes  to  )>.ass  that  such  an 
accumulation  of  learning,  ])r.acticallA’  ap- 
])lied  Avithout  a  tinge  of  pedantry,  is  laid 
loAv,  by’  a  single  arroAV,  in  the  dust. 

He  exhibited  a  marvelous  combination 
of  ]>o Avers,  Avhich  seldom  act  together. 

Wh.at  in  most  men  would  have  seeme<l 
to  be  inconsistencies,  conspired  in  him  to 
thoroughness. 

Who,  that  has  listened  to  him,  has  not 
been  dazzled  almost  to  dizziness  by  the 
vivid  flashes  of  his  imagination,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  has  been  carried  steadi¬ 
ly’  forAA’ard  by  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
logic  of  prose-poet  and  the  imaginative 
logician  ? 

Most  men,  Avith  an  imagination  like  his, 
are  tem)»ted  to  let  all  their  thoughts  run 
riot  in  its  luxuries. 

Most  men,  with  logical  poAvers  to  be 
compared  with  Ins,  leave  them  unadorned 
in  their  exercise. 

Rut  the  offspring  of  his  brain  had  all 
the  commanding  stnaigth  of  the  one,  and 
all  the  bcAvitching  grace  of  the  other. 

He  captiv.ated  Avhile  he  convinced. 
Probably  none,  before  whom  he  Avas 
c.alled  upon  to  hold  up  the  protecting 
i  shield  of  the  laAA’,  Avere  unjustly  convict- 
I  ed  ;  while  some,  who  needed  mercy  more 
than  justice,  may  haA’C  found  it  through 
the  seductive  |K)Avor  of  his  eloquence. 

A  careful  culture,  deep  research,  accu¬ 
rate  learning,  a  refined  Avit,  an  exuberant 
fancy,  a  brillLant  imagination,  quick  per¬ 
ceptions,  a  cloudleas  intellect,  a  genial  dis¬ 
position,  a  full  heart  and  magnetic  man- 
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nors,  each  pressed,  with  its  varied  forces, 
into  tlie  .active  service  of  a  pa.ssion  for  in- 
tellectii.al  eminence,  in.ade  Mr.  Choate, 
what  ho  certainly  was,  inimitable. 

Ho  stood  out  amoii"  men  a  Genius; 
thouith  he  walked  with  them,  a  charming 
comp.anion. 

He  will  he  rememhered.  The  music  of  j 
his  voice  will  still  i)lay  upon  the  chords  of  I 
our  memories,  though  the  lips  which  gave  i 
tone  to  it  are  sealed.  | 

The  expressive  eye  will  still  beam  upon  ! 
us,  though  its  lids  is  closed  in  the  unbrok- 1 
en  sleep.  I 


The  smile  which  lighted  up  his  study- 
worn  fe.atures  into  beauty,  will  not  be 
soon  forgotten,  though  it  has  ceased  to 
play. 

It  seemed,  therefore,  pro])er  th.at  we, 
who  m.ay  have  been  connected  with  liim 
by  no  other  ties  th.an  those  of  a  common 
citizenship,  should  come  together  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  void  that  is  left,  not  only 
in  the  profession,  which  he  courted  and 
adorned,  but  in  the  larger  circle  of  the 
whole  community,  in  winch  he  labored 
and  shone. 
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[DELIVERED  IN  BOSTON,  .'^EPT.  17,  1859,  AT  THE  INAUGURATION  OP  THE  STATUE  OP 
DANIEL  WEBSTER.  IN  THE  STATE-HOUSE  GROUNDS.  ON  THE  TWO  HUNDRED 


ANl*  TWENTY-NINTH  ANNIVERSARY 
TON.] 

May  it  i’i.kask  Your  Excellency  : 

Ox  behalf  of  those  by  whoso  contribu¬ 
tions  this  statue  of  Mr.  Webster  has 
been  procured,  and  of  the  ('ommittee  in¬ 
trusted  with  tlie  care  of  its  erection,  it  is 
my  ])leasing  duty  to  return  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth,  our  dutiful  acknowl¬ 
edgments,  for  the  permission  kindly  ac- 
eonled  to  us,  to  place  the  St.atue  in  the 
Public  (irounds.  We  feel,  sir,  that  in 
.allowing  this  monumental  work  to  be 
erected  in  front  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
State,  a  di.stingui.shed  honor  has  been  ])aid 
to  the  memory  of  3Ir.  Webster. 

To  you,  .sir,  in  particular,  whose  influ¬ 
ence  was  liberally  employed  to  bring 
about  this  result,  and  whose  personal  .at¬ 
tendance  and  participation  have  added  so 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  day,  we  are 
under  the  highest  obligations. 

•  We  do|>art  from  our  usiml  rule  in  regard  to 
Foreign  Literature  in  this  journal,  in  order  to  place 
Before  our  renders  in  this  permanent  form,  a  great 
oration  on  a  memorahle  oeension,  rich  in  the 
eloquence  and  nfHueuee  of  historic  interest  and 
thought,  worthy  of  the  theme,  the  character  and 
the  iiieiiiory  of  the  great  American  Statesman, 
whom  liis  countrymen  delight  to  honor.  This  dis- 
eonrse  has  Been  corrected  By  the  Author,  and  pub- 
luhed  in  this  form  by  his  permission. — Ed.  Eclec. 


OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOS- 


To  you,  .also,  Mr.  M.ayor,  and  to  the 
City  Cotincil,  we  return  our  cordial 
thanks  for  your  kind  consent  to  act  on 
otir  behalf,  in  delivering  this  cherished 
Memorial  of  our  honored  fellow-citizen 
into  the  custody  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  for  yotir  sympathy  and  assistance  in 
the  duties  of  the  occa.sion. 

To  you,  our  distinguished  Guests,  and 
to  you,  Fellow-Citizens,  of  either  sex,  who 
come  to  unite  with  us  in  rendering  these 
monumental  honors,  who  adorn  the  occ.a- 
sion  with  your  ])resenee,  and  cheer  us  with 
your  countenance  and  liivor,  we  tender 
a  respectful  and  grateful  welcome. 

The  inclemency  of  the  we.ather  h.a.s,  as 
you  are  well  aware,  made  a  ch.ange  in  our 
arrangements  for  your  rece})tion  necessa¬ 
ry,  and  compelled  us  to  flee  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  grounds  to  this  sp.acious  h.all.  But  we 
will  not  murmur  at  this  slight  inconveni¬ 
ence.  We  are  not  the  only  children  for 
whom  the  Univers.al  Parent  cares.  The 
rain,  which  has  incommoded  and  disa])- 
pointed  us,  is  most  welcome  to  the  hus- 
bandm.an  and  the  farmer.  It  will  yield 
their  last  fullness  to  the  maturing  fruits 
and  grains ;  it  will  clothe  the  j)arched 
fields  with  autumnal  verdure,  and  revive 
the  tailing  pasturage  ;  it  will  replenish  the 
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cxlmustetl  sprin*;?,  and  thus  ju-omote  the  this  way,  to  prolong  the  sensible  e.xistenee 
comtbrt  ofbeast  and  of  man.  We  have  no  of  their  beloved  and  resj»eeted  objeets. 
reason  to  lament,  that,  while,  with  these  What  though  the  dear  and  honored 
simple  ceremonies,  we  dedicate  the  statue  features  and  person,  on  which  while  living 
of  Daniel  Webster  within  these  walls,  the  we  never  gazed  without  tenderness  <ir 
Avork  of  hinn.an  h.ands,  the  genial  skies  are  veneration,  have  been  taken  from  us; 
baptizing  it  with  gentle  showers,  beneath  j  something  of  the  lovelitiess,  something  of 
the  arch  of  He.aven.  the  majesty  abides  in  the  c.anvas,  the 

It  hiis  been  the  custom,  from  the  re-  bronze  and  the  marble.  The  heart  bereft 
molest  antiquity,  to  j*reserve  and  to  hand  of  the  living  originals  turns  to  them,  and 
down  to  posterity,  in  bronze  ainl  in  mar-  cold  and  silent  as  they  are,  they  strength- 
ble,  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  illus-  en  and  animate  the  cherished  recollections 
trious  men.  Within  the  last  few  years,  of  the  loved,  the  honored,  ainl  the  lost, 
modern  research  has  brought  to  light,  on  The  skill  of  the  painter  and  sculptor 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  huge  slabs  of  .ala-  Avhich  thus  comes  in  ai<l  of  the  memory 
baster,  buried  for  ages,  which  exhibit  in  and  imagination,  is,  in  its  highest  «legree, 
relief  the  faces  .and  the  jAcrsons  of  men,  }  one  of  the  rarest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
who  governed  the  j)riineval  East  in  the  j  e.v<pnsite  accomplishments  within  our  at- 
gray  dawn  of  History.  Three  thousand  tainnient,  .and  in  its  j)erfeetion  as  seldom 
yeans  have  elapsed  since  they  lived  and  !  witnessed  as  the  ))erl’eetion  of  speech  or 
reigned,  and  built  palaces,  and  Ibrtilied  of  music.  The  plastic  hand  must  be 
cities,  .and  waged  war,  and  gained  vieto-.|  move<l  by  the  satne  ethereal  instinct,  as 
ries,  of  which  the  trofdiies  are  carved  ujxui  the  eloquent  lips  or  the  recording  pen. 
these  monumental  tablets — the  triumphal  ^  The  lumdjer  of  those  who,  in  thelangn.age 
procession,  the  chariots  laden  with  spoil,  I  of  ^lichael  Angelo,  can  discern  the  fin- 
the  drooping  ca})tive,  the  conquered  mon- ;  ished  statue,  in  the  heart  of  the  shapeless 
arch  in  chains — but  the  legends  inscribed  block  and  bid  it  shirt  into  artistic  life — 
upon  the  stone  are  impertectly  decijther-  j  who  are  endowed  with  the  exquisite  gift 
ed,  .and  little  beyond  the  names  of  the  j  of  molding  the  rigid  bronze  or  the  life- 
pensomages,  and  the  most  general  tradi-  !  less  marble  into  graceful,  m.ajestic,  and 
tion  of  their  exploits  is  jireserved.  In  !  expressive  forms,  is  not  greater  than  the 
like  manner  the  obelisks  and  the  temples  i  number  of  those,  who  are  able,  with  equal 
of  ancient  Egypt  are  covered  with  the  j  majesty,  grace,  and  expressiveness,  to 
sculptured  images  of  whole  dynasties  of  make  the  spiritual  essence  —  the  finest 
Pharoahs — older  than  Moses,  older  than  shades  of  thought  and  feeling — sensible  to 
Joseph — whose  titles  are  recorded  in  the  the  mind,  through  the  eye  and  the  ear,  in 
hieroglyphics,  w’ith  which  the  granite  is  the  mysterious  embodiment  of  the  written 
charged,  and  which  are  gradually  yielding  j  ami  the  spoken  word.  If  Athens  in  her 
up  tlieir  long-concealed  mysteries  to  the  |  palmiest  days  had  but  one  Pericles,  she 
sagacity  of  modem  criticism.  Theidastic  had  also  but  one  Phidias, 
aits,  as  they  passed  into  Hellas,  with  all  Nor  are  these  beautiful  and  noble  arts, 
the  other  arts  which  give  grace  and  dig-  by  which  the  face  and  the  form  of  the  de- 
nity  to  our  nature,  reached  a  perfection  parted  are  preserved  to  us — calling  into 
unknown  to  Egypt  or  Assyria ;  and  the  the  highest  exercise  .as  they  do  all  the 
heroes  and  sages  of  Greece  and  Home,  imitative  and  idealizing  jiowers  of  the 
immortalized  by  the  sculptor,  still  people  painter  and  the  sculptor — the  least  in- 
the  galleries  and  museums  of  the  modern  structive  of  our  teachers.  The  portraits 
world.  In  every  succeeding  age  and  in  and  the  statues  of  the  honored  dead  kin- 
every  country,  in  which  the  fine  arts  have  die  the  generous  ambition  of  the  youti  - 
been  cultivated,  the  respect  .and  affection  ful  aspirant  to  fame.  Themistocles  coirhl 
of  survivors  have  found  a  pure  and  ration-  not  sleep  for  the  tropics  of  !Miltiades  in  the 
al  gratification,  in  the  historical  portrait  '  Ceramicus ;  and  when  the  living  Demos- 
and  the  monumental  statue  of  the  honored  |  thenes  to  whom  you,  sir,  (Mr.  Felton,) 
and  loved  in  jirivate  life,  and  especially  of,  have  alluded  had  ceased  to  speak,  the  sto- 
the  great  and  good  who  have  deserved  ny  lips  remained  to  rebuke  and  exhort  his 
well  of  their  country.  Public  esteem  and  degener.ate  countrymen.  More  than  a 
confidence  and  private  affection,  the  grat-  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  great 
itude  of  the  community  and  the  fond  mem-  Newton  passed  away  ;  but  from  age  to  age 
ories  of  the  fire-side,  have  ever  sought,  in  bis  statue  by  Roubiliac,  in  the  aute-ehaiiel 
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of  Trinity  Collcije,  will  civo  «li.stiiictnosato 
the  conoeptions  formed  of  him  by  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thunsands  of  ardent  youthful 
sjtirits,  tilled  with  reverence  l<)r  that  trans-  ! 
eendent  intelleet,  whieh  from  the  ]»heno-  j 
mena  th.at  fall  within  our  limited  vision, 
deduced  the  imperial  law,  by  which  the  | 
Sovereii'n  Mind  rules  the  entire  imiverse. 
W(*  can  never  look  on  the  person  of  | 
Washington,  but  bis  serene  and  noble 
countenance,  i)erpetHated  by  the  jtencil 
and  the  chisel,  is  familiar  to  far  "leater 
nndtitudes  than  ever  stood  in  his  livini? 
presence,  and  will  be  thus  ftmiliar  to  the 
latest  generation. 

W  hat  ])arent  as  he  eonducts  his  son  to 
Mount  Auburn  or  to  Hunker  Hill,  will 
not,  as  he  ]>auses  before  tbeir  monumental 
statties,  seek  to  highten  his  reverence  for  | 
virtue,  tin-  jmtriotism,  for  science,  for  j 
learnin!X,  for  devotion  to  the  jtublic  good,  ' 
as  he  bids  him  conteni])late  the  form  of! 
that  grave  and  venerable  Winthrop,  who 
left  his  pleasant  home  in  Kngland  to  come  j 
and  found  a  new  republic  in  this  untrod-  I 
den  wilderness;  of  that  ardent  and  in- j 
trejtid  Otis,  who  iirst  struck  out  the  spark  j 
of  Americ.an  independence;  of  that  noble  i 
Ad.ams,  its  most  eloquent  chamjuon  on  the  i 
floor  of  Congress;  of  that  martyr  War¬ 
ren,  who  lai(i  down  his  life  in  its  <lefense  ;  , 
of  that  self  taught  Howditch,  who,  with-  i 
out  a  guide,  threaded  the  starry  mazes  of 
the  Heavens;  of  that  Story,  honored  at 
homo  and  abroad  as  one  of  the  brightest 
luminaries  of  the  taw,  and  by  a  felicity,  of 
which  I  believe  there  is  no  other  example, 
adjuirably  ])ortr,ayed  in  marble  by  his  son  ? 
What  citizen  of  Boston,  as  he  accomjt.a- 
nies  the  stranger  around  our  streets,  gnid-  i 
ing  him  through  oiir  busy  thoroughfares, 
to  our  wharves  crowde<l  with  vessels  which 
range  every  sea  and  gather  the  produce 
of  every  climate — n]»  to  the  dome  of  this 
eajutol,  w  hich  commands  as  lovely  a  land¬ 
scape  as  can  delight  the  eye  or  gladden 
the  he.art,  will  not  as  he  calls  his  attention  i 
at  last  to  the  st.atues  of  Franklin  and  j 
Webster,  excl.aim — “  Boston  takes  pride 
in  ber  natural  position,  she  rejoices  in  ' 
her  be.autitul  environs,  she  is  grateful  for 
her  m.aterial  prosperity ;  but  richer  than 
the  merch.andise  stored  in  ])aiatial  ware 
houses,  greener  than  the  slojtes  of  seagirt 
islets,  lovelier  than  this  encircling  pano¬ 
rama  of  land  and  sea,  of  field  and  hamlet, 
of  lake  and  stream,  of  garden  and  gi  ove,  j 
is  the  memory  of  her  sons,  native  and 
adopted  ;  the  character  and  fame  of  I 


those,  who  have  benefited  and  adorned 
their  day  and  generation.  Our  children, 
and  the  schools  at  whieh  they  are  t  mined, 
our  citizens  ami  the  services  they  have 
rendered  ;  these  are  our  monuments, 
these  are  our  jewels — these  our  abiding 
treasures.” 

Yes,  your  long  rows  of  quarried  granite 
may  crumble  to  the  dust ;  the  cornfields 
in  yonder  villages,  rij»ening  to  the  sickle, 
m.ay,  like  the  plains  of  stricken  Lombardy, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  be  kneaded  into  bloody 
clods  by  the  ma<lding  Avhecls  of  artillery; 
this  pojmlous  city,  like  the  old  cities  of 
Etruria  and  the  Campagna  Bomnna,  may 
be  desolated  by  the  pestilence  which 
walketh  in  darkness,  may  decay  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  busy  mart,  which 
now  rings  with  the  joyous  din  of  trade, 
become  as  lonely  ami  still  as  Carthage  or 
Tyre,  :i8  Babylon  .and  Nineveh,  but  the 
names  of  the  grc.atand  good  shall  survive 
the  desolation  and  the  ruin;  the  memory 
of  the  wise,  the  br.ave,  the  patriotic  shall 
never  perish.  Yes,  S{)arta  is  a  wheat- 
field  :  a  B.avarian  prince  holds  court  .at 
the  foot  of  the  Acropctlis ;  the  traveling 
virtuo.so  digs  for  broken  marbles  in  the 
Roman  Forum  and  beneath  tlu*  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  .lupiter  C.aiutolinus ;  but 
Lycurgus  and  Leonid.a.s,  and  Miltiades 
and  Demosthenes,  and  Cato  and  Tully 
“still  live;”  and  he  still  lives,  and  all  the 
great  and  good  shall  live  in  the  heart  of 
ages,  while  marble  and  bronze  shall  en¬ 
dure  ;  ami  w)ieii  marble  and  bronze  have 
perished,  they  shall  “  still  live”  in  memory, 
so  long  as  men  shall  reverence  Law,  and 
honor  Patriotism,  .and  love  Liberty  ! 

EULOGIES  AT  THE  TIJtE  OF  MIt.  WERSTER’S 
DECEASE. 

Seven  years  within  a  tew  weeks,  have 
passed  since  he,  whose  statue  Ave  inaugu¬ 
rate  to-d.ay,  Avas  t.aken  from  us.  The 
voice  of  resjiectful  .and  affectionate  eulo¬ 
gy,  Avhich  Avas  uttered  in  this  vicinity  and 
city  at  the  time,  Avas  promptly  echoed 
throughout  the  country.  The  tribute 
paid  to  his  memory,  by  friends,  neighbors, 
and  telloAV-citizens  was  responded  to,  from 
the  remote.st  corners  of  the  Republic,  by 
those  Avho  never  gazed  on  his  noble  coun¬ 
tenance,  or  listened  to  the  melody  of  his 
voice.  This  city,  Avhich  in  early  manhood 
he  chose  for  his  home ;  his  associates  in 
the  honorable  profession  of  Avhich  he  rose 
to  be  the  acknoAvledged  head ;  the  laAV 
school  of  the  neighboring  university 
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speakin<T  by  the  lips  of  one  so  well  able  to 
do  justice  to  hiS  legal  preeminence;  the 
college  at  which  he  was  educated  and 
whose  chartered  privileges  he  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  maintained  before  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  country ;  with  other  bod¬ 
ies  and  other  eulogists,  at  the  bar,  in  the 
pulj)it,  and  on  the  platform,  throughout 
the  Union,  in  numbers  greater  I  believe 
than  have  ever  spoken  on  any  other  simi¬ 
lar  occasion,  except  that  of  the  death  of 
Washington,  joined  Avith  the  almost  un¬ 
animous  Press  of  the  country,  in  one 
chorus  of  admiration  of  his  talents,  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  patriotic  services,  and  respect 
and  affection  for  his  memory. 

Nor  have  these  offerings  been  made  at 
his  tomb  alone.  Twice  or  thrice  since  his 
death,  once  within  a  few  months — the 
anniversary  of  his  birthday,  has  called 
forth,  at  the  table  of  patriotic  festivity, 
the  voice  of  fervid  eulogy  and  affection¬ 
ate  commemoration.  In  this  way  and  on 
these  occasions,  his  character  has  been 
delineated  by  those  best  .able  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  powers  and  attainments,  to  ap¬ 
preciate  his  services,  to  take  the  measure, 
if  I  may  so  say,  of  his  cidossal  mental 
stature.  Without  going  beyond  this  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood,  and  in  no  degree 
ungrateful  for  the  liberality  or  insensible 
to  the  ability  with  which  he  has  been 
eulogized  in  other  jiarts  of  the  country, 
what  need  be  said,  what  can  be  said  in 
the  hearing  of  those  who  have  listened  to 
Hillard,  to  Chief-Justice  Parker,  to  Cush¬ 
ing,  and  to  our  lamented  tMioate,  whose 
discourse  on  Mr.  Webster  at  Dartmouth 
College  appears  to  me  as  magnificent  a 
eulogium  as  was  ever  pronounced  ? 

What  can  be  said  that  has  not  been 
better  s.aid  before ;  wh.at  need  be  said 
now  that  seven  added  years  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  progress  of  the  country,  seven  years 
of  respectful  and  affectionate  recollection 
on  the  part  of  those  who  now  occupy  the 
stage,  have  confirmed  his  title  to  the  large 
place,  which,  while  he  liveil,  he  filled  in 
the  public  mind  ?  While  he  yet  bore  a 
part  in  the  councils  of  the  Union,  he 
shared  the  fate  which,  in  all  countries, 
and  especially  in  all  free  countries,  aw.aits 
commanding  talent  and  eminent  position; 
which  no  great  man  in  our  history — not 
Wa.shington  himself — has  ever  escaped; 
which  none  can  escape,  but  those  who  are 
too  feeble  to  provoke  opposition,  too  ob¬ 
scure  for  jealousy.  Hut  now  that  he  has 
rested  for  years  in  his  honored  grave. 


what  generous  nature  is  not  pleased  to 
strew  tlowers  on  the  sod  ?  What  honor¬ 
able  opponent,  still  faithful  to  jwincip’e,  is 
not  willing  th.at  all  in  which  he  differed 
from  him  should  be  referred,  without  bit¬ 
terness,  to  the  impartial  arbitrament  of 
time ;  and  that  all  th.at  he  resjMjcted  ami 
loved  should  be  cordially  remembered? 
What  public  man,  especially  Avho,  with 
whatever  ditlerences  of  judgment  of  men 
or  measures,  has  borne  on  Ids  own  shoul¬ 
ders  the  he.avy  burden  of  resj»onsibility — 
who  has  felt  how  hard  it  is,  in  the  larger 
complication  of  affairs,  at  all  times,  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  an  intelligent 
and  Avatchful,  but  impulsive  and  not  .al- 
Avays  thoroughly  instructed  jmblic  ;  hoAV 
diflicult  sometimes  to  satisfy  his  OAvn 
judgment — is  not  Avilling  that  the  noble 
(jualiiics  .and  jiatriotic  services  of  Wel)- 
stcr  should  be  honorably  recorded  in  the 
book  of  the  country’s  remembr.ance,  and 
his  statue  set  up  in  the  Pantheon  of  her 
illustrious  sons  ? 


I  POSTlIUMOl’S  noNOKS. 

I  These  posthumous  honors  lovingly  paid 
j  to  departed  Avorth,  are  among  the  compen- 
j  s.ations  which  a  kind  Providence  vouch¬ 
safes  for  the  unaA’oitlable  conflicts  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  stern  collisions  of  party,  Avhicli 
make  the  political  career  .ahvays  arduous, 
even  when  )>ursued  with  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess,  generally  j>reearious,  sometimes  des¬ 
tructive  of  health  and  even  life.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  under  free  governments  to  ]>re- 
vent  the  existence  of  party;  not  less  im- 
j  ]>ossible  that  jtarties  should  be  condvictcd 
with  sjurit  and  vigor  AA'ithout  more  or  loss 
injustice  done  and  suffered,  more  or  less 
gross  unchaiit,ableness  atid  bitter  denun¬ 
ciation.  Hesides,  with  the  utmost  effort 
.at  impartiality,  it  is  not  Avithin  the  com¬ 
petence  of  our  frail  capacities  to  do  full 
justice  at  the  time  to  a  character  of  va¬ 
ried  .and  toAvering  greatness,  engaged  in 
an  active  and  responsible  political  career. 
The  truth  of  his  principles,  the  Avisdom  of 
his  counsels,  the  value  of  his  services 
j  must  be  seen  in  their  fruits,  and  the  rich- 
'  est  fruits  are  not  those  of  the  most  rapid 
groAvth.  The  AA’isdom  of  antiquity  ju-o- 
nounced  that  no  one  Avas  to  be  deeme<i 
happy  until  after  death  ;  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  Avas  then  first  jffaced  beyond  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  fortune,  but  because 
then  only  the  rival  interests,  the  discor¬ 
dant  judgments,  the  hostile  pjissions  of 
contemporaries  are,  in  ordinary  cases,  no 
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lonpfcr  concerned  to  question  liis  merits. 
Ilon-icc,  witli  gross  adiil.'ition,  sung  to  liis 
imperial  master,  Augustus,  that  he  alone 
of  the  great  of  the  earth  ever  received  ! 
while  living  the  full  ineetl  of  jtraise.  All 
the  other  great  benefactors  of  mankind,  ' 
the  inventors  of  arts,  the  destroyers  ofi 
monsters,  the  civilizei  s  of  states,  found  by  | 
experience  that  unpopularity  was  appeased 
by  death  alone.*  I 

That  solemn  event,  Mhich  terminates ! 
the  material  existence,  becomes  by  the  ' 
sober  revisions  of  eontemi)orary  judgment, 
aided  by  offices  of  respectful  and  alfec- 
tionate  commemoration,  the  commence- ; 
inent  of  a  nobler  life  on  earth.  Tlic 
wakefid  eyes  are  closed,  the  feverish 
pulse  is  still,  the  tired  and  trembling 
limbs  are  relieved  from  their  labors,  and 
the  aching  he.ad  is  Laid  to  rest  on  the  lajt 
of  our  mother  earth,  but  all  that  we 
honored  and  loved  in  the  living  man  be¬ 
gins  to  live  again,  in  a  new  and  higher 
lH‘ing  of  influence  and  fame.  It  was 
given  but  to  a  limited  number  to  listen 
to  the  living  voice,  and  they  can  never 
listen  to  it  again,  bnt  the  wise  teachings, 
the  grave  a<lmonitions,  the  patriotic  ex¬ 
hortations  which  fell  from  his  tongue,  will 
be  g.'ithered  together  and  garnered  up  in 
the  memory  of  millions.  The  cares,  the 
toils,  the  sorrows;  the  conflicts  with 
others,  the  conflicts  of  the  fervent 
spirit  with  itself;  the  sad  .accidents  of 
hum.anity,  the  fears  of  the  brave,  the 
follies  of  the  wise,  the  errors  of  the 
learned  ;  all  tlnat  dashed  the  cup  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  with  bitter  drops  and  strewed  sor¬ 
rowful  ashes  over  the  beauty  of  expecta¬ 
tion  and  ])romise;  the  treacherous  friend, 
the  ungenerous  riv.al,  the  mean  and  ma¬ 
lignant  foe ;  the  uncharitable  }>rejudice 
which  withheld  the  jtist  tribute  of  praise, 
the  human  frailty  Mhich  wove  sharp 
thorns  into  the  wreath  of  solid  merit ; — 
all  these  in  ordinary  cases  arc  buried  in 
the  grave  of  the  illustrious  dead ;  while 
their  brilliant  talents,  their  deeds  of  be¬ 
nevolence  and  jmblic  spirit,  their  wise  and 
eloquent  words,  their  healing  counsels, 
their  generous  aflections,  the  whole  man, 
in  short,  whom  we  revered  and  loved  and 
would  fain  imitate,  especially  when  his 
image  is  im|)res8ed  uj)on  our  recollections 
by  the  pencil  or  the  chisel,  goes  forth  to 
the  admiration  of  the  latest  posterity. 
iJjrtinx-tus  amahitur  idem. 


niK  OBSKQUIES  OF  MR.  CHOATE. 

Our  city  has  Lately  witnessed  a  most 
be.autiful  instance  of  this  rciinim.ating 
power  of  death.  A  few  weeks  since,  we 
followed  toward  the  tomb  the  lifeless  re¬ 
mains  of  our  Lamented  Choate.  Well 
may  we  consecrate  a  moment  even  of  this 
hour,  to  him  who,  in  that  admirable  dis¬ 
course  to  which  I  have  .already  .alluded, 
did  such  noble  justice  to  himself  and  the 
great  subject  of  his  eulogy.  A  short  time 
before  the  decease  of  our  much  honored 
friend,  I  had  seen  him  sh.attered  by  dis¬ 
ease,  ins  all  i>ersua^ive  voice  faint  and 
languid,  his  most  spiritual  eye  quenched, 
ami  as  ho  Icll  us  in  search  of  health  in  a 
foreign  dime,  a  ]>ainful  im.age  and  a  s.ad 
foreboding  too  soon  fultilled  dwelt  upon 
my  mind.  But  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  w  hen  we  were  to  p.ay  the  last  offices 
to  our  friend,  the  twenty-third  of  duly, 
with  a  sad,  let  me  not  s.ay  repining, 
thought,  that  so  much  talent,  so  much 
learning,  so  much  eloquence,  so  much  wit, 
so  much  wisdom,  so  much  force  of  intel¬ 
lect,  so  much  kindness  of  heart  were 
taken  from  tis,  an  engraved  likeness  of 
him  was  brought  to  me,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  live  again.  The  shadows  of 
disease  and  sutt'ering  had  ])assed  from  the 
brow,  the  well-remembered  countenance 
was  clothed  with  its  wonted  serenity,  a 
;  cheerful  smile  lighteil  up  the  features, 

'  genius  kindled  in  the  (‘ve,  persn.asion 
j  hoverctl  over  the  lips,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
;  w.as  going  not  to  his  funeral  but  his 
j  triumph.  “  Weej)  not  for  me,”  it  seemed 
,  to  say,  “but  weep  for  yourselves.”  And 
never  while  he  dwelt  among  us  in  the 
1  feeble  tabernacle  of  the  flesh ;  never  while 
the  overtasked  sjurit  seemed  to  exhaust 
:  the  ilelicatc  frame  ;  never  as  I  had  listetied 
'  to  the  melody  of  his  living  voice,  did  he 
'  speak  to  my  imagination  and  heart  with 
'  such  a  touching  though  silent  elocpience, 
i  as  when  we  followed  his  hearse  along 
;  these  streets,  that  bright  mid-summer's 
j  noon,  up  the  via  sacra  in  front  of  this 
j  capitol,  slowly  moving  to  the  solemn  beat 
;  of  grand  dead  marche.s,  as  they  rose  and 
swelled  from  wailing  clarion  and  muffled 
drum,  while  the  minute  guns  from  yonder 
i  lawn  responded  to  the  pas.sing  bell  from 
'  yonder  steeple.  I  then  understood  the 
sublime  signiflcance  of  the  words,  which 
1  Cicero  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Cato,  that 
I  the  mind,  elevated  to  the  foresi^lit  of 
I  posterity,  when  departing  from  this  life, 


Comperit  invidiam  supremo  fine  domari. 
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l)ejrin.s  at  length  to  live ;  yea,  the  sub- '  in  Europe  slippinjr,  besmeared  with  blood, 
limer  words  of  a  greater  th.an  Cicero,  from  the  hands  of  the  descendant  of  thirty 
“O  death,  M’here  is  thy  sting;  O  generations  of  kings.  The  fe-arful  struggle 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory !”  AihI  then,  l>etween  France  and  the  sillied  powein 
as  we  passed  the  abodes  of  those  whom  succeeded,  which  strained  the  resources 
he  knew,  and  honored  and  loved,  and  of  the  Euro|>e*an  governments  to  their 
who  h.ad  gone  before;  of  Lawrence  here  utmost  tension.  Armies  and  navies  were 
on  the  left;  of  I*rescott  yonder  on  the  arraved  against  each  other  such  as  the 
right ;  this  house  where  Hancock  lived  civilized  world  Innl  never  seen  before, 
and  Washington  w.as  received ;  this  where  and  w  ars  waged  beyond  .all  former  ex- 
Lafayette  sojourned;  this  capitol  where  jierience.  The  storm  passed  over  the 
his  own  political  course  began,  and  on  continent  as  a  tornado  jiasses  through  a 
which  so  many  jiatriotic  memories  are  con-  forest,  when  it  comes  rolling  and  roaring 
centrated,  I  felt,  not  as  if  we  were  con-  from  the  clouds,  and  prostrates  the  grow  th 
ducting  another  frail  and  weary  body  to  of  centuries  in  its  path.  England,  in 
the  tomb,  Init  as  if  we  were  escorting  a  virtue  of  her  insular  position,  her  naval 
noble  brother  to  the  congenial  company  j>ower,  and  her  free  institutions,  had  more 
of  the  departed;  .and  I  was  re.ady  myself  than  any  other  foreign  country,  weathered 
to  exclaim  :  jyradarum  dietn^  cutn  ad  the  storm  ;  but  Hussia  saw  the  Arctic  sky 

iliud  dhu’nt/m  animorum  concilium  c(r-  lighted  with  the  tlames  of  her  old  Mus- 
tumqxe  projisciscar,  cumque  ex  hac  turba  covite  cajtital ;  the  shadow’y  Kaisers  of 
et  coUuvione,  discedamy  the  House  of  Hapsburg  were  compelled 

to  .abdicate  the  crow  n  of  the  Holy  Homan 
THE  PEinui)  IN  WHICH  MU.  WEBSTEU  Ml  El),  i.^iiipirc  and  accept  .as  a  substitute  that  of 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  exfiected  of  me  Austria;  Prussia,  staggering  from  .lena, 
to  undertake  the  superfluous  task  of  nar-  tremble*!  on  the  verge  of  |K)litic.al  .annihi- 
rating  in  great  detail  the  well-known  lation ;  the  other  (ierm.an  States,  Italy, 
events  of  Zilr.  Webster’s  life,  or  of  at-  Switzerlaml,  Holland,  an*l  the  Spanish 
tempting  .an  ekaborate  delineation  of  that  Peninsula  were  convulsed;  Egypt  over¬ 
character  to  w'hich  such  ample  justice  has  run;  Constantinople  and  the  East  threat- 
alrc.ady  been  done  by  master  hamls.  I  ened;  and  in  many  of  these  states,  insti- 
deem  it  suflicient  to  say  in  general,  that,  tutions,  laws,  ideas  and  in.anners  were 
referred  to  all  the  standards  by  which  changed  as  effect ualiy  as  dyn.asties.  With 
iiublic  character  can  be  estimated,  he  ex-  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  a  partial  recon- 
hibited  in  a  rare  degree  the  qualities  of  a  struction  of  the  ol*l  forms  took  jd.ace ;  but 
truly  gre.at  man.  the  political  genius  of  the  continent  of 

The  jieriod  at  which  Mr.  Webster  came  Europe  was  revolutionized, 
forward  in  life,  ami  during  which  he  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  United 
))laye*l  so  distinguished  a  i>art,  was  not  States,  though  stmlying  an  impaitial  neu- 
one  in  which  small  men,  depemlent  upon  trality,  were  diawn  at  flrst  to  some  ex- 
their  own  e.xertions,  are  likely  to  rise  to  tent  into  the  outer  circles  of  the  terrific 
a  high  place  in  juiblic  estimation.  The  maelstrom  ;  but  soon  escaping,  they 

firesent  generation  of  young  men  are  starte*!  ujion  a  career  of  national  growtli 
lardly  aware  of  the  vehemence  of  the  and  development,  of  which  the  world  has 
storms  that  shook  the  worhl,  at  the  time  witnessed  no  other  example.  Me.antime, 
when  Mr.  Webster  bec.ame  old  enough  to  the  Spanish  ami  the  Portuguese  Vice- 
form  the  first  chihlish  conceptions  of  the  royalties  south  of  us,  from  Mexico  to 
nature  of  the  events  in  progress  .at  home  Cape  Horn,  asserted  their  imlependence, 
and  abrojid.  His  recollections,  he  tells  us  that  Castilian  em]»ire  on  which  the  sun 
in  an  autobiographical  sketch,  went  back  never  set  was  dismembered,  and  the 
to  the  year  1790 — a  year  wdien  the  politi-  golden  chain  w.as  forever  sundered,  by 
cal  system  of  coiitinentai  Europe  W'as  which  Columbus  had  linked  half  his  new- 
about  to  plunge  into  a  state  of  frightful  found  world  to  the  throne  of  Ferdinand 
disintegration,  while,  under  the  new  con-  and  Isabella. 

stitution,  the  LTnited  States  w’ere  com-;  Such  was  the  crowd  .and  the  import.anco 
mencing  an  unexampled  career  of  pros-  of  the  events,  in  which,  from  his  child- 
perity;  Washington  just  entering  upon  hood  up,  the  life  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  of 
the  first  Presidency  of  the  new-born  re-  j  the  generation  to  which  he  belonged,  was 
public ;  the  reins  of  the  oldest  monarchy  I  passed,  and  I  can  with  all  sincerity  say. 
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tliat  it  1ms  never  been  my  fortune,  in 
Europe  or  America,  to  hold  intercourse 
with  any  pers(»u,  who  seemed  to  me  to 
penetrate  fuitlier  than  lie  had  done  into 
tlie  spirit  of  tlie  aj^e,  under  its  successive 
phases  of  dissolution,  cliaos,  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  progress.  Horn  and  bred  on 
the  verife  of  the  wilderness,  (his  father  a 
veteran  of  those  old  French  and  Indian 
wars,  in  which,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  wild  men  came  out 
of  the  woods,  to  wajxe  war  Avith  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scal|»in<r  knife,  .ai'ainst 
the  tire-side  and  the  cradle,)  with  the 
slenderest  opportunities  for  early  educ.a- 
tion,  enterinjx  life  with  scarce  the  tisnal 
facilities  for  readini;  tlie  riddle  of  foreign 
statecraft,  remote  from  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion,  relying  upon  sources  of  information 
eipially  open  to  all  the  world,  he  seemed 
to  me  nevertheless,  by  the  instinct  of  a 
great  capacity,  to  have  comjHchended  in 
all  its  aspects  the  march  of  events  in 
Europe  and  this  country,  lie  surveyed 
the  .agitations  of  the  age  with  calmness, 
ilejirecated  its  excesses,  sytupathized  with 
its  progressive  tendencies,  njoiced  in  its 
triumphs.  Ilis  first  words  in  (%»ngress, 
when  lie  came  unannounced  from  his 
native  hills  in  1813,  proclaimed  his  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  ]>er]»lexed  web  of  Eurojican 
politics,  in  which  the  United  Slates  Avere 
then  hut  too  deeply  entangled  ;  and  from 
that  time  till  his  death  I  think  avc  all  felt, 
those  Avho  differed  from  him  as  Avell  as 
those  Avho  agreed  Avith  him,  that  he  Av.as 
in  no  degree  below  the  standard  of  his 
time ;  th.at  if  Providence  hail  oa.st  his  lot 
in  the  field  Avhere  the  great  destinies  of 
Europe  are  decided,  this  poor  XeAv-IIam|)- 
shire  youth  Avould  have  carried  his  head 
as  high  among  the  Metternichs,  the  Nes¬ 
selrodes,  the  Ilardenhergs,  the  Talley- 
rands,  the  Castlereaghs  of  the  day,  and 
surely  antong  their  successors,  Avho  uoav 
occupy  the  stage,  as  he  did  among  his 
contemporaries  at  home. 

ms  CONTEMPOUAKIES. 

Let  me  not  he  thought,  however,  in 
this  remark,  to  intimate  th.at  these  con¬ 
temporaries  .at  home  were  .second-rate 
men ;  far  othenvise.  It  has  sometimes 
seemed  to  me 'that,  owing  to  the  n.atural 
reverence  in  Avhich  we  hold  the  leaders 
of  the  revolutionary  period  —  the  heroic 
•age  of  the  country — and  tho.se  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  .age  Avho  brought  out  of  chaos 
this  grand  system  of  confederate  reiiuh- 


licanism,  Ave  liardly  do  full  justice  to  the 
third  period  iii  our  ]>olitical  liistory,  Avhich 
may  he  dated  from  about  the  time  Avhen 
Mr.  Webster  came  into  ]s)liticnl  life,  and 
continued  through  the  first  part  of  his 
c:ireer.  The  heroes  and  sages  of  the  re¬ 
volutionary  and  constitutional  period, 
were  indeed  gone.  Washington,  Frank¬ 
lin,  (Ireeiie,  Hamilton,  Morris,  Jay,  slept 
in  their  honored  grave.s.  John  Adam.s, 
Jefferson,  Carroll,  though  surviving,  Avere 
AvithdraAvn  from  affairs.  Hut  Madison, 
Avho  contributed  so  much  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  .and  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
Avas  at  the  helm  ;  Monroe  in  the  cabinet ; 
John  (Juincy  Adam.s,  (iallatin  ami  H.ayard 
negotiating  in  Europe;  in  the  Senate 
Avere  liufus  King,  Christopher  Gore,  Je¬ 
remiah  Mason,  (dies,  Otis;  in  the  House 
of  Ih'presentativo.s,  Pickering,  Clay, 
Lowndes,  Cheve.s,  Calhoun,  (iaston,  For¬ 
syth,  Uandolph,  Oakley,  Pitkin,  (iros- 
venor;  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  ^larsh.all,  Livingston,  Story ;  at  the 
bar,  Dexter,  Emmet,  Pinkney  and  W’^irt ; 
Avith  many  distinguished  meu  not  at  that 
time  in  the  general  goveniment,  of  Avhom 
it  is  enough  to  name  DcAvitt  Clinton  and 
Chancellor  Kent.  It  Avas  my  privilege  to 
see  Mr.  W’^ehster,  associated  and  mingling 
Avith  nearly  .all  these  eminent  men,  ami 
their  successors,  not  only  in  later  years, 
hut  in  my  own  youth,  and  Avhen  he  first 
c.ame  forAvard,  unknoAA’n  as  yet  to  the 
country  .at  large,  scarcely  knoAAn  to  him¬ 
self,  not  arrogant  nor  yet  unconscious  of 
his  mighty  poAvers,  tied  to  a  laborious 
profession  in  a  narroAV  range  of  practice, 
hut  gloAving  Avith  a  generous  ambition, 
and  not  afraid  to  grapple  AAith  the 
strongest  and  boldest  in  the  hand.  The 
opinion  pronounced  of  him,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  career  by  Mr.  LoAvndes, 
that  “the  South  had  not  in  Congre.ss  his 
superior  nor  the  North  his  ctpial,”  s.aA’ors 
in  the  form  of  expression  of  sectional 
partiality.  If  it  had  been  said,  that 
neither  at  the  South  or  the  North  had 
I  any  public  man  risen  more  rapidly  to  a 
brilliant  reputation,  no  one  I  think  Avould 
;  have  denied  the  justice  of  the  remark. 
He  stood  from  the  first  the  acknoAvledged 
'  eipial  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
associates.  In  later  years  he  acted  Avith 
the  successors  of  those  I  have  named, 

'  Avith  Henton,  Hurges,  Edward  Living¬ 
ston,  Hayne,  Poinsett,  McDuffie,  McLean, 
Sergeant,  Cl.ayton,  Wilde,  Storrs,  our 
1  oAvn  Hates,  Davis,  Gorham,  Choate,  and 
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others  who  still  survive ;  but  it  will  rcadi- 1  paramount  interest  before  the  introduc- 
ly  be  admitted  that  ho  never  sunk  from  j  t ion  of  railroads; — can  the  central  power 
the  position  which  ho  assumed  at  the  out-  j  do  any  thing; — what  can  it  do — by  roads 
set  of  his  career,  or  stood  second  to  any  ;  and  canals,  to  bind  the  distant  parts  of  the 
man  in  any  part  of  the  country.  j  contimnt  together;  —  the  enlargement  of 

I  the  judicial  system  of  the  countrv  to  meet 
THK  QUESTIONS  DISCUSSED  IN  Ills  TIME,  j  the  wauts  of  the  great] V  inereasc‘d  number 

If  Me  noM’  look  for  a  moment  at  the  .  of  the  States;  the  revision  of  the  criminal 
public  questions,  ivith  M'hich  he  Mas  called  j  code  of  the  fnitcil  States,  Miiich  Mas  al¬ 
to  deal  in  the  course  of  his  career,  and  •  most  exclusively  his  M’ork  ; — the  ndminis- 
with  M’hich  he  did  deal,  in  the  most  mas-  ,  tration  of  the  jniblic  lands  and  the  best 
tcrly  manner,  as  they  successively  came  |  mode  of  filling  M’ith  civilized  and  Christian 
up,  M’c  sh:Ul  find  ncM'  proofs  of  his  great  homes  this  immense  domain,  the  amjilest 
ability.  "When  he  first  came  forward  in  lici  itage  M'hich  m  as  ever  subjected  to  the 
life,  the  tM'o  great  belligerent  jiowers  of|  control  of  a  free  government;  connected 
Europe,  contending  with  each  oUier  for  j  Mith  tlie  |>ublic  domain  the  relations  of 
the  mastery  of  the  Morld,  despising  our  |  the  civilized  and  dominant  race  to  the  ab- 
youthful  M’eakness  and  impatient  of  our  i  original  children  of  the  soil ;  and  lastly 
gainful  neutrality,  in  violation  now  a<l- 1  the  constitutional  questions  on  the  nature 
mitted  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  emulated  |  of  the  government  itself,  M-hich  M  ere 
each  other  in  the  Mar  Maged  uj>on  our  raised  in  that  gigantic  controversy  on 
commerce  and  the  insults  offered  to  our  ;  the  interjuvtation  of  the  fundamental  hiM’ 
flag.  To  engage  in  a  contest  Mith  both  ;  itself.  Tliese  were  some  of  the  most  im- 
M'ould  have  been  madness;  the  choice  of  j  portant  domestic  questions,  which  occu- 
the  antagonist  Mas  a  question  of  difliculty,  pied  the  attention  of  Congrc.«s  and  the 
and  M'ell  calculated  to  furnish  topics  of  |  country,  Mhile  Mr.  Webster  Mas  on  the 
reproach  and  recrimination.  Whichever  ;  stage. 

side  you  adopted,  your  opponent  regarded  j  Of  questions  connected  M  ith  foreign  af- 
you  as  being,  in  a  great  natioinU  struggle,  i  fairs  M  ere  those  groMMiig  out  of  the  M  ar, 
the  apologist  of  an  unfriendly  foreign  j  M’hich  Mas  in  pn>gre8s  mIicii  he  first  be- 

IioM’er.  In  1798  the  United  States  chose  came  a  member  of  Congress  —  then  the 
"Vance  for  their  enemy;  in  1812  Great  j  various  questions  of  International  Lum-, 
Britain.  War  M  as  declared  against  the  .  some  of  them  as  novel  as  they  M  ere  ini- 
latter  country  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  !  portant,  Mhich  had  reference  to  the  en- 
1812; — the  orders  in  Council,  M’hich  M'ere  i  trance  or  the  attenq»ted  entrance  of  so 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  Mar,  Mere  re-  j  many  ncM'  states  into  the  family  of  nations; 
scinded  five  days  aflerM'ards.  Such  are  !  in  Europe — Greece,  Belgium,  ilungary  ; — 
the  narroM'  chances  on  M’hich  the  fortunes  j  on  this  continent,  tMclve  or  fourteen  neM’ 
of  States  depend  !  republics,  great  and  small,  bursting  frtun 

Great  questions  of  domestic  and  foreign  j  the  ruins  of  the  Spanisli  colonial  empire — 
policy  folloM’ed  the  close  of  M  ar.  Of  the  [  like  a  group  of  asteroids  from  the  MTeck 
former  class  M’ere  the  restoration  of  a  j  of  an  exploded  planet ;  the  invitation  of 
currency,  which  should  truly  represent  the  infant  American  Kepublics  to  meet 
the  values  M’hich  it  nominally  circulated ;  them  in  Congress  at  Panama ;  our  com- 
a  result  mainly  brought  about  by  a  resolu-  mercial  relations  with  the  British  Colonies 
tion  moved  by  Mr.  Webster ; — the  fiscal  in  the  West-Iiulics  and  on  this  continent ; 
system  of  the  Union  and  the  best  mode  — demands  on  several  European  States 
of  connecting  the  collection,  safe-keejung,  for  spoliations  on  our  commerce  during 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  funds,  |  the  Mars  of  the  French  Revolution;  our 
with  the  commercial  M’ants,  .and  especially  secular  controversy  M’ith  Englaiul  relative 
with  the  exchanges  of  the  country'; — the  ]  to  the  iKiundary  of  the  United  St.ates  on 
stability  of  the  m.anufactures,  M’hicli  ha«l  |  the  North  eastern  and  Pacific  frontiers; — 
been  called  into  existence  during  the  M’ar ;  our  relations  M’ith  Mexico,  previous  to  the 
M'hat  can  constitutionally  be  done,  ought  [  Mar;  the  immunity  of  the  American  flag 
any  thing  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  be  done  upon  the  common  jurisdiction  of  the  ocean ; 
by  Congress  to  protect  them  from  the  —  .and  more  important  than  all  other 
competition  of  foreign  skill,  and  the  glut  questions,  foreign  or  domestic,  in  its  influ- 
of  foreign  markets;  the  intcrmal  coinrau-  enco  u|>on  the  general  politics  of  the  coun- 
nications  of  the  Union,  a  question  of  try,  the  great  sectional  controversy — not 
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tlicn  first  commenced,  but  greatly  increa.s- 
ed  in  warmth  and  urgency,  which  connect¬ 
ed  itself’ with  the  orguniz:itiun  of  the  newly 
ue({nired  Mexican  territories. 

Such  were  the  chief  questions  on  which  i 
it  was  Mr.  AVebster’s  duty  to  form  ojtin-  I 
ions  ;  !vs  an  influential  member  of  Congress  I 
ami  a  p(»litic:il  lea<ler  to  s]>eak  and  to  | 
vote;  as  a  member  of  the  executive  gov-  i 
eminent  to  exercise  a  |K>werful,  over ! 
some  of  them,  a  decisive  control.  Hesides  I 
these  there  was  another  class  of  questions 
of  great  jmblic  importance,  which  came 
uj)  for  adjudication  in  the  Ouirts  of  the 
1  nited  States,  which  he  was  called  pro¬ 
fessionally  to  discuss.  Alany  of  the  (pics- 
tions  of  each  class  now  referred  to,  diviil- 
ed  and  still  divide  opinion ;  excited  and 
still  excite  the  feelings  of  individuals,  of 
parties,  of  sections  of  the  country.  There 
are  some  of  them,  which  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life,  under  changing  circumstances,  I 
are  likely  to  be  difl’erently  viewed  at  j 
different  periods  by  the  same  individual.  | 
1  am  not  here  to-day  to  rake  off  the  j 
Avarm  ashes  from  the  embers  of  contro- 
versics,  which  have  spent  their  fury  and 
are  dying  away,  or  to  fan  the  fires  of, 
those  which  still  burn.  Hut  no  one,  I  ! 
think,  whether  he  .agreed  with  Air.  Web-  j 
ster,  or  differeil  from  him,  as  to  any  of , 
these  (piestions,  will  deny  that  he  treated  : 
them  each  and  all  as  they  came  up  in  the 
Senate,  in  the  Courts,  or  in  negotiation  ; 
with  foreign  powers,  in  a  broad,  states¬ 
man-like  and  masterly  u  ay.  There  arc 
few  who  would  not  confe.ss,  Avhen  they 
agreed  with  him,  that  he  had  (‘xpressed 
tiieir  opinions  better  than  they  could  do 
it  themselves ;  few  when  they  differed 
from  him,  who  would  not  admit  th.at  he 
had  maintained  his  own  views  manfully, 
powerfully,  and  liberally. 

Ills  OAREEIJ  AS  A  STATESMAN. 

Such  was  the  period  in  which  Air.  Web¬ 
ster  lived,  such  were  the  associates  with 
whom  he  acted,  the  questions  with  which 
he  had  to  deal  as  statcsm.an,  jurist,  the 
head  of  an  adininistr.atiou  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  .and  a  ])ublic  speaker.  Let  us  con¬ 
template  him  for  a  moment  in  either  ca¬ 
pacity. 

AV  ithout  passing  through  the  jirelimi- 
nary  stage  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
elected  to  Congress  in  six  ye.ars  from  the 
time  of  his  admission  to  the  Superior 
Court  of  New-IIampshire,  he  was  on  his 
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first  entrance  into  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  jdaced  by  Air.  Sjieaker  Clay  on 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
took  rank  forthwith  as  one  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  day.  Ills  first  speech 
had  reference  to  those  famous  Berlin  and 
Alilan  decrees  and  orders  in  Council,  to 
which  I  have  alre.ady  alluded,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  it  w.as  such  as  to 
lead  the  venerable  ChieWustice  Marshall 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  in  writing  to 
Air.  .Justice  Story,  to  say  :  “At  the  time 
when  this  speech  was  delivered  I  did  not 
know  Air.  Webster,  but  I  was  so  much 
struck  with  it  th.at  I  did  not  hesitate  then 
to  state,  that  he  was  a  very  .able  man,  and 
would  become  one  of  the  very  first  states¬ 
men  in  America,  perhaps  the  very  first.” 
Ills  mind  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career 
had  by  a  kiml  of  instinct  soared  from  the 
principles,  which  govern  the  municipal 
relations  of  individual.s,  to  those  great 
rules  which  dictate  the  Law  of  Nations  to 
Independent  States.  He  tells  us,  in  the 
fragment  of  a  diary  kept  while  he  was  a 
law-student  in  Air.  Gore’s  office,  that  he 
then  read  A'attel  through  for  the  third 
time.  Accordingly  in  after  life,  there  was 
no  subject  which  he  discussed  with  greater 
pleasure,  and  I  may  add  with  greater 
power,  than  ipiestirins  of  the  Law  of  Na¬ 
tions.  The  Revolution  of  Greece  had 
from  its  outbreak  attracted  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world.  A  peojde, 
whose  ancestors  had  originally  taught  let¬ 
ters  and  arts  to  mankind,  struggling  to 
regain  a  jilace  in  the  great  family  of  inde¬ 
pendent  States;  the  convulsive  eflbrts  of 
a  Christian  jieople,  the  foundation  of 
whose  churches  by  the  apostles  in  person 
is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  Alohammedan  des- 
jiotism,  possessed  a  strange  interest  for 
the  friends  of  Christian  Liberty  through¬ 
out  Europe  and  America.  President 
Alonroe  had  called  the  attention  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  this  most  interesting  struggle  in 
December,  1823,  and  Air.  AA’’ebster  re¬ 
turning  to  Congress  after  a  retirement  of 
eight  years,  as  the  Rej -resent ative  of 
Boston,  made  the  Greek  Revolution  the 
subject  of  a  motion  and  a  speech.  In 
this  speech  he  treated  what  he  called  “  the 
great  (juestion  of  tlie  day — the  question 
between  absolute  and  regulated  govern¬ 
ments.”  He  engaged  in  searching  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  doctrines  of  the  “Holy  Alli¬ 
ance,”  .and  maintained  the  duty  of  the 
t'nited  States  as  a  great  free  power  to 
25 
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protest  against  them.  That  speech  re¬ 
mains  in  my  judgment  to  tliis  d.ay  the 
ablest  and  most  effective  remonstrance 
against  the  principles  of  the  allied  military 
powers  of  continental  E»iro))e.  Mr.  .Jere¬ 
miah  Mason  pronounced  it  “  the  best 
sample  of  parliamentary  eloquence  and 
statesman-like  reasoning  which  our  coun- 
trj’  had  seen.”  His  indignant  protest 
against  the  spirit  of  absolutism  and  his 
words  of  sympathy  with  an  infant  people 
struggling  for  independence  were  borne 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  throughout 
Christendom.  They  were  read  in  every  j 
language,  at  every  court,  in  every  cabinet,  | 
in  every  reading-room,  on  every  market-  j 
^lace,  by  the  Kepublicans  of  Mexico  and  ! 
Spanish  South- Am  erica,  by  the  reformers  ' 
of  Italy,  the  patriots  of  Poland ;  on  the  ' 
Tagus,  on  the  Danube,  as  well  as  at  the  ^ 
head  of  the  little  armies  of  revolutionary  ' 
Greece.  The  practical  impression  which  ' 
it  made  on  the  American  mind  was  seen  I 
in  the  liberality  with  wdiich  cargoes  of 
food  and  clothing,  a  year  or  two  after-  i 
wards,  were  dispatched  to  the  relief  of^ 
the  Greeks.  No  legislative  or  executive  j 
measure  W'as  adopt«‘d  at  that  time  in  con- 
sequence  of  Mr.  Webster’s  motion  and  ; 
speech ;  probably  none  was  anticipated  i 
by  him,  but  no  one  who  considers  how 
much  the  march  of  events  in  such  cases  is 
influenced  by  the  moral  sentiments,  will 
doubt  that  a  great  word  like  this,  spoken 
in  the  American  Congress,  must  have  had 
no  slight  effect  in  cheering  the  heart  of 
Greece,  to  persevere  in  their  unequal  but 
fin.ally  successful  struggle. 

It  was  by  these  masterly  parliamentary 
efforts  that  Mr.  Webster  left  his  mark  on 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  fidelity  to 
his  convictions  kept  him  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  a  minority — a  ])Osition 
which  he  regarded  not  as  a  proscription 
but  as  a  post  of  honor  and  duty.  He  felt 
that  in  free  governments  and  in  a  normal 
state  of  parties,  an  opposition  is  a  political 
necessity,  and  that  it  has  its  duties  not 
less  responsible  than  those  which  attach 
to  office.  Before  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Webster’s  political  services  is  disparaged 
for  w'ant  of  positive  results,  which  can 
only  be  brought  about,  by  those  Avho  are 
clothed  with  power,  it  must  be  shown 
that  to  raise  a  persuasive  and  convincing 
voice  in  the  vindication  of  truth  and 
right ;  to  uphold  and  assert  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  government  under  which 
we  live,  and  bring  them  home  to  the 


hearts  of  the  people — to  do  this  fiom  a 
sense  of  p.atriotic  duty  and  without  hope 
of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office,  to 
do  it  so  as  to  instruct  the  public  conscience 
and  w'ann  the  public  heart,  is  a  less  mei  itor- 
I  ious  service  to  society  than  to  touch  with 
skillful  hand  the  springs  of  parly  ])olities, 
j  and  to  hold  together  the  often  discordant 
i  elements  of  ill-compacted  majorities. 

The  greatest  parliamentary  effort  made 
by  Mr.  Webster  was  his  second  speech  on 
Foot’s  resolution  ;  the  question  at  issue 
being  nothing  less  than  this  :  is  the  (’on- 
stitution  of  the  Unite<l  States  a  compact 
without  a  common  timpire  between  confe<l- 
crated  sovereignties,  or  is  it  a  government 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  sove¬ 
reign  within  the  s])here  of  its  delegated 
powers,  but  reserving  a  great  mass  of  un¬ 
delegated  rights  to  the  separate  State 
governments  and  the  people  ?  With  those 
who  embrace  the  ojunions  which  Mr. 
Webster  combated  in  this  speech,  this  is 
not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  engage  in  an 
argument ;  but  those,  who  believe  that  he 
maintained  the  true  principles  of  the  (’on- 
stitution,  will  probably  agree,  that  since 
that  instrument  was  communicated  to  the 
Continental  Congress  seventy-two  years 
ago  this  day,  by  George  Wasliington  as 
President  of  the  Federal  Convention,  no 
greater  service  has  been  rendered  to  the 
country  than  in  the  delivery  of  this  speech. 
Well  do  I  recollect  the  occasion  .and  the 
scene.  It  w.as  truly  what  Wellington 
c.alled  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  conflict 
of  Giants.  I  p.assed  an  hour  and  a  half 
with  Air.  AV^ebster,  at  his  request,  the 
evening  before  this  great  effort ;  and  he 
went  over  to  me,  from  a  very  concise 
brief,  the  main  topics  of  the  speech,  which 
he  had  prep.ared  for  the  following  day. 
So  calm  and  unimpassioned  was  the  mem- 
or.andum,  so  entirely  w.as  he  at  ease  him¬ 
self,  that  I  was  tempted  to  think,  .absurdly 
enough,  that  he  w.as  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion.  But  I 
soon  perceived  that  his  calmness  W'as  the 
repose  of  conscious  power.  He  w\as  not 
only  at  e.ase  but  sportive  and  full  of  anec¬ 
dote  ;  and  as  he  told  the  Senate  phayfully 
the  next  dav,  he  slept  soundly  that  night 
on  the  formidable  assault  of  his  gallant  and 
accomplished  adversary.  So  the  great 
Conde  slept  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Rocroi ;  so  Alexander  slept  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  Arbela ;  and  so  they  awoke  to 
deeds  of  immortal  fame.  As  I  saw  him  in 
the  evening,  (if  I  may  borrow  an  illustration 
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from  his  favorite  ainusoinont,)  lie  was  as  I  important,  portions  of  the  constitutional 
unconcerned  and  as  free  of  spirit,  as  some  law  of  the  Union. 

here  have  often  seen  him,  while  floating  Not  less  important,  .and,  at  the  time, 
in  his  ii.shiiig-boat  along  a  hazy  shore,  j  not  less  novel  were  the  principles  involved 
gently  rocking  on  the  traiupiil  tiile,  drop-  j  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Gibbons  and 
ping  his  line  here  and  there,  with  the  j  Ogden.  This  ease  grew  out  of  a  grant 
varying  fortune  of  the  sport.  The  next  i  by  the  State  of  New-York  to  the  as- 
morniiig  he  was  like  some  mighty  Admir-  j  signees  of  Fulton  of  the  exclusive  right  to 
al,  dark  and  terrible,  easting  the  long  1  navig.ate  by  steam  the  rivers,  hai  hors  and 
shadow  of  his  frowning  tiers,  liir  over  the  bays  of  the  Empire  St.ate.  Twenty-five 
sea,  that  seemed  to  sink  beneath  him ;  his  :  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  gave 
broa<l  pendant  streaming  at  the  main,  the  J  to  Mr.  Webster  the  credit  of  having  Laid 
stars  and  the  stripes  at  the  fore,  the  miz- 1  down  the  broad  const itution.al  ground  on 
zen,  .and  the  peak ;  and  bearing  down  like  |  which  the  navigable  waUu's  of  the  United 
a  tempest  ujton  his  .antagonist,  with  all  his  I  States,  “every  creek  and  river  and  lake 
canvas  strained  to  the  wind,  and  .all  his  and  bay  and  harbor  in  the  country,”  were 
thunders  roaring  from  his  broadsides.  forever  rescued  from  the  gnisp  of  State 

monopoly.  So  failed  the  intention  of  the 
AS  A  .iiiKisT.  Legislature  of  New-York  to  secure  a  rich 

pecuniary  reward  to  the  great  perfecter 
Mr.  Webster’s  career  was  not  less  bril-  of  steam  navigation  ;  so  must  have  failed 
liant  as  a  jurist  th.an  as  a  stat(>sman.  In  any  attempt  to  compensate  by  money  the 
fiU’t  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  d<*groe  a  inestimable  achievement.  Monoj)olies 
judicial  mind.  While  performing  an  !  could  not  reward  it ;  silver  and  gold 
amount  of  congressional  and  official  labor  j  could  not  w'eigh  down  its  v.alue.  Small 
Ruflicient  to  fill  the  busiest  d.ay  and  to  i  services  are  paid  with  money  and  office ; 
t.ask  the  strongest  powers,  he  yet  sustain- '  large  ones  with  fame.  Fulton  had  his  re¬ 
ed  with  a  giant's  strength  the  Herculean  |  ward  when,  after  twenty  years  of  unsuc- 
toils  of  his  profession.  At  the  very  com- '  ccssfnl  experiment  and  hope  deferred,  he 
mencement  of  his  Icg.al  studies,  resisting  made  the  p.ossage  to  Albany  by  steam  ;  as 
the  fasciiiiition  of  a  more  liberal  course  of  Franklin  had  his  reward  w’hen  he  saw  the 
re.ading,  he  laid  his  foundations  deep  in  fibers  of  the  cord  which  held  his  kite 
the  common  law;  grappled  as  well  .as  he  j  stifl'ening  with  the  electricity  they  had 
might  with  the  weary  subtleties  and  obso-  drawn  from  the  thunder-cloud  ;  as  Galileo 
lete  technicalities  of  Coke  Littleton,  and  h.*id  his  when  he  ])ointed  his  little  tube  to 
abstr.actcd  and  tr.anslated  volumes  of  re-  the  heavens  and  discovered  the  ^lediceau 
ports  from  the  Norman  French  and  Latin,  stars;  as  Columbus  had  his  when  he  be- 
A  few  years  of  jiractice  follow  in  the  I  held  from  the  deck  of  his  vessel  a  moving 
Courts  of  New-IIam|)shire,  interrupted  j  light  on  the  shores  of  his  new-found 
by  his  service  in  Congress  for  two  politi-  j  world.  That  one  glowing  unutterable 
cal  terms,  and  we  fiml  him  at  the  bar  of  thrill  of  conscious  success  is  too  exquisite 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  St.ates  I  to  be  alloyed  with  baser  metal.  The 
at  Washington,  inaugurjxting  in  the  Dart-  j  midnight  vigils,  the  aching  eyes,  the  faint- 
mouth  College  case  what  may  be  called  a  i  ing  hopes  turned  at  last  itito  one  bewil- 
iiew  school  of  constitutional  jurisprudence.  !  dering  ecstasy  of  triumph,  can  not  be  re- 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  speak  of  paid  with  gold.  The  great  discoveries, 
that  gre.at  case,  or  of  Mr.  Webster’s  con-  improvements,  and  inventions  which  be- 
nection  with  it.  It  is  too  freshly  remem-  nefit  mankind  can  only  be  rewarded  by 
bered  in  our  tribunals.  So  novel  at  that  opposition,  obloquy,  poverty  and  an  undy- 
time  were  the  principles  involved  in  it,  ing  name ! 

that  a  member  of  the  Court,  after  a  cur-  Time  wotild  fail  me,  were  I  otherwise 
sory  inspection  of  the  record  of  the  c.ase,  equ.al  to  the  task,  to  dwell  on  the  other 
expres.sed  the  o]»inion  that  little  of  im-  great  constitution.al  c.ases  argued  by  Mr. 
portance  could  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  Webster;  tho.se  on  State  insolvent  laws, 
plaintiff  in  error  ;  but  so  firm  is  the  b.asis  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  Sailor’s 
on  which  in  that  and  subsequent  cases  of  Snug  Harbor,  the  Charlestown  Bridge 
a  similar  character  those  principles  w'ere  Franchise,  or  those  other  gre.at  cases  on 
established,  that  they  form  one  of  the  the  validity  of  Mr.  Girard’s  will,  in  which 
best  settled,  as  they  are  one  of  the  most  Mr.  Webster’s  argument  drew  forth  an 
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emphatic  acknowledgment  from  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Washington,  of  .all  denominations, 
for  its  great  value  “  in  demonstrating  the 
vital  imj>ortance  of  Cliristianity  to  the 
success  of  our  free  institutions,  and  that 
the  general  diffusion  of  that  argument  | 
among  the  |>eople  of  the  United  States  is 
a  matter  of  deep  jmhlic  interest or  llie 
argument  of  the  Ilhode  Island  charter  | 
case  in  1848,  wliich  attracted  no  little  j 
public  notice  in  Eurojx'  at  that  anxious 
])eriod,  :vs  a  m.asterly  discussion  of  the 
true  principles  of  constitutional  obligation. 

It  would  be  supei  duous,  I  might  almost 
say  im|>ertinent  to  remark,  that  if  Mr. 
Webster  stood  at  the  hc'ad  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  lawyers  of  the  country,  he  was 
not  less  distinguished  in  early  and  middle 
life  in  the  ordinary  avalks  of  the  ])rofession. 
I'l’om  a  very  early  period  he  shared  the 
best  pr.actice  with  the  most  eminent  of 
bis  profession.  The  trial  of  (loodridge 
in  1817,  and  of  Knapp  in  1829,  are  still 
recollected  as  specimens  of  the  highest 
professional  skill,  the  latter,  in  fact,  .as  a 
c:ise  of  historical  imjrortance  in  the  crimi¬ 
nal  jurisjrrudence  of  the  country. 

Hut,  how'ever  distinguished  his  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  other  departments  of  his  ]»r<> 
fession,  his  fame  as  a  jurist  is  mtiiidy  as.so- 
eiated  with  the  tribunals  of  the  United 
States.  The  relation  of  the  Fisleral  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  that  of  the  States  is  jreciiliar 
to  this  country,  and  gives  rise  to  a  class  of 
c.ases  in  the  Su]>reine  Court  of  the  United 
States,  to  w’hich  there  is  nothing  analo¬ 
gous  in  the  Jurisprudence  of  England.  In 
that  country  notiung,  not  even  the  express 
words  of  a  tre.aty,  can  be  pleaded  against 
an  act  of  Parliament.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  entertains  questions 
M'hich  involve  the  constitutionality  of  the 
laws  of  State  legislatures,  the  validity  of 
the  decrees  of  State  Courts,  nay,  of  the  : 
constitutionality  of  acts  of  Congress  itself.  ^ 
Every  one  feels  that  this  r.ange  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  jurisdiction  must  tend  greatly  to 
the  resjH'ctability  of  practice  at  that  forum, 
and  give  a  breadth  and  liberality  to  the 
tone  with  which  questions  are  there  dis¬ 
cussed,  not  so  much  to  b<*  looked  for  in 
the  ordinary  litigation  of  the  commoti 
law.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  how 
fully  Mr.  Webster  felt,  and  in  his  own  re¬ 
lations  to  it,  sustained  the  dignity  of  this 
tribuii.al.  He  regarded  it  as  the  great 
mediating  {mwer  of  the  Constitution.  He 
Ix-lieved  that  while  it  commanded  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  no  serious  de¬ 


rangement  of  any  of  the  other  great  func¬ 
tions  of  the  government  was  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  ;  if  it  should  ever  fail  to  do  so,  he 
feared  the  worst.  For  the  memory  of 
Marshall,  the  great  and  honored  magis¬ 
trate,  who  presided  in  this  Court  for  the 
third  ]»art  of  a  century,  and  did  so  much 
to  raise  its  reputation  and  establish  its  in¬ 
fluence,  he  cherished  feelings  of  vetiera- 
tion,  second  only  to  those  which  he  bore 
to  the  memory  of  AVashington. 

AS  A  DIPLOMATIST. 

In  his  political  career  Air.  Webster 
owed  almost  every  thing  to  popular  choice, 
or  the  favor  of  the  Legislature  of  Alassa- 
chusetts.  He  was,  however,  twice  clothed 
with  executive  power,  as  the  head  of  an 
Administration,  .and  in  that  cap.acity 
achieved  a  diplomatic  success  of  the 
highest  order.  Among  the  victories  of 
peace  not  le.ss  renowtied  than  those  of 
war  which  Alilton  celebrates,  the  first 
place  is  surely  due  to  those  friendly  ar- 
rangemeTits  between  great  j)owcrs,  by 
which  war  is  averted.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  was  eifected  by  Air.  AVebster  in 
1842,  in  reference  to  more  than  one  highly 
irritating  question,  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain,  and  especially  the 
North-Eastern  Boundary  of  the  Unite<l 
State.s.  I  allude  to  the  subject,  not  for 
the  s,ake  of  reopening  obsolete  controver¬ 
sies,  but  for  the  ]»ur|»ose  of  vindicating 
his  memory  from  the  charges  of  disingen¬ 
uousness  and  even  fraud,  which  were 
brought  .against  him  at  the  time  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  which  have  very  lately  Ix'en 
revived  in  that  country.  I  do  it  the 
!  rather  as  the  facts  of  the  case  have  never 
been  fully  stated. 

The  North-Eastern  Boundary  of  the 
United  States,  which  W'as  described  by 
the  treaty  of  1783,  had  never  been  sur¬ 
veyed  and  run.  It  was  still  unsettled  in 
1842,  and  had  become  the  subject  of  a 
controversy,  which  had  resisted  the  ability 
of  several  successive  administrations,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Avater,  and  had  nearly 
exhausted  the  resources  of  arbitration  and 
diplom.ocy.  Border  collisions,  though  hap- 
]»ily  no  bloodshed,  had  taken  |>lace;  seven¬ 
teen  regiments  had  been  thrown  into  the 
British  Provinces ;  General  Scott  had  been 
dispatched  to  the  frontier  of  Alainc;  and 
our  Alinister  in  lA>n<lon  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
had  written  to  the  comm.ander  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  squadron  in  the  Alediterranean,  that 
a  rupture,  in  his  opinion,  was  inevitable. 
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Siicli  was  the  st.ate  of  things  when  Mr. 
AVehster  came  into  tiie  Deitartmont  of 
State  in  the  sju-iiig  of  1841.  He  imme¬ 
diately  gjive  an  intimation  to  the  Hritish 
government  that  he  was  desirous  of  renew¬ 
ing  the  interrupted  negotiation.  A  change 
of  ministry  took  place  in  England,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  and  a  resolution 
was  soon  taken  by  Sir  Uobert  Peel  and  j 
Lord  Aberdeen,  to  send  a  special  Envoy 
to  the  I’^nited  States,  to  make  a  last  i 
attempt  to  settle  this  d.angero\is  disjnite  j 
by  negotiation.  Ix>rd  Ashburton  was  se- 1 
lected  for  this  honorable  errand,  and  his  [ 
known  friendly  relations  with  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  were  among  the  motives  that  j 
prompted  his  appointment.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  intrinsic  ditlieulties  of, 
the  negotiation  were  increased  by  the  cir-  j 
cumstance,  that,  as  the  disputed  territory  | 
lay  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  the  ]>roperly 
of  the  soil  was  in  Maine  and  Alass.achu- 
setts,  it  w.as  deemed  necessary  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  those  States  to  any  arrange¬ 
ment  that  might  be  entered  into  by  the 
gener.at  government. 

The  length  of  time,  for  which  the  ques¬ 
tion  h;ul  been  controverted,  had,  as  \ 
usually  happens  in  such  cases,  luul  the  ; 
eftect  of  fixing  both  parties  more  tirmly 
in  their  oj»j>osite  views  of  the  subject.  It 
was  a  pletlge  at  least  of  the  good  lliith 
with  winch  the  United  States  had  con¬ 
ducted  the  discussion,  that  every  thing  in 
our  archives  bearing  on  the  subject  had  , 
been  voluntarily  sjnead  belbre  the  world,  i 
On  the  other  side,  no  part  of  the  cones-  i 
pondeiice  of  the  ministers  who  negotiated  i 
the  treaty  had  ever  betm  published,  and 
whenever  Ameiicans  were  permitted  for 
literary  purposes  to  institute  historical 
iiupiiries  in  the  public  offices  in  London, 
precautions  w'ore  taken  to  )trevent  any 
thing  from  being  brought  to  light,  whicli 
might  bear  unfiivorably  on  the  British  in- , 
terpretation  of  the  treaty. 

The  American  interjtretation  of  the 
treaty  had  been  maintaineil,  in  its  fullest 
extent,  .os  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  every 
statesman  in  the  country,  of  whatever 
party,  to  whom  the  question  ha<l  ever 
been  submitted.  It  bail  been  thus  main- 
taincsl  in  good  faith  by  an  entire  genera- 1 
tion  of  public  men  of  the  highest  intelli- 1 
gence  and  most  unquestioned  probity.  | 
The  British  government  had,  with  equal  | 
confidence,  maintained  their  interpret.a- 
tlon.  The  attempt  to  settle  the  contro¬ 
versy  by  a  reference  to  the  King  of  the 


Netherlands  had  failed.  In  this  state  of 
things,  .os  the  boundary  had  remained  un¬ 
settled  for  fitty-nine  years,  and  had  been 
controverteil  for  more  than  twenty  ;  as 
negotiation  and  arbitration  had  shown 
that  neither  ]»arty  was  likely  to  convince 
the  other;  and  as  in  cases  of  this  kind  it 
is  moi*e  im|K)rtant  that  a  jiublic  contro¬ 
versy  should  be  settled  than  how'  it  should 
be  settled,  (of  course  within  reasonable 
limits,)  Mr.  Webster  had  from  the  first 
contemplated  a  conventional  line.  Such 
a  line,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  was  anti¬ 
cipated  in  1-ord  Ashburton’s  instructions, 
an<l  was  accordingly  agreed  tipon  by  the 
two  negotiators ;  a  line  convenient  and 
advantageous  to  both  parties. 

Such  an  adjustment,  however,  like  that 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  wasextiemely  <Ustastelul 
to  the  people  of  Maine,  who,  standing  on 
their  rights,  adhered  with  the  greatest 
tenacity  to  the  boundary  ilescribed  by  the 
treaty  of  1783,  as  the  United  States  had 
always  claimed  it.  As  the  opposition  of 
Maine  ha<I  prevented  that  arrangement 
from  taking  efi'eet,  there  is  great  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  would  have  prevented 
the  a«loptlon  of  the  conventional  line 
agretsl  to  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ash- 
burt<Mi,  but  for  the  following  circum¬ 
stance. 

This  was  the  discovery,  the  year  before, 
by  President  Sparks,  in  the  archivi*s  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs,  at  Paris, 
of  a  co])y  of  a  small  map  of  North-Amer- 
ica,  by  iVAnville,  published  in  1740,  on 
which  a  red  line  was  drawn,  indicating  a 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
dreat  Britain  more  favorable  to  the  latter 
than  she  lu*rself  had  claimed  it.  By  whom 
it  was  marked,  or  for  what  pnrjKise,  did 
not  ap|K?.ar,  from  any  indication  on  the 
map  itself.  There  was  also  Ibund,  in  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  Imund 
volume  of  official  correspomlence,  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Franklin  to  the  Count  dc  Ver- 
gennes,  dated  on  the  sixth  of  l)e<*einbc‘r, 
(six  d.ays  alter  the  signature  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  articles,)  st-dting  that,  in  conqtliance 
with  the  Count’s  request,  and  on  a  map 
sent  him  for  the  pur|»oae,  he  hail  marked, 
“  with  a  strong  red  line,  the  limits  of  the 
Lbiited  States,  as  settled  in  tlie  prelimi¬ 
naries.” 

The  French  .archives  had  been  searched 
by  Mr.  Canning’s  agents  as  long  ago  as 
1827,  but  this  map  either  es(*a|>ed  their  no¬ 
tice,  or  had  not  been  deemed  by  them  of  ini- 
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povtance.  The  English  and  French  maps 
of  this  region  difter  from  each  other,  and 
it  is  known  that  the  map  used  by  the 
negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  1783  was  ! 
Mitchell’s  large  map  of  America,  pub- 1 
lished  under  the  ofticial  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1754.  D’Anville’s  map 
was  but  eighteen  inches  square ;  and  on 
so  small  a  scale  the  difference  of  the  two 
boundaries  w’ould  be  but  slight,  and  con¬ 
sequently  ojKMi  to  mistake.  The  letter  of 
the  Count  de  Vergennes,  transmitting  a  i 
map  to  be  marked,  is  not  preserved,  nor  I 
is  there  any  indorsement  on  the  red-line 
map  to  show  that  it  is  the  ina])  sent  by 
the  Count  and  marked  by  Franklin,  i 
D’Anville’s  map  was  published  in  1740,  ‘ 
and  it  w'ould  surely  be  unwarrantable  to  ' 
take  for  granted,  in  a  case  of  such  imjrort- 
ance,  that,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years, ; 
it  could  not  have  been  marked  with  a  red  j 
line,  for  some  other  purpose,  and  by  some  | 
other  j)erson.  It  would  be  equally  rash  i 
to  assume  as  certain,  either  that  the  map  j 
marked  by  Franklin  for  the  Count  de  Ver- ! 
geunes  wjis  necessarily  de|>o.sited  by  him  | 
m  the  public  archives;  or,  if  so  tleposited,  I 
may  not  be  still  hid  away  .among  the  | 
sixty  thousand  maps  contained  in  th.at  i 
de|M)sitory.  The  otlicLal  correspondence  j 
of  Mr.  Oswald,  the  British  negotiator,  was  | 
retained  by  the  British  mini.ster  in  his  i 
own  jxjssession,  and  does  not  appear  to  j 
have  gone  into  the  juiblic  archives. 

In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  con-  j 
nect  Dr.  Franklin’s  letter  with  the  map,  ■ 
it  could  not,  in  a  court  of  justice,  have  | 
been  received  for  a  moment  as  a  map  ; 
marked  by  him ;  and  any  presumption 
that  it  was  so  marked  was  resisted  by  the  i 
langmige  of  the  treaty.  This  point  wiis 
urged  in  debate,  with  great  force,  by 
Ijonl  Brougham,  who,  as  well  as  Sir 
Hubert  Peel,  liberally  defended  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  from  the  charges  which  the  opposi¬ 
tion  journals  in  London  had  brought 
against  him. 

Information  of  this  map  was,  in  the  pro- 
gre.ss  of  the  negoti.ation,  very  properly 
oomiuunicated  to  Mr.  Webster  by  Mr. 
Sjuirks.  For  the  reasons  stated,  it  could 
not  be  admitted  as  proving  any  thing.  It 
was  another  piece  of  evidence  of  uncertain 
character,  and  Mr.  Webster  could  have 
no  assurance  that  the  next  day  might  not 
produce  some  other  map  equally  strong 
or  stronger  on  the  American  side ;  which, 
as  I  shall  presently  state,  was  soon  done 
in  Loudon. 


In  this  state  of  things,  he  made  the 
only  use  of  it  which  could  be  legitimately 
made,  in  communicating  it  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  State  of  iSlaine  .‘uid  Massji- 
chusetts,  and  to  the  Senate,  as  a  piece  of 
conflicting  evidence,  entitled  to  considera¬ 
tion,  likely  to  be  urged  as  of  great  im¬ 
portance  by  the  opj)o.sito  party,  if  the 
discussion  should  be  renewed,  incre.asing 
the  difliculties  which  already  surroumled 
the  question,  and  thus  furnishing  new 
grounds  for  agreeing  to  the  proposed 
conventional  liiK\  No  one,  I  think,  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  contro¬ 
versy,  and  the  state  of  public  opinion  and 
feeling,  can  doubt  that,  but  for  this  com- 
inuuicution,  it  would  have  been  diflicult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  ))rocure  the  assent 
either  of  Maine  or  of  the  Senate  to  the 
treaty. 

This  woitld  seem  to  be  going  :is  far  a.s 
reason  or  honor  required,  in  reference  to 
an  unauthenticated  document,  having 
none  of  the  properties  of  legal  evidence, 
not  exhibited  by  the  oj)|)osite  |»arty,  and 
of  a  nature  to  be  outweighed  by  contra¬ 
dictory  evidence  of  the  same  kind,  which 
w.as  very  8oo?>  done.  But  3Ir.  Webster 
was,  at  the  time,  severely  censured  by 
the  opposition  press  in  England,  and  was 
accu.setl  of  “  perttdy  and  want  of  good 
faith,’’  (and  this  charge  has  lately  been 
revived  in  an  elalmrate  and  circumstantial 
manner,)  for  not  going  with  this  map  to 
Lord  Ashburton  ;  entirely  abatidoning  the 
American  claim,  and  ceding  the  whole  of 
the  disputed  territory,  more  even  than 
she  a.sked,  to  (Ireat  Britain,  on  the 
strength  of  this  single  j»iece  of  doubtful 
evidence. 

Such  a  charge  scarcely  deserves  an  an¬ 
swer; — but  two  things  will  occur  to  all 
impartial  |>er8ons — one,  that  the  re«l-llno 
map,  even  h.ad  it  been  proved  to  have 
been  marked  by  Franklin,  (which  it  is 
not,)  wotild  be  but  one  piece  of  eviilence, 
to  be  weighed,  w'ith  the  words  of  the 
treaty,  with  all  the  other  evidence  in  the 
ciise,  and  especially  with  the  other  maps; 
and,  secondly,  that  such  a  course,  as  it  is 
pretended  that  31  r.  Webster  ought  to 
liave  pursued,  could  only  be  reasonably 
required  of  him,  on  condition  that  the 
British  government  had  also  prorluced,  or 
would  undertake  to  jiroduce,  all  the  evi¬ 
dence,  and  esfiecially  all  the  maps  in  its 
|K>ssession,  favor.able  to  the  American 
claim. 

Now,  not  to  urge  against  the  red-line 
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map,  that,  as  was  vigorously  .argued  by  I 
Lonl  liruughaui,  it  Avas  at  varLance  with 
the  express  Avords  of  the  treaty,  there  I 
Avere  according  to  Mr.  (lallatin,  the  com-  i 
missioner  for  preparing  the  claim  of  the 
United  St.ates,  to  be  submitted  to  the  | 
arbiter  in  1827,  at  least  tAA  elve  maps,  pub-  | 
lished  in  London  in  the  course  of  two  ; 
years  alter  the  signature  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  articles  in  1782,  all  of  Avhich  give 
the  boundary  line  precisely  as  claimed  by 
the  United  States;  and  no  map  was  p\il>-  i 
lished  in  London,  favoring  the  liritish  . 
claim,  till  the  third  year.  The  earliest  of  I 
these  maps  were  prepared  to  illustrate  the  I 
debates  in  Parliament  on  the  treaty  ;  or  | 
to  illustrate  the  treaty  in  anticipation  of - 
the  debate.  None  of  the  speakers  on  i 
either  side  intim.ated  that  these  maps  are  . 
inaccurate,  though  some  of  the  oj>]>o8ilion  | 
speakers  attacked  the  treaty  as  giving  a 
disadvantageous  boundary.  One  of  these 
maps,  that  of  Fatlen,  the  roy.al  geogra¬ 
pher,  Avas  stated  on  the  face  of  it  to  be 
“  <lrawn  .according  to  the  tro.aty.”  Mr. 
Sparks  is  of  opinion  th.at  Mr.  OsAvald,  the 
Ib'itish  envoy  by  whom  the  treaty  Av.as  ; 
negotiated,  and  Avho  was  in  London  when  i 
the  earliest  of  the  maps  were  engraved,  [ 
Avas  consulted  by  the  mai>-makers  on  the  j 
subject  of  the  boundary.  At  any  r.ate,  i 
had  they  been  Inaccurate  in  this  respect,  i 
either  Mr.  Oswald,  or  the  minister,  “  Avho  | 
Avas  A'ehemently  assailed  on  account  ofi 
the  large  concession  of  the  boundaries,”  i 
Avould  liave  exiK>se<l  the  error.  Hut  nei-  i 
ther  by  Mr.  Oswald  nor  by  any  of  the  i 
ministers  avjvs  any  complaint  made  of  the  | 
inaccuracy  of  the  maps. 

One  of  these  maps  Avas  that  contained 
in  “  Hew’s  Political  Magazine,”  a  respec- 
t.able  Journal,  for  which  it  Avas  prepared, 
to  illustrate  the  debate  on  the  provision.al 
articles  of  1782.  It  hapj)ened  that  Lonl 
Ashburton  was  calling  upon  me,  about 
the  time  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  merits  of  the  Treaty,  on 
the  2l8t  of  M.arch,  1843.  On  my  express¬ 
ing  to  him  the  o]>inion,  Avith  the  freedom 
Avarranted  by  our  intimate  friendly  rela¬ 
tions,  that  his  government  ought  to  be 
much  obliged  to  him,  for  obtaining  so 
much  of  a  territory,  of  which  I  conscien¬ 
tiously  believed  the  whole  belonged  to  us, 

“  What,”  .asked  he,  “  have  you  to  opjmse  i 
to  the  red-line  map?”  I  replied  that,  in  j 
addition  to  the  other  objections  already  | 
mentioned,  I  considered  it  to  be  out-  1 
Aveighed  by  the  numerous  other  maps  i 


AA'hich  were  published  at  London  at  the 
time,  some  of  them  to  illustrate  the 
treaty ;  and,  .among  them,  I  added,  “  the 
map  in  the  volume  which  happens  to  lie 
on  my  table  at  this  moment,”  whicli  was 
the  volume  of  “  Hcav’s  Politic.al  Magazine,” 
to  which  I  called  his  attention.  He  told 
me  th.at  he  was  unacquainted  with  that 
map,  and  desired  th.at  I  would  lend  him 
the  volume  to  show  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
This  I  did,  and  in  his  reply  to  Lord  P.al- 
merston,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  holding  this  A'olume  of  mine 
in  his  hand,  referre<l  to  the  map  contained 
in  it,  and  “  Avhich  folloAA's,”  s.aid  he,  “  ex¬ 
actly  the  American  line,”  as  an  offset  to 
the  red-line  map,  of  Avhich  gre.at  use  had 
been  made  by  the  opposition  in  England, 
for  the  ])urpose  of  shoAving  that  Lord 
Ashburton  had  been  overreached  by  Mr. 
Webster.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
defended  Mr.  Webster  in  the  handsomest 
manner,  from  the  charges  brought  against 
him  in  reference  to  this  maj),  by  the  oi>- 
position  ]>ress,  and  said  that  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  “  the  reffections  cast  upon  that  most 
Avorthy  and  honorable  man  are  Ainjust.” 

Nor  Avas  this  all.  The  more  effectually 
to  remove  the  impression  attempted  to  be 
raised,  in  consequence  of  the  re(i-line  map, 
th.at  Lord  Ashburton  had  been  over¬ 
reached,  Sir  Robert  Peel  stfited — and  the 
disclosure  teas  hmefor  the  first  time  made 
—  that  there  was,  in  the  library  of 
King  (ieorge  the  Third,  (AA’hich  had 
been  given  to  the  Hritisli  IVIuseum  by 
(leorge  the  Fourth,)  a  coj)y  of  Mitchell’s 
map,  in  Avhich  the  boundary  .as  delineated 
“folloAA’s  exactly  the  line  cl.aimed  by  the 
United  States.”  On  four  pl.aces  upon  this 
line  are  Avritten  the  AA'ords,  in  a  strong, 
bold  hand  :  “  The  l»ound.ary  as  describc'd 
by  ^Ir.  Osw.ald.”  There  is  documentary 
proof  that  Mr.  Osw.ald  sent  the  maj)  used 
by  him  in  negoti.ating  the  treaty  to  King 
George  the  Third,  for  his  information ; 
and  Lord  Hroughman  stated  in  his  place, 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  the  word.s, 
four  times  repe.ated  in  different  parts  of 
the  line,  were,  in  his  ojunion,  written  by 
the  King  himself!  Having  listened,  and 
of  course  Avith  the  deepest  interest,  to  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  sought 
the  earliest  opjwrtunity  of  inspecting  the 
map,  which  was  readily  granted  to  me  by 
Lord  Aberdeen,  The  boundary  is  marked, 
in  the  most  distinct  and  skillful  manner, 
from  the  St.  Croix  all  round  to  the  St. 
Mary’s,  and  is  jArecisely  that  Avhich  has 
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been  alw.iys  clairaeci  by  us.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
identical  copy  of  Mitchell’s  map  officially 
used  by  the  nepotiators,  and  sent  by  Mr. 
Oswald,  as  w’e  learn  from  Dr.  bVanklin,  to 


done  notbinpf  else  but  enrich  the  literature 
of  the  cotjntry  with  these  i)erformances, 
he  would  be  allowed  to  have  lived  not 
unworthily,  nor  in  vain,  AV^hen  we  con¬ 
sider  that  they  were  jwoduced  under  the 


England.  Sir  Robert  Peel  informed  me  |  severe  pressure  of  ]>rofossional  and  official 
that  it  was  unknown  to  him  till  after  the 
treaty ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord 
Ashburton  pive  me  the  same  assurance. 

It  W'as  well  known,  how'cver,  to  the  agent  ! 
employed  under  I>ord  Melbourne’s  ad- 1 
ministration  in  maint.aining  the  Rritish  ] 
claim,  and  who  was  foremost  in  vilifying 
Mr,  Webster  for  concealing  the  red-line 


engagements,  numerous  and  arcbious 
enough  to  task  even  his  intellect,  we  are 
lost  in  admiration  of  the  affluence  of  his 
mental  resources, 

OF  STYI.K  AXl) 


map ! 


AS  A  PUBLIC  SPEAKER. 


I  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  on 
Mr.  Webster’s  transcAUident  ability  as 
a  public  speaker  on  the  great  national 
anniversaries,  and  the  ]iatriotic  celebra¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  But  it  would  be 
impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  few 
paragraphs,  to  do  any  kind  of  justice  to 
such  efforts  as  the  discourse  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-second  December,  at  Plymouth ;  the 
speeches  on  the  haying  the  corner-stone 
and  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument ;  the  eulogy  on  Adams  and 
Jefferson  ;  the  character  of  Washington  ; 


GENERAL  riIAUA(TrKRISTir8 
MANNER. 

In  all  the  speeches,  arguments,  dis¬ 
courses,  and  comjiositions  of  every  kind 
proceeding  from  Mr.  AVebster’s  lips  or 
!  j)cn,  there  were  certain  general  eharacter- 
:  islics  which  I  am  unwilling  to  dismiss 
I  without  a  passing  allusion,  E.ach,  of 
course,  had  its  peculiar  merits,  acconling 
to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  sub 
I  ject,  and  the  degree  of  ]»ains  bestowed  by 
I  Air.  AA'ebster  on  the  discussion  ;  bat  I 
i  find  some  general  qualities  pervading  them 
!  all.  One  of  them  is  the  extreme  sobriety 
I  of  the  tone,  the  pervading  comm  on -sen  si?, 

I  the  entire  absence  of  that  extrav.agance 
and  over-statement  which  are  so  apt  to 
creep  into  political  harangues,  and  the 
discourses  on  patriotic  annivers.aties.  His 


the  discourse  on  laying  the  foundation  of  -.1  *  11  ,1.,  „„  i 

-  /•  .1  ”  iy  1  ^XT,  *  positions  are  taken  stronglv,  clearlv,  and 

the  extension  of  the  Capitol.  Av  hat  Lin  1  .  •.!  *  i  .. 

'  .  ,  boldlv,  but  without  wordvamiilmcation,  or 

omes :  I  I,  1  «  -iv  J  . 


gravity  and  8ignific.ance  in  the  tojiics ; 
what  richness  of  illustration,  what  sound- 


one-sided  vehemence.  You  feel  that  your 
undci'standing  is  addressed  on  behalf  of  a 


ness  of  principle,  wh.at  elevation  of  senti- !  i  i  i  -  1  « 

_ ^  _ .  ,  ,  re.asonable  proposition,  which  rests  neither 

sentimental  refinement  or  rhetorical 


on 

exaggeration. 


refinement  or 
Tliis  is  the  case  even  in 


ment,  what  fervor  in  the  p.atriotic  appeals, 
wdiat  purity,  vigor,  and  clearness  in  the 
style ! 

AVith  reference 
these  admirable 

PresWentAdains  dochroa  that  “  B-rkc  j  aiflicult  to  rest  tvitliin  the  bound,  of 
IS  no  longer  entitled  to  the  praise— the  j  moderation 
most  consummate  orator  of  modern ' 


,  ^  speeches  like  that  on  the  Greek  Revohi- 

to  t  le  hrst-named  of  ,  where  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  classical 

Lscourses,  le  ..  er  ,  memories  and  Christian  sympathies,  it  was 
declared  that  “Burke  ..  .  .  .1  1  1 


time,.”  And  it  ttill  I  tl.ink,  to  tuimittod  „  parliamentary  offorta,  but 

by  any  one  wlio  shall  attentively  study  I i,u-,lu,.oiir.e«  n„ 


This  moderation  not  only  characterizes 


them,  that  if  Air.  AV’'ebster,  with  all 
his  pow’ers  and  all  his  attainments,  had 


is  equally  conspicuous  in  his  discourses  on 
!  popular  and  jiatriotic  occasions,  which, 

I  amidst  all  the  inducements  to  barren  dc- 

■  - - [  clamation,  are  equally  and  always  marked 

•  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  reference  to  the  line  on  by  the  treatment  of  re.ally  important 
Oswald’s  map,  observes :  “  I  do  not  sfiy  that  that  was  I  toiiics  in  a  manlv  and  instructive  strain  of 
theixmndaiy,  ultimately  wtUed  by  the  ne^tktors  ”  1  argument  and  reflection. 

Such,  however,  is  certainly  the  case.  Mr.  Jay’s  1  t  .  .1  1  »  i  _  4i.„*  t 

copy  of  Milchfirs  map  (which  was  also  discovered  I  ^  '  ^ 

alter  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty)  exhibits  a  line  |  W’onld  represent  Air.  AA  chster’s  speeches 
running  down  the  St.  John’s  to  its  mouth,  and  called  in  Congress  or  elsewhere  as  destitute  on 
“  Mr.  Oswald's  line.”  This  is  the  line  which  Mr.  0.  I  proiier  occasions,  of  the  most  glowing 
offer^  to  the  American  negotiators  on  theeighth  of ,  sentiments,  or  want- 

October.  It  was,  however,  not  approved  by  tlie  I  .  *  ‘  r 

British  govemmeut,  and  the  lino  indicated  in  the  ;  "’hen  the  topic  invites  it,  in  an\  ot 
map  of  King  George  the  Third,  as  the  “Boundary  the  adornments  of  a  magnificent  rhetoric, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Oswald,"  was  finally  agreed  to.  I  AA'ho  that  heard  it,  or  has  read  it,  will  ever 
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forgot  the  desolating  energy  of  his  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  in  the 
discourse  at  Plymouth  ;  or  the  splendor  of 
the  apostrophe  to  Warren,  in  the  first  dis¬ 
course  on  Hunker  Hill;  or  that  to  the 
nionninontal  shad  and  the  sJirvivors  of 
the  llevolntion  in  the  second ;  or  the 
trumpet-tones  of  the  speech  placed  in  the 
lips  of  .lohn  Adams,  in  the  eulogy  on 
Adams  and  .left'erson  ;  or  the  sublime 
peroration  of  the  speech  on  Foot’s  reso¬ 
lution  ;  or  the  lyric  fire  of  the  im.agery 
by  which  he  illustrates  the  extent  of  the 
Hritish  empire;  or  the  almost  super-na¬ 
tural  terror  of  his  description  of  the  force 
of  conscience  in  the  argument  in  Knapj»’s 
tiial.  Then,  how  bright  and  fresh  the 
description  of  Niagara!  how  beautiful  the 
picture  of  the  Morning  in  his  jwivate  cor- 
resjtomlence,  which,  as  well  his  familiar 
conversation,  were  enlivened  by  the  per¬ 
petual  pl.ay  of  a  joyous  and  fertile  iimigin- 
ation !  In  a  word,  what  tone  in  all  the 
grand  and  melting  music  of  our  language 
is  there  which  is  not  heard  in  some  ]»or- 
tion  of  his  speeches  or  writings ;  while 
reason,  sense,  and  truth  compose  the  basis 
of  the  stnain?  Like  the  sky  .above  us,  it 
is  sometitnes  serene  and  cloudless,  and 
jieaco  and  love  shine  out  from  its  starry 
depths.  At  other  times  the  gallant 
streamers,  in  wild  fantastic  play — emerald, 
and  rose,  and  orange,  and  fleecy  white — 
shoot  uj)ward  from  the  horizon,  mingle  in 
a  fiery  canopy  at  the  zenith,  and  throw 
out  their  flickering  curtains  over  the 
heavens  and  the  earth ;  while  at  other 
timesthe  mustering  tempest  piles  his  lower¬ 
ing  battlements  on  the  sides  of  the  north, 
a  furious  storm-wind  rushes  forth  from 
their  blazing  loop-holes,  and  vollied  thun¬ 
ders  give  the  signal  of  the  elementid 
war ! 

Another  (juality,  which  ap])ears  to  me 
to  be  very  conspicuous  in  all  Mr.  Wel)- 
ster’s  speeches,  is  the  fairness  and  candor 
with  which  he  treats  the  argument  of  his 
opponent,  and  the  total  absence  of  offen¬ 
sive  person.ality.  He  was  accustomed,  in 
preparing  to  argue  a  question  at  the  bar, 
or  to  debate  it  in  the  Sen.ate,  first  tost.ate 
his  opponent’s  case  or  argument  in  his  own 
mind,  with  as  much  force  and  skill  as  if  it 
were  his  own  view  of  the  subject,  not 
deeming  it  worthy  of  a  statesman  discuss¬ 
ing  the  great  issues  of  the  public  we.al  to 
assail  ami  jtrostrate  a  ma>i  of  straw,  and 
call  it  a  victory  over  his  antagonist.  True 
to  his  party  associations,  there  >vas  the 


least  possible  mingling  of  the  p.artisan  in 
his  parliamentary  efforts.  No  one,  I 
think,  ever  truly  said  of  him  that  he  had 
either  misrepresented  or  failed  to  grapple 
fairly  with  the  argument  which  he  under¬ 
took  to  confute.  That  he  possessed  the 
power  of  invective  in  the  highest  degree 
IS  well  known,  from  the  display  of  it  on  a 
few  occasions,  Avhen  great  proocation 
justified  and  re<juired  it;  but  he  habitual¬ 
ly  .abstained  from  oflenslve  ]>ersonality, 
regarding  it  as  an  indication  always  of  a 
bad  temper,  and  generally  of  a  weak 
cause. 

I  notice,  lastly,  a  sort  of  jtidicial  dignity 
in  Mr.  Webster’s  mc)de  of  treating  public 
(piestions,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
high  degree  in  which  he  nriited,  in  the 
range  of  his  studies  and  the  habits  of  his 
life,  the  jurist  with  the  statesman.  There 
wore  occ.asions,  and  these  not  a  few,  when, 
but  for  the  locality  from  which  he  spoke, 
you  might  have  been  at  a  loss,  whether 
you  were  listening  to  the  accomplished 
senator  unfohling  the  ])rineiples  of  the 
Constitution  as  a  system  of  government, 
or  the  consummate  jurist  applying  its 
legislative  ])rovisions  to  the  practical  in¬ 
terests  of  life.  In  the  Dartmouth  College 
case,  .and  th.at  of(iibI>ons  and  Ogden,  the 
dryness  of  a  professional  argument  is  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  breadth  and  elev.ation  of  the 
eonstitntional  jnanciples  shown  to  he  in¬ 
volved  in  the  issue.  While  in  the  great 
speeches  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  a  severe  judicial  logic  darts  its 
sunbeams  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  a 
written  compact  of  government,  intended 
to  work  out  a  harmonious  adjustment  of 
the  antagonistic  ]>nncij)lo3  of  federal 
and  state  sovereignty.  None,  I  think, 
but  a  great  statesTiian  could  have  perform¬ 
ed  Mr.  Webster’s  j)art  before  the  higlu^st 
tribunals  of  the  land  ;  none  but  a  great 
lawyer  could  have  sustained  himself  .as  he 
did  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  fact, 
he  rose  to  that  elevation  at  which  the  Law, 
in  its  highest  c(»nception,  and  in  its  versa¬ 
tile  functions  and  agencies,  as  the  great 
mediator  between  the  st.ate  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  the  shield  by  M  hich  the  weakness 
of  the  single  man  is  protected  from  the 
violence  and  craft  of  his  fellows,  an<l 
clothed  for  the  defense  of  his  rights  with 
the  mighty  |>ow'er  of  the  mass;  which 
watches,  faithful  guardian,  over  the  life 
and  property  of  the  orphan  in  the  cradle ; 
spreads  the  a*gis  of  the  public  jteace  alike 
1  over  the  crowded  streets  of  great  cities 
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and  the  solitary  pathways  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  which  convoys  the  merchant  and 
his  cargo  in  safety,  to  and  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth ;  prescribes  the  gentle  hu¬ 
manities  of  civilization  to  contending 
armies ;  sits  serene  umpire  of  the  clashing 
interests  of  confederated  states,  ami 
molds  them  all  into  one  grand  union — I 
say,  Mr.  Webster  rose  to  an  elevation  at 
which  all  these  attributes  and  functions 
of  universal  law  —  in  action  alternately 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial ;  in 
form  successively  constitution,  statute,  and 
decree — are  mingled  into  one  harmonious, 
protecting,  strengthening,  vitalizing,  sub¬ 
lime  system ;  brightest  image  on  earth  of 
that  ineffable  Sovereign  Energy,  which, 
with  mingled  ])owcr,  wisdom,  and  love, 
upholds  and  governs  the  universe. 

THE  CKXTKAL  IDEA  OF  HIS  POLITICAL 
SYSTEM. 

Led  equally  by  his  professional  occupa¬ 
tions  and  his  |K)litical  duties  to  make  the 
Constitution  the  object  of  his  profoundest 
study  and  meditation,  he  regarded  it,  with 
eculiar  reverence,  as  a  Covenant  of  Union 
etween  the  members  of  this  great  and 
increasing  family  of  States ;  and  in  that 
respect  he  considered  it  as  the  most  im- 
jiortant  document  ever  ptuined  by  the 
hand  of  uninspired  man.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  this  reverence  for  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  the  Covenant  of  union  between  the 
States  was  the  central  idea  of  his  ]>olitical 
system,  which,  however,  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  respects,  aimed  at  a  wise  and  safe 
balance  of  extreme  opinions.  lie  valued, 
as  much  as  any  man  can  possibly  v.alue  it, 
the  principle  of  state  sovereignty.  He 
looked  upon  the  organiz.ation  of  these 
separate  independent  republics — of  differ¬ 
ent  sizes,  different  ages,  and  histories, 
different  geographical  positions,  and  local 
interests — as  furnishing  a  seeurity  of  in¬ 
appreciable  value  for  a  wise  and  benefi¬ 
cent  administration  of  local  affairs,  and 
the  protection  of  individual  and  local 
rights.  But  ho  regarded  as  an  approach 
to  the  perfection  of  politic.al  wisdom,  the 
molding  of  these  separate  and  independ¬ 
ent  sovereignties,  with  all  their  pride  of 
individual  right  and  all  their  jealousy  of 
individual  consequence,  into  a  harmonious 
whole.  He  never  weighed  the  tw'o  prin¬ 
ciples  against  each  other ;  he  held  them 
compleniental  to  each  other,  equally  and 
supremely  vital  and  essential. 

I  happened  one  bright  starry  night,  to 
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be  walking  home  with  him,  at  a  late  hour, 
from  the  Capitol  at  Wiisfiington,  after  a 
skirmishing  debate,  in  which  he  had  been 
speaking,  at  no  great  length,  but  with 
much  earnestness  and  warmth,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Constitution  as  forming  a 
united  government.  Tlie  planet  Jujiiter, 
shining  with  unusual  brilliancy,  was  in  full 
view'.  Hep.aused  as  we  descended  Capitol 
Hill,  and  unconsciously  pursuing  the  train 
of  tliought  which  he  had  been  enforcing 
in  the  Senate,  pointed  to  the  ])lanet  and 
said :  “  ‘  Night  unto  night  showeth  know¬ 
ledge  take  away  the  independent  force, 
em.anating  from  the  hand  of  the  Supreme, 
which  impels  that  planet  onward,  and  it 
v.’ould  plunge  in  hideous  ruin  from  those 
beautiful  skies  unto  the  sun  ;  take  away 
the  central  attraction  of  the  sun,  and  the 
.attendant  planet  would  shoot  madly  from 
its  s]>here  ;  urged  and  restrained  by  the 
b.alanced  forces,  it  wheels  its  eternal  circles 
through  the  heavens.” 

HE  CONTEMPLATES  A  WOUK  ON  THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

His  reverence  for  the  Constitution  led 
him  to  meditate  a  work  in  which  the  his¬ 
tory  of  its  formation  and  adoption  should 
be  traced,  its  prineiples  unfolded  and 
explained,  its  analogies  w’ith  other  govern¬ 
ments  inve.stig.ated,  its  exj)ansive  fitness 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
for  ages  yet  to  come  developed  and  m.ain- 
taiued.  His  thoughts  had  long  flowed  in 
this  channel.  The  subjeet  was  not  only 
the  one  on  W'liich  he  had  bestowed  his 
most  eamest  parli.amenUiry  efforts ;  but  it 
forme<l  the  ]»oint  of  reference  of  much  of 
his  historical  and  miscellaneous  reading. 
Ho  was  anxious  to  learn  wh.at  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  mankind  taught  on  the  stibjcct 
of  governments,  in  any  degree  resembling 
our  OW’D.  As  our  fathers,  in  forming  the 
Confederation,  and  still  more  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution — and  especially  Washington 
— studied  with  diligence  the  organization 
of  all  the  former  compacts  of  government 
— those  of  tlie  Netherlands,  of  Sw’itzer- 
land,  and  ancient  Greece — so  Mr.  Wel)- 
ster  directed  special  attention  to  all  the 
former  leagues  and  confederacies  of 
moilern  and  ancient  times,  for  lessons  and 
analogies  of  encouragement  and  w.arning 
to  his  countrymen.  Ho  dw'elt  much  on 
Amphiktyonic  league  of  Greece,  one  of 
the  confederacies  to  which  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  often  referred,  and  which 
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is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  species  of  I 
federal  poverninent.  Unhappily  for 
Greece,  it  had  little  chaim  to  that  charac 
ter.  Founded  oricjinally  on  confraternity 
of  reliirious  rites,  it  was  e.\))anded  in  the 
lapse  of  time  into  a  loose  political  associa¬ 
tion,  but  was  destitute  of  all  the  powers 
of  an  organized  efficient  government.  On 
tl)i8  subject  Mr.  Webster  found  a  remark 
in  Grote’s  History  of  Greece,  which  struck 
him  as  being  of  extreme  signiticance  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  says  Grote,  “  there  was  a  paitial 
])retense  for  the  imposing  title  bestowed 
uj>on  the  Amphiktyonic  league  by  Cicero, 
‘Commune  (irajcite  Concilium,’  but  we 
should  eomj»letely  misinterpret  (Jreeian 
History,  if  we  regarded  it  as  a  federal 
council  h.abitually  directing,  or  habitually 
obeyed.”  “  And  now,”  said  Mr,  Webster, 
“  comes  a  i)a8sage  which  ought  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  door 
of  the  Capitol  and  of  every  State  Legis¬ 
lature:  ‘  Had  there  existed  any  such  ‘‘Com¬ 
mune  ('oncilium,”  of  tolerable  wisdom 
and  patriot i.sm,  and  h.ad  the  tendencies  of 
the  Hellenic  mind  been  c:q)able  of  adapt¬ 
ing  themselves  to  it,  the  whole  course  of 
later  Grecian  History  would  ])robably 
have  been  altered  ;  the  Ma(^edonian  kings 
would  have  remaitied  only  as  res|»ectable 
neighbors,  borrowing  their  civilixation 
from  (Jreece,  and  exercising  their  military 
energies  upon  Thracians  and  Illyrians ; 
while  united  Hellas  might  have  niaintain- 
e<l  her  own  territory  again.st  the  compuu- 
ing  legions  of  Rome.’  ”*  A  wise  and 
patriotic  federal  government  would  have 
pia'servcil  (ireece  from  the  Macedonian 
])halanx  and  the  Roman  legions ! 

Professional  and  official  labors  engross¬ 
ed  Mr.  Webster’s  time  and  left  him  no 
leisure  for  the  execution  of  his  meditated 
work  on  the  Constitution — a  theme  which, 
as  he  would  have  treated  it,  tracing  it 
back  to  its  historical  fountains  and  forward 
to  its  prophetic  Lssues,  seems  to  me,  in  the 
wide  range  of  its  topics,  to  embrace 
higher  and  richer  elements  of  thought,  for 
the  American  8tate8m:m  .and  patriot,  than 
any  other  not  directly  connected  with  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  ni.an. 

MAONITUDE  OF  THE  THEME — THE  FUTURE 
OF  THE  UNION. 

What  else  is  there,  in  the  m.aterial  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  world,  so  wonderfid  as  this 
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concealment  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
for  ages  behind  the  mighty  vail  of  waters  ? 
How  cohW  such  a  secret  be  kept  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  till  the  end  of  the 
tifteenth  century  ?  What  so  astonishing 
as  the  concurrence,  within  less  than  a 
century,  of  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
demonstration  of  the  true  system  of  the 
Heavens,  and  this  great  world  discovery  ? 
What  so  mysterious  as  the  dissociation  of 
the  native  tribes  of  this  continent  from 
the  civilized  and  civilizable  races  of  man? 
What  so  remarkable,  in  jH>litical  history, 
as  the  ojteration  of  the  influences,  now  in 
conflict,  now  in  harmony,  under  which  the 
various  nations  of  the  Old  World  sent 
their  children  to  occupy  the  New — great 
pi)pulation8silently  stealing  into  e.xistence; 
the  wilderness  of  one  century  swarming 
in  the  next  with  millions ;  ascending 
streams,  crossing  the  mountains,  strug¬ 
gling  with  a  wihl  hard  nature,  with  savage 
foes,  with  rival  settlements  of  foreign 
powers,  but  ever  onward,  onward? 
What  so  propitiou.s,  however  unwel¬ 
come  at  the  time,  as  this  long  colonial 
training  in  the  school  of  charteretl  gov¬ 
ernment  ?  and  then,  when  the  fullness  of 
time  had  come,  what  so  majestic,  amidst 
all  its  vicis-situdes  and  all  its  trir.L,  as  the 
Grand  Separation — mutually  beneficial  in 
its  final  result  to  both  parlies — the  dread 
appeal  to  arms,  that  venerable  Continental 
Congre.ss,  the  august  Declaration,  the 
strange  alliance  of  the  oldest  monarchy 
of  Kurope  with  the  Infant  Rejmblic? 
And,  lastly,  what  so  worthy  the  admir¬ 
ation  of  men  and  angels  as  the  apjiear- 
ance  of  him  the  expected — him  the  Hero, 
niiseil  up  to  conduct  the  momentous  con¬ 
flict  to  its  auspicious  issue  in  the  Confed¬ 
eration,  the  Union,  the  Constitution  ! 

Is  this  a  theme  not  unworthy  of  the  pen 
ami  the  mind  of  W ebster  ?  Then  con¬ 
sider  the  growth  of  the  country,  thus  po¬ 
litically  ushered  into  existence  and  organ¬ 
ized  under  that  Constitution,  as  delineat¬ 
ed  in  his  address  on  the  laying  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  exten.sion  of  the  Capitol ;  the 
thirteen  colonies  that  accomplished  the 
revolution  multiplied  to  thirty-two  inde¬ 
pendent  States,  a  single  one  of  them  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  ]>opulation  the  old  thirteen; 
the  narrow  border  of  settlement  along  the 
coast,  fenced  in  by  France  and  the  native 
tribes,  expanded  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
continent  ;  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas, 
Ncw-!Mexico,  California,  Oregon — territo¬ 
ries  equal  to  the  great  monarchies  of  Eu- 
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rope — added  to  the  Union ;  and  the  two 
million!*  of  population  which  fired  the  im¬ 
agination  of  Hurke,  swelled  to  twenty- 
four  millions,  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr. 
Webster,  and  in  seven  short  veal's,  which 
have  since  elapsed,  increased  to  thirty ! 

With  these  stupendous  results  in  his 
own  time  as  the  unit  of  calculation  ;  be¬ 
holding  under  Providence  with  each  de¬ 
cade  of  years  a  new  peor»le,  millions  strong, 
emigrants  in  j)art  from  the  Old  W’^orld, 
but  mainly  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of 
our  flesh,  the  children  of  the  soil,  growing 
up  to  inhabit  the  waste  jilaces  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  to  inherit  and  transmit  the  rights 
and  blessings  which  we  have  received 
from  our  fiithers ;  recognizing  in  the 
Constitution  and  in  the  Union  established 
by  it  the  creative  influence  which,  as  far 
as  human  agencies  go,  has  wrought  these 
miracles  of  growth  ami  progress,  and 
which  wraps  up  in  sacri'd  reserve  the  ex- 
>an4ve  energy  with  which  the  work  is  to 
)e  carried  on  and  perfected  —  he  looked 
forward  with  j)atiiotic  aspiration  to  the 
time,  when,  beneath  its  a\gis,  the  whole 
wealth  of  our  civilization  would  be  poure<l 
out,  not  only  to  fill  up  the  broad  inter¬ 
stices  of  settlement,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  in  the  old  thirteen  an(l  their  young 
and  thriving  sister  States,  already  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  West,  but,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
to  found  a  Immlred  new  republics  in  the 
valley  of  the  ^Missouri  and  beyond  the 
Ilocky  Mountains,  till  our  letters  and  our 
arts,  our  schools  and  our  churches,  our 
laws  and  our  liberties,  shall  be  carried 
from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  tropics; 
“  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  thereof.” 

VIEWS  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

This  prophetic  glance,  not  merely  at 
the  impending,  but  the  dist.ant  future, 
this  reliance  on  the  fulfillment  of  thegre.at 
design  of  Pi'ovidence,  illustrated  through 
our  whole  history,  to  lavish  upon  the 
peo))le  of  this  country  the  accunml.ated 
blessings  of  all  former  st.ages  of  human 
progress,  made  him  more  tolerant  of  the 
tanly  and  irregular  advances  and  tempo- 
r.ary  wanderings  from  the  path  of  what  he 
deemed  a  wise  and  sound  policy,  than 
those  fervid  spirits,  who  dwell  exclusively 
in  the  present,  and  make  less  allowance 
for  the  gradual  operation  of  moral  influ- 
ence.s.  This  w.as  the  case  in  reference  to 
the  great  sectional  controversy,  which 
now  so  sharply  divides  .and  so  violently 


agit.ates  the  country.  He  not  only  confi¬ 
dently  anticip.ated,  what  the  l.apse  of  seven 
years  since  his  decejvse  has  witnessed  and 
is  witnessing,  that  the  newly  acipiired  and 
the  newly  organized  territories  of  the 
Union  would  grow  up  into  free  States ; 
but,  in  common  with  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
statesmen  of  the  last  genei'ation,  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  free  labor  would  ultimate*ly 
prevail  throughout  the  country.  He 
thought  he  saw  th.at,  in  the  operation  of 
the  same  causes,  which  have  produced 
this  rtisult  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States,  it  was  visibly  taking  jdace  in  the 
States  noilh  of  the  cotton-growing  region  ; 
and  he  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  there 
.also,  under  the  influence  of  jdiysic.al  and 
economical  causes,  free  labor  would  event¬ 
ually  be  found  most  j>roductive,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  ultimately  established. 

For  these  reasons,  bearing  in  mind, 
what  .all  admit,  that  the  complete  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  mighty  j)roblom,  which  now 
so  gre.atly  t.asks  the  prudence  and  jtatri- 
otism  of  the  wisest  and  best  in  the  land, 
is  beyond  the  delegated  jiowers  of  the 
general  government;  that  it  depends,  :is 
far  as  the  States  are  coneerne<l,  on  their 
independent  legisl.ation,  and  that  it  is  of 
all  others  a  subject,  in  reference  to  which 
public  opinion  .and  public  sentiment  will 
most  jwwerfully  influence  the  law ;  that 
much  in  the  lapse  of  time,  without  law, 
is  likely  to  be  brought  .about  by  degrees, 
and  gradually  done  and  permitted,  as  in 
Missouri,  .at  the  present  day,  while  no¬ 
thing  is  to  be  hoped  from  external  inter¬ 
ference  whether  of  exhortation  or  rebuke  ; 
th.atin  all  human  afl'airs  controlled  by  self- 
governing  communities,  extreme  opinions 
and  extreme  courses,  on  the  one  hainl, 
gener.ally  lead  to  extreme  opinions  :ind 
extreme  cxiurses  on  the  other ;  and  that 
nothing  will  more  contribute  to  the  earli¬ 
est  pr.acticable  relief  of  the  country  from 
this  most  prolific  source  of  conflict  and 
estrangement,  than  to  j)revent  its  being 
introduced  into  our  party  org.anizations — 
he  deprecated  its  being  .allowed  to  find 
a  j)lace  among  the  political  issues  of  the 
day.  North  or  South,  .and  seeking  a  plat¬ 
form  on  which  honest  and  jiatriotic  men 
might  meet  and  st.and,  he  thought  he  h.ad 
found  it,  where  our  fathers  did,  in  the 
Constitution. 

It  is  true  th.at,  in  interpreting  the  fun- 
damentiil  law,  on  this  subject,  a  diversity 
of  opinion  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Union  presents  itself.  This  has  ever  been 
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the  ease,  first  or  last,  in  relation  to  every  '  or  the  charm  of  his  domestic  life.  Some- 
great  question  which  has  divided  the  |  thing  I  could  have  said  on  his  comi»anion- 
country.  It  is  the  unfailing  incident  of  ■  able  disj»ositions  and  habits,  his  genial 
constitutions,  written  or  unwritten  ;  an  temjK'r,  the  resources  and  attractions  of 
evil  to  be  dealt  with  in  good  faith,  by  j  his  convei'sation,  his  love  of  nature,  alike 
prudent  and  enlightened  men,  in  both  in  her  wild  and  cultivated  aspects,  and 
sections  of  the  Union,  seeking,  as  Wash- 1  his  keen  perception  of  the  beauties  of  this 
ington  sought,  the  public  good,  and  giv-  fair  world  in  which  we  live ;  something 
ing  exjtression  to  the  patriotic 'eommon-  of  his  devotion  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
sense  of  the  people.  which,  next  to  his  professional  and  public 

Such,  I  have  reiison  to  believe,  were  ^  duties,  formed  the  occui)ation  of  his  life; 
the  principles  enterbiined  by  3Ir.  Web- '  something  of  his  fondness  for  athletic  and 
stcr ;  not  certainly  those  best  calculated  '  manly  sports  and  exercises ;  something  of 
to  win  a  temporary  [ioj)ularity  in  any  part  his  friendships,  and  of  his  .attachments 
of  the  Union,  in  times  of  passionate  sec- !  warmer  than  friendships  —  the  son,  the 
tional  agitation,  which,  between  the  ex-  brother,  the  husband,  and  the  father ; 
tremes  of  opinion,  leaves  no  middle  ground  ,  something  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his 
for  moderate  counsels.  If  any  one  could  j  home  —  of  the  strength  of  his  religious 
have  found,  and  could  h.ave  trodden,  such  j  convictions,  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
ground  with  success,  he  would  seem  to  j  the  Christian  iicvelation  ;  the  tenderness 
have  been  (pialified  to  do  it,  by  his  trans- .  and  sublimity  of  the  jiarting  scene.  Some- 
cendent  talent,  his  mature  experience,  his  |  thing  on  these  topics  I  have  elsewhere 
ajtproved  temper  and  calmness,  and  his  '  said,  and  may  not  here  repeat. 
trie<l  patriotism.  If  he  failed  of  finding  j  Some  other  things,  my  friends,  with 
such  a  jtath  for  himself  or  the  country —  |  your  indulgence,  I  would  say,  standing 
while  we  thoughtfidly  await  what  time  ;  here  as  I  do  to  p.ay  these  last  honors  to 
and  an  all-wise  Providence  has  iti  store  for  '  his  memory,  thoughts,  memories,  Avhich 
otirselves  and  our  children — let  us  remem-  j  crowd  upon  me — too  vivid  to  be  repressed, 
ber  that  his  attempt  was  the  highest  and  -  too  personal  almost  to  be  uttered, 
the  purest  which  can  engsige  the  thoughts  !  On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  1804,  a 
of  a  Statesman  and  a  Patriot  —  jteace  on  young  man  from  New-II.ampshire  .ariived 
earth,  good  Avill  toward  men ;  harmony  in  Poston,  all  but  penniless,  and  all  but 
and  brotherly  love  among  the  children  of  friendless.  He  was  twenty-two  years  of 
our  common  country.  [  age,  and  had  come  to  take  the  first  steps 

And  O  my  friends!  if  among  those,  ;  in  the  career  of  life  at  the  capital  of  New- 
Avho,  diftering  from  him  on  this  or  any  England.  Three  days  after  arriving  in 

other  subject,  have  yet,  Avith  generous  '  Boston,  he  presented  himself,  Avithout  let- 

forgetfulness  of  that  which  separated  you,  |  ters  of  recommendation,  to  !Mr.  Christo- 
.and  kindly  remembrance  of  all  you  held  j  pher  Gore,  then  just  returned  from  Eng- 

in  common,  come  up  this  d.ay  to  do  honor  land,  after  an  official  resiflence  of  some 

to  his  memory,  there  are  .any  Avho  suppose  years,  and  solicited  a  place  in  his  office,  as 
that  he  cherished  less  tenderly  than  your-  a  clerk.  Ilis  only  introduction  was  by  a 
selves  the  great  ideas  of  Liberty,  Ilumani-  young  m.an  as  little  knoAvn  to  Mr.  (4ore  as 
ty,  and  Bi-otherhood ;  that,  because  he  himself,  and  Avho  went  to  pronounce  his 
Avas  faithful  to  the  duties  which  he  in-  name,  Avhich  he  did  so  indistinctly  as  not 
ferred  from  the  Constitution  and  the  Law,  to  be  heard.  His  slender  figure,  striking 
to  Avhich  he  looked  for  the  goA'emment  of  countenance,  large  d.ark  eye,  and  m.assy 
Civil  Society,  he  Avas  less  sensible  than  j  broAv,  his  general  .apj)ear.ance  indicating  a 
yourselves  to  the  broader  relations  .and  |  delicate  organization,*  his  manly  carriage 
deeper  sympathies  AA'hich  unite  us  to  our  '  and  modest  demeanor  arrested  attention 
felloAv-creatures,  as  brethren  of  one  family  ■  and  inspired  confidence.  Ilis  humble  suit 
and  chihlren  of  one  Heavenly  Father —  j  Avas  granted,  he  AA’.as  received  into  the  ot- 
believe  me,  you  do  his  memory  a  grievous  j  fice,  and  had  been  there  a  Aveek  before 
wrong.  Mr.  Gore  learned  that  his  name  Avas  Dan- 

TEKSOXAI.  CHARACTER.  [  KiJSTER !  His^  older  brother — older 

j  in  years,  but  Later  in  entering  life — (for 

This  is  not  the  occ.asion  to  dwell  upon  |  — - - 

the  peisonal  characte^r  of  ^Mr.  AVebster,  *  Description  by  Mr?.  Eliza  Buckminster  Lee, 
on  the  fascination  of  his  social  intercourse,  .  Webtter'a  Private  Correepondtnee,  i.  488. 
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whose  education  Daniel,  while  teacher  of 
the  Academy  at  Fryeburg,  had  drudjjed 
till  midnight  in  the  ottice  of  the  Register  , 
of  Deeds,)  at  that  time  taught  a  small 
school  in  Short  street,  (now  Kingston  , 
street,)  in  Boston  ;  and  while  he  was  in  | 
attendance  at  the  commencement  at  Dart- : 
mouth,  in  1804,  to  receive  his  degree, 
Daniel  supplied  his  place.  At  that  school, 
at  the  age  of  ten,  I  was  then  a  pupil,  aiid 
there  commenced  a  friendship,  which 
lasted,  without  interruption  or  chill,  while 
his  life  lasted  ;  of  which,  while  mine  lasts, 
the  grateful  recollection  will  never  ])erish. 
From  that  time  forward  I  knew,  I  hon¬ 
ored,  I  loved  him.  I  saw  him  at  all  sea- 1 
sons  and  on  all  occasions,  in  the  flush  of  j 
public  triumph  —  in  the  intimacy  of  the  i 
fireside  —  in  the  most  unreserved  inter-  j 
change  of  pei'sonal  contttlence  ;  in  health 
and  in  sickness,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy ;  ^ 
when  early  honors  beg.an  to  wreathe  his 
brow,  and  in  after-lile  through  most  of, 
the  imjmrtant  scenes  of  his  public  career.  i 
I  saw  him  on  occasions  that  show  the  { 
manly  strength,  and,  what  is  better,  the  : 
manly  weakness  of  the  human  heart ;  and 
I  declare  this  day,  in  the  presence  of  Ilea- 1 
veil  and  of  men,  that  I  never  heard  from  ' 
him  the  expression  of  a  wish  nnliecoming  ' 
a  good  citizen  and  a  patriot  —  the  utter-  [ 
ance  of  a  word  unworthy  a  gentleman  | 
and  a  Christian;  that  I  never  knew  a' 
more  generous  spirit,  a  safer  adviser,  a  | 
M-armer  friend.  | 

Do  you  ask  me  if  he  had  faults  ?  I  an-  j 
swer,  he  w’as  a  man.  Do  you  again  ask  j 
me  the  question  ?  Look  in  your  own  ! 
brea.st,  and  get  the  answer  there.  Do  j 
vou  still  insist  on  explicit  information? 
ix*t  me  give  it  to  you,  my  immaculate 
friend,  in  the  words  which  were  s|K>ken 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  to  certain 
wlio  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were 
righteous,  and  despised  others  : 

“  Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray  ; 
the  one  a  Pharisee  and  the  other  a  publican. 

“  The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with 
himself  God,  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not 
as  other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulter-  | 
ers,  or  even  as  this  publican. 

“  I  fast  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  ] 
that  I  possess.  ! 

“  And  the  publican  standing  afar  off,  would  j 
not  HR  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but  j 
smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  God,  be  merciful  j 
to  me  a  sinner. 

“  I  tell  you,  Thi.s  man  went  down  to  his  house  ' 
justified  rather  than  the  other."  .  .  . 

He  had  some  of  the  faults  of  a  lolly 


spirit,  a  genial  temper.ament,  an  open 
hand  and  a  warm  he.art ;  he  had  none  of 
the  faults  of  a  groveling,  mean,  and  malig¬ 
nant  n.'iture.  He  had  especially  the  “la.st 
infirmity  of  noble  mind,”  and  had  no 
I  doubt  raised  an  aspiring  eye  to  the  high¬ 
est  object  of  political  ambition.  But  he 
I  did  it  in  the  honest  pride  of  a  capacity 
equal  to'lhe  station,  and  with  a  conscious- 
;  ness  that  he  should  reflect  back  the  honor 
which  it  conferred.  Ho  might  say,  with 
Burke,  that  “he  had  no  arts  but  honest 
arts  and  if  he  sought  the  highest  honors 
of  the  state,  he  di«l  it  by  transcendent 
talent,  laborious  service,  and  patriotic  de¬ 
votion  to  the  public  goo<l. 

It  was  not  given  to  him,  any  more  than 
to  the  other  members  of  the  great  trium¬ 
virate  with  whom  his  name  is  habitually 
associated,  to  attain  the  object  of  their 
ambition  ;  but  posterity  will  do  them 
justice,  and  begins  .already  to  discharge  the 
debt  of  respect  and  gratitude.  A  noble 
mausoleum  in  honor  of  Clay,  .and  his 
stiitue  by  Hart,  are  in  progress ;  the 
statue  of  Calhoun,  by  Powers,  adorns  the 
Court  House  in  Charleston,  and  a  magni¬ 
ficent  monument  to  his  memory  is  in  pre¬ 
paration  ;  and  we  present  yon  this  day, 
fellow-citizens,  the  statue  of  Webster,  in 
enduring  bronze,  on  a  jiedestal  of  gr.anito 
from  his  native  State,  the  noble  counte¬ 
nance  motleled  from  life,  at  the  meridian 
of  his  days  .and  his  fame,  and  his  person 
reproduced,  from  faithful  recollection,  by 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  of  the 
living  artists  of  the  country.  Ho  sleeps 
by  the  multitudinous  oce.an,  which  he 
himself  so  much  resembled,  in  its  mighty 
movement  and  its  mighty  repose  ;  but  his 
monumcnt.al  form  shall  henceforward  s!and 
sentry  .at  the  portals  of  the  Capitol  —  the 
right  hand  pointing  to  that  symbol  of  the 
Union  on  which  the  left  re|K)8es,  and  his 
imperial  gaze  directed,  with  the  Hojx*s  of 
the  country,  to  the  boundless  West.  In 
a  few  short  years,  we,  whose  eyes  have 
rested  on  his  majestic  jierson,  who.se  ears 
have  drunk  in  the  music  of  his  clarion 
voice,  shall  have  gone  to  our  rest ;  but 
our  children,  for  .ages  to  come,  as  they 
dwell  w’ith  awe-struck  gaze  upon  the 
monumental  bronze,  shall  say,  Oh  !  that 
we  could  h.ave  seen,  oh !  that  we  could 
h.ave  heard,  the  great  original ! 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years 
ago,  this  day,  our  beloved  city  received, 
from  the  Genersvl  Court  of  the  Colony, 
the  honored  name  of  Boston.  On  the 
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lonj?  roll  of  those  whom  she  has  welcomed 
to  her  nurtuiinjjf  bosom,  is  there  a  name 
which  shines  with  a  brighter  lustre  than 
his?  Seventy-two  years  ago,  this  day, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
tendered  to  the  acceptance  of  the  people 
bv  George  W:i8hington.  Who  of  all  the 
gifted  and  patriotic  of  the  land,  that  have 
adorned  the  interval,  has  done  more  to 
unfold  its  principles,  maintain  its  purity, 
and  to  promote  its  duration  ? 

Here,  then,  under  the  cope  of  heaven  ; 
here,  on  this  lovely  eminence ;  here,  be¬ 
neath  the  walls  of  the  Capitol  of  Old 
Massachusetts ;  here,  within  the  sight  of 
those  fair  New-Kngland  villages;  here,  in 
the  near  vicinity  of  the  graves  of  those 
who  planted  the  germs  of  all  this  palmy  i 


growth  ;  here,  within  the  sound  of  sacred 
bells;  here,  in  the  presence  of  this  un¬ 
counted  multitude — we  raise  this  inonu- 
j  ment,  with  loving  hearts,  to  the  States¬ 
man,  the  Patriot,  the  Fellow-Citizen,  the 
neighbor,  the  friend.  Long  may  it  guard 
the  approach  to  these  halls  of  council ! 
long  may  it  look  out  upon  a  prosperous,  a 
happy,  and  a  united  country!  and,  ifd.ays 
of  trial  and  disaster  should  come,  .and  the 
arm  of  flesh  should  fail,  doubt  not  that 
the  monumental  fonn  W’ould  descend  from 
its  pedestal,  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  peril,  and  the  bronze  lips  repeat  the 
cry  of  the  living  voice  —  ‘‘  Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  insepa¬ 
rable  !” 


•  From  Bloekwood’i  Masotlne. 

THE  HAUNTED  AND  THE  HAUNTERS; 

OR,  THE  HOUSE  AND  THE  BRAIN. 


A  FRIEND  of  mine,  who  is  a  man  of  j 
letters  and  a  philosopher,  said  to  me  one  | 
day,  as  if  between  jest  an<l  earnest : ; 
“Fancy!  since  ave  last  met,  I  have  dis- ' 
covered  a  haunted  house  in  the  midst  of 
London.” 

“  Keally  haunted  ? — and  by  what  ? — 
ghosts?” 

“  Well,  I  can’t  answer  these  questions; 
all  I  know  is  this — six  weeks  ago  I  and  , 
my  wife  were  in  search  of  a  furnished  | 
apartment.  Passing  a  quiet  street,  we  ■ 
saw  on  the  window  of  one  of  the  houses  a  | 
bill,  ‘  Apartments  Funiished.’  The  situa- ' 
lion  suited  us :  we  entered  the  house — 
liked  the  rooms — engaged  them  by  the 
week — and  left,  them  the  third  day.  No  ! 
power  on  earth  could  h.ave  reconciled  my 
wife  to  stay  longer ;  and  I  don’t  wonder 
at  it.” 

“  What  did  you  see  ?” 

“  Excuse  mo — 1  have  no  desire  to  be 
ridiculed  as  a  superstitious  dreamer — nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  I  ask  you  to  ac¬ 


cept  on  my  affirmation  what  you  would 
hold  to  be  incredible  without  the  evidence 
of  your  own  senses.  Let  me  only  say 
this,  it  was  not  so  much  wh.at  w’e  saw  or 
heard  (in  which  we  might  fairly  suppose 
that  we  were  the  dupes  of  our  own 
excited  fancy,  or  the  victims  of  imposture 
in  others)  timt  drove  us  aw'ay,  as  it  was 
an  undefimable  terror  which  seized  both  of 
us  whenever  w’e  passed  by  the  door  of  a 
certain  unfurnished  room,  in  which  we 
neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing.  And  the 
strangest  marvel  of  all  was,  that  for  once 
in  my  life  I  agreed  with  my  wife,  silly 
woman  though  she  be — and  allowed,  after 
the  third  night,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
stay  .a  fourth  in  that  house.  Accordingly, 
on  the  fourth  morning  I  summoned  the 
woman  who  kept  the  house  and  attended 
on  us,  .and  told  her  that  the  rooms  did 
not  quite  suit  us,  and  we  would  not  stay 
out  our  week.  She  said  dryly :  ‘  I  know 
why ;  you  have  staid  longer  than  any 
other  lodger.  Few  ever  staid  a  second 
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night ;  none  before  you  a  third.  But  I  ] 
take  it  they  have  been  very  kind  to  you.’  | 
“  ‘  They — who  ?’  I  asked,  aftecting  a 
smile.  I 

“  ‘  Why,  they  wlio  haunt  the  house, ! 
whoever  they  are.  I  don’t  mind  them  ;  I , 
remember  them  many  years  ago,  when  I  j 
lived  in  this  house,  not  as  a  servant ;  but  ^ 
I  know  they  will  be  the  death  of  me  some  j 
day.  I  don’t  care — I’m  old,  and  must  j 
die  soon  .anyhow  ;  and  then  I  shall  be  with  ; 
them,  and  in  this  house  still.’  The  woman  ’ 
spoke  with  so  dreary  a  calmness,  that 
really  it  was  a  sort  of  awe  that  prevented 
my  conversing  with  her  farther.  I  paid  ; 
for  my  week,  and  too  happy  wore  I  and  ; 


my  wife  to  get  oif  so  cheaj>ly.” 

“  You  excite  my  curiosity,”  said  I ; 
“nothing  I  should  like  better  than  to 
sleep  in  a  haunted  house.  Pi.ay  give  me 
the  address  of  the  one  which  you  left  so 
ignominiously.” 

!My  frien<l  g.ave  me  the  address ;  and 
wlun  we  ]tarte<l,  I  walked  straight  to¬ 
wards  the  house  thus  indicated. 

It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Ox¬ 
ford  street,  in  a  dull  but  respect.able 
thoroughfare.  I  found  the  house  shut  up 
— no  bill  at  the  window,  and  no  re.sponse 
to  my  kiuick.  As  I  was  turning  away,  a 
beer-boy,  collecting  pewter  pots  at  the 
neighboring  areas,  said  to  me :  “  Do  you 
waiit  any  one  at  tliat  house  sir  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  heard  it  was  to  be  let.” 

“  Let ! — why,  the  woman  who  kept  it 
is  dead — has  been  dead  these  three  weeks, 
and  no  one  can  be  found  to  stay  there, 

though  ^Ir.  J - offered  ever  so  much. 

He  offered  mother,  who  chars  for  him, 
i.*l  a  week  just  to  open  and  shut  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  she  would  not.” 

“  Would  not ! — and  why  ?” 

“  The  house  is  haunted ;  and  the  old 
wonnvn  who  kept  it  wjis  found  dead  in  her 
bed,  with  her  eyes  wide  open.  They  say 
the  devil  strangled  her.” 

“Pooh  ! — you  spe.ak  of  Mr.  J - .  Is 

be  the  owner  of  the  house 

“  Yes.” 

“  Where  does  he  live  ?” 

“  In  G - street.  No.  — .” 

“  What  is  he  ? — in  any  business?” 

“No,  sir — nothing  particular ;  a  single 
gentleman.” 

I  gave  the  pot-boy  the  gnatuity  earned 
by  his  liberal  information,  and  proceeded 

to  IMr.  J - ,  in  G - street,  which  was 

close  by  the  street  that  boasted  the 
haunted  house.  I  was  lucky  enough  to 


i 


find  Mr.  J - at  home — an  elderly  man, 

with  intelligent  countenance  and  prepos¬ 
sessing  manners. 

I  communic.ated  my  n.ame  .and  my  busi¬ 
ness  frankly.  I  said  I  heard  the  house 
u  asconshlered  to  be  haunted — that  I  had 
a  strong  de.sire  to  examine  a  house  with 
so  equivocal  a  reputation — that  I  should 
be  greatly  obliged  if  he  would  allow  me 
to  hire  it,  though  only  for  a  night.  I  was 
willing  to  pay  for  that  privilege  whatever 
he  might  be  inclined  to  ask.  “  Sir,”  said 

Mr.  J - ,  with  great  courtesy,  “the 

house  is  at  your  service,  for  as  short  or  as 
long  a  time  as  you  please.  Kent  is  out  of 
the  (jnestion — the  obligation  will  be  on 
my  side  should  you  be  .able  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  str.ange  phenomena  which 
at  jiresent  <leprive  it  of  all  value.  I  can  not 
let  it,  for  I  c.an  not  even  get  a  servant  to 
keep  it  in  order  or  answer  the  door.  Un¬ 
luckily  the  house  is  haunted,  if  I  may  use 
that  expri'ssion,  not  only  by  night,  but  by 
d.ay ;  though  .at  night  the  disturbances  .are 
of  a  more  unpleasant  and  sometimes  of  a 
more  alarming  ch.aracter.  The  poor  old 
wom.an  who  ^ied  in  it  three  weeks  ago 
was  a  jiauper  whom  I  took  out  of  a  work- 
house,  for  in  her  childhood  she  had  been 
known  to  some  of  my  family,  and  had 
once  been  in  such  good  circumstances 
that  she  rented  th.at  house  of  my  uncle. 
She  was  a  woman  of  superior  education 
and  strong  mind,  and  was  the  only  person 
I  could  ever  induce  to  remain  in  the 
house.  Indeed,  since  her  death,  which 
Avas  sudden,  and  the  coroner’s  inquest, 
which  gave  it  a  notoriety  in  the  neiglibor- 
hood,  I  have  so  despaired  of  finding  any 
person  to  take  charge  of  it,  much  more  a 
tenant,  that  I  would  willingly  let  it  rent 
free  for  a  year  to  any  one  Avho  would  pay 
its  rates  and  taxes.” 

“IIow  long  is  it  since  the  house  ac¬ 
quired  this  sinister  character  ?” 

“That  I  can  scarcely  tell  you,  but  very 
many  years  since.  The  old  Avoman  I 
spoke  of  said  it  Avas  haunted  Avhen  she 
rented  it  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago.  The  fact  is,  that  my  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  East-Indies,  .and  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  Company.  I  returned  to 
England  Last  year,  on  inheriting  the  foi’- 
tune  of  an  uncle,  amongst  Avhose  j»os8cs- 
sions  Avas  the  house  in  question.  I  found 
it  shut  up  and  uninhabited.  I  AA’.as  told 
that  it  was  haunted,  that  no  one  AA'ould 
inhabit  it.  I  smiled  at  Avh.at  seemed  to 
me  so  idle  a  story.  I  spent  .some  money 
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in  rppaintinjT  and  roofing  it — added  to  its 
old-feshioned  fiiniiture  a  few'  modem  arti¬ 
cles — advertised  it,  and  obtained  a  lodger 
for  a  year.  He  w'as  a  colonel  retired  on 
lialf-i)ay.  He  came  in  with  his  family,  a 
son  and  a  d.aughter,  and  four  or  five  ser¬ 
vants  :  they  all  left  the  house  the  next  day, 
and  although  they  deponed  that  they  had 
all  seen  something  different,  that  8f)me- 
thing  was  equally  temible  to  all,  I 
really  could  not  in  conscience  sue,  or 
even  blame  the  colonel  for  breach  of 
agreement.  Tlien  I  jmt  in  the  old  woman 
I  have  spoken  of,  and  she  w’as  empowered 
to  let  the  house  in  apartments.  I  never 
bad  one  lodger  who  staid  more  than 
three  days.  I  do  not  tell  you  their  sto¬ 
ries — to  no  two  lodgers  have  there  been 
exactly  the  same  phenomena  repeated. 
It  is  better  that  you  should  judge  for 
j'ourself,  than  enter  the  house  with  an 
imagination  influenced  by  previous  narra¬ 
tives  ;  only  be  prepared  to  see  and  to 
hear  something  or  other,  .and  take  what¬ 
ever  precautions  you  your.self  jilease.” 

“  Have  you  never  had  a  curiosity  your¬ 
self  to  pass  a  night  in  that  house  ?” 

“  Yes.  I  passed  not  a  night,  but  three 
hours  in  broad  daylight  alone  in  that 
house.  My  curiosity  is  not  satisfied,  but 
it  is  quenched.  I  have  no  desire  to  renew 
the  experiment.  You  can  not  complain, 
you  see,  sir,  that  I  am  not  sufliciently  can¬ 
did  ;  and  unless  your  interest  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  eager,  and  your  nerves  unusually 
strong,  I  honestly  add,  that  I  advise  you 
not  to  pass  a  night  in  that  house.” 

“  My  interest  m  exceedingly  keen,” 
said  I,  “  .and  though  only  a  coward  will 
boast  of  his  nerves  in  situations  wholly 
unfamiliar  to  him,  yet  mv  nerves  have 
lieen  seasoned  in  such  variety  of  danger 
that  I  have  the  right  to  rely  on  them — 
even  in  a  haunted  house.” 

Mr.  J -  said  very  little  more ;  he 

took  the  keys  of  the  house  out  of  his  bu¬ 
reau,  gave  them  to  me — and  thanking 
him  cordi.ally  for  his  frankness,  and  his 
urb.ane  concession  to  my  wish,  I  carried 
off  my  prize. 

Imp.atient  for  the  experiment,  as  soon 
as  I  reached  home,  I  summoned  my  con¬ 
fidential  servant — a  young  man  of  g.ay 
spirits,  fearless  temper,  and  as  free  from 
superstitious  prejudice  as  any  one  I  could 
think  of. 

“  F - ,”  said  I,  “  you  remember  in 

Germany  how  disappointed  we  were  at 
not  finding  a  ghost  in  that  old  castle, 
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w'hich  W'as  said  to  be  haunted  by  a  head¬ 
less  apparition  ? — well,  I  have  heard  of  a 
house  m  London  which,  I  have  reason  to 
hope,  is  decidedly  haunted.  I  mean  to 
sleep  there  to-night.  From  what  I  hear, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  something  will 
allow  itself  to  be  seen  or  to  be  heard — 
something,  perhaps,  excessively  horrible. 
Do  you  think,  if  I  take  you  with  me,  I 
m.ay  rely  on  your  presence  of  mind,  what¬ 
ever  may  happen  r” 

“  O  sir !  pray  trust  me,”  answered 
F - ,  grinning  with  delight. 

“Very  well, — then  here  are  the  keys 
of  the  house — this  is  the  address.  Go 
now’ — select  for  mo  any  bedroom  you 
please ;  and  since  the  house  has  not  been 
inhabited  for  weeks,  m.ake  up  a  good  fire 
— air  the  bed  well — see,  of  course,  that 
there  are  candles  as  well  as  fuel.  Take 
with  you  my  revolver  and  my  dagger — 
so  much  for  my  w’eapons — arm  yourself 
equally  w’ell ;  and  if  w’e  are  not  a  m.atch 
for  a  dozen  ghosts,  Ave  shall  be  but  a  sorry 
couple  of  Englishmen.” 

I  was  engaged  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
on  business  so  urgent  that  I  had  not  leisure 
to  think  much  on  the  nocturn.al  adventure 
to  which  I  had  plighted  my  honor.  I 
(lined  alone,  .and  very  late,  and  while  din¬ 
ing,  read,  as  is  my  habit.  The  volume  I 
selected  w’as  one  of  Macaulay’s  Ess.ay8.  I 
thought  to  myself  that  I  would  take  the 
book  w'ith  me;  there  was  so  much  of  health¬ 
fulness  in  the  style,  and  practical  life  in 
the  subjects,  that  it  would  serve  as  an 
antidote  against  the  influences  of  super¬ 
stitious  fancy. 

Accordingly,  about  half-past  nine,  I  put 
the  book  into  my  j)ocket,  and  strolled 
leisurely  towards  the  haunted  house.  I 
took  with  me  a  favorite  dog — an  exceed¬ 
ingly  shaip,  bold,  and  vigilant  bull-terrier 
— a  dog  fond  of  prowling  about  strange 
ghostly  corners  and  passages  at  night  in 
search  of  rats — a  dog  of  dogs  for  a  ghost. 

It  W’as  a  summer  night,  but  chilly,  the 
sky  somewhat  gloomy  and  overcast.  Still 
there  was  a  moon — fiiint  and  sickly,  but 
still  a  moon — and  if  the  clouds  permitted, 
after  midnight  it  would  be  brighter. 

I  reached  the  house,  knocked,  and  my 
serviint  opemed  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

“  All  right,  sir,  and  very  comfortable.” 

“  Oh !”  said  I,  rather  disappointed ; 
“  hjive  you  not  seen  nor  heard  any  thing 
remark.able  ?” 

“Well,  sir,  I  must  own  I  have  heard 
something  queer.” 
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“  What  ? — what  ?”  ]  seemed  fresh  and  new.  In  the  front-room 

“  The  sound  of  feet  pattering  behind  1 1  seated  myself^n  an  arm-chair.  F - 

me ;  and  once  or  twice  small  noises  like  placed  on  the  table  the  candlestick  with 
whispers  close  at  my  ear — nothing  more.”  ■  which  he  had  lighted  us.  I  told  him  to 
“  You  are  not  at  all  frightened  ?”  j  shut  the  door.  As  he  turned  to  do  so,  a 
“  I !  not  a  bit  of  it,  sir;”  and  the  man’s  |  chair  opposite  to  me  moved  from  the  wall 
bold  Umk  reassured  me  on  one  jwint —  quickly  and  noiselessly,  and  dropped  itself 
namely, that,  happen  what  might,  he  would  '  about  a  yard  from  my  own  chair  immedi- 
not  desert  me.  :  ately  fronting  it. 

We  were  in  the  hall,  the  street-door  !  “  Why,  this  is  better  than  the  turning- 

olosed,  and  my  attention  was  now  drawn  tables,”  said  I,  with  a  half-laugh — and  iis 
to  my  dog.  lie  had  at  first  ran  in  eager-  ,  I  laughed,  my  dog  put  back  bis  head  and 
ly  enough,  but  had  sneaked  back  to  the  j  howled. 

door,  and  was  scratching  and  whining  to  j  F - ,  coming  back,  h.ad  not  observed 

get  out.  After  patting  him  on  the  head,  1  the  movement  of  the  chair.  He  employed 
and  encouraging  him  gently,  the  dog  >  himself  now  in  stilling  the  dog.  I  eon- 
seemed  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  situa-  tinned  to  gaze  on  the  chair,  and  fancied 

tion,  and  followed  me  and  F - through  |  I  SJiw  on  it  a  pale  blue  misty  outline  of  a 

the  house,  but  keeping  close  at  my  heels  !  Iminan  figure,  but  afi  outline  so  indistinct 
instead  of  hurrying  inquisitively  in  a<l-  j  that  1  couhl  only  <listrust  my  own  vision, 
vance,  which  was  Ids  usual  and  normal  The  dog  now' was  quiet.  “  l*ut  back  that 

habit  in  all  strange  places.  We  first  j  chair  opposite  to  me,”  said  I  to  F - ; 

visited  the  subterranean  ap.artments,  the  !  “  jmt  it  back  to  the  wall.” 

kitchen  and  other  offices,  and  especially,  F - obeyed.  “  Was  that  you,  sir  ?” 

the  cellars,  in  which  last  there  were  two  s;d<l  he,  turning  abruptly, 
or  three  bottles  of  wine  still  left  in  a  bin,  j  “I — what?” 

covered  with  cobwebs,  and  evidently,  by  ,  “  Why,  something  struck  me.  I  felt  it 

their  apjK*arance,  undisturbed  for  m.any  sharply  on  the  shoulder — just  here.” 
years.  It  was  clear  that  the  ghosts  were  j  “  No,”  said  I.  ”  Hut  we  have  jugglers 
not  wine-bibbers.  For  the  rest  we  discov-  j  present,  and  though  we  may  not  <liscovcr 
ered  nothing  of  interest.  There  W'as  a  their  tricks,  we  shall  catch  t/iein  before 
gloomy  little  back-yard,  with  very  high  they  frighten 

walls.  The  stones  of  this  yard  were  very  I  We  did  not  stay  long  in  the  drawing- 
damp —  and  what  with  the  damp,  and  |  rooms — in  fact,  they  felt  so  damp  and  so 
what  with  the  dust  and  smoke-grime  on  chilly  that  I  w’as  glad  to  get  to  the  fire 
the  pavement,  our  feet  left  a  slight  im- !  up-stairs.  We  locked  the  doors  of  the 
pression  where  we  passe<l.  And  now' ajv  ,  drawing-rooms  —  a  )»recaution  which,  I 
peared  the  first  strange  phenomenon  wit-  ]  should  observe,  w'e  had  taken  with  all  the 
nessed  by  myself  in  this  strange  abode.  I  ;  rooms  w'e  lijuj  searched  below.  The  bed- 
saw,  just  before  me,  the  print  of  a  foot  room  my  servant  ha<l  selected  for  me  w.as 
suddenly  form  itself,  as  it  w'cre.  1  stop-  |  the  best  on  the  floor — a  large  one,  w'ith 
ped,  caught  hold  of  my  servant,  and  point-  ’  two  w'indow's  fronting  the  street.  The 
ed  to  it.  In  advance  of  that  footprint  as  fimr-posted  bed,  which  took  uj)  no  incon- 
suddenly  dropped  another.  We  both  saw' ,  siderable  space,  was  opposite  to  the  fire, 
it.  I  adv.anced  quickly  to  the  place;  the  '  w'hich  burned  clear  and  bright ;  a  door  in 
footprint  kept  advancing  before  me,  a  '  the  wall  to  the  left,  betw'cen  the  bed  and 
small  footprint — the  foot  of  a  child  :  the  I  the  window,  communicated  w'ith  the  room 
impression  w'as  too  faint  thoroughly  to  1  which  my  servant  appropriated  to  himself, 
distinguish  the  shape,  but  it  seemed  to  us  This  last  was  a  small  room  with  a  sofa-bed, 
both  that  it  w'as  the  print  of  a  naked  foot.- ''  and  had  no  communication  with  the  land- 
This  phenomenon  ceased  w'hen  w'e  arrived  :  ing-place — no  other  door  but  tlrnt  which 
at  the  opposite  wall,  nor  did  it  repeat  it-  j  conducted  to  the  bed-room  I  w  as  to  occu- 
self  on  returning.  We  remounted  the  py.  On  either  side  of  my  fire-place  w'as  a 
stairs,  and  entered  the  rooms  on  the  '  cupboard,  without  locks,  flushed  with  the 
ground-floor,  a  dining-|>arlor,  a  small  |  wall,  and  covered  w'ith  the  same  dull- 
back-parlor,  and  a  still  smaller  third  i  brown  paper.  We  examined  these  cuj»- 
roora  that  had  been  probably  appropria-  boards  —  only  hooks  to  suspend  female 
ted  to  a  fiaotman — all  still  as  death.  We  l  dresses  — nothing  else;  w'e  sounded  the 
then  visited  the  drawing-rooms,  which  1  walls — evidently  solid — the  outer  walls  of 
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the  building.  Il.iving  linished  the  survey  I 
of  ihese  apiirtinents,  wanned  myself  a  few  1 
inoments,  and  lighted  iny  cigar,  I  then,  j 

still  accompanied  by  F - ,  went  forth  to  ; 

complete  my  recomioiter.  In  the  landing'  | 
place  there  was  another  door ;  it  wjis 
closed  lirmly.  “  Sir,”  s;iitl  my  servant  in  [ 
surprise,  ”  I  unlocked  this  door  with  all  i 
the  others  when  I  first  came  ;  it  can  not  I 
have  got  locked  from  the  inside,  for  it  is  ! 
a - ”  j 


Before  he  had  finished  his  sentence,  the  j 
door,  which  neither  of  >is  then  was  touch-  | 
iiig,  oi>cnod  (piietly  of  itself.  AVe  looked  j 
at  e:u'h  other  a  single  instant.  The  s:nne  { 
thought  seized  Insth — some  human  agency  | 
might  be  detected  here.  I  rushed  in 
first,  my  servant  followe<l.  A  small  blank  > 
dreary  room  without  furniture  —  a  few: 
empty  boxes  and  hampiu's  in  a  corner — a  ■ 
small  window — the  shutters  closed — not  j 
even  a  fire-place — no  other  door  but  that  | 
by  which  we  had  entered — no  carpet  on  ! 
the  floor,  and  the  floor  seemed  very  old,  | 
uneven,  worm-eaten,  mended  here  and 
there,  :vs  was  shown  by  the  whiter  patches 
on  the  wood;  but  no  living  being,  and  no 
visible  place  in  which  a  living  being  could 
have  hidden.  As  we  st(K)d  gazing  round,  i 
the  door  by  which  we  hail  entered  closed 
as  quietly  as  it  had  before  o|K‘ned  :  we  | 
were  imprisoned. 

For  the  first  time  I  felt  a  creep  of  un- 
dctinable  horror.  Not  so  my  servant. 
“  Why,  they  don’t  think  to  trap  us,  sir; 

I  could  break  that  trumpery  door  with 
a  kick  of  my  foot.” 

“  Try  first  if  it  will  open  to  your  hand,” 
said  I,  shaking  off  the  vague  apprehension 
that  had  seized  me,  ”  while  I  open  the 
shutters  and  see  what  is  without.” 

I  unbarred  the  shutters — the  window 
looked  on  the  little  back-yard  I  have  be¬ 
fore  described  ;  there  was  no  ledge  with¬ 
out — nothing  but  sheer  deserent.  No  man 
getting  out  of  that  window  would  have 
found  any  footing  till  he  had  fallen  on  the 
stones  below. 

F - ,  meanwhile,  was  vainly  attempt¬ 

ing  to  open  the  door.  He  now  turned 
round  to  me,  and  asked  my  ]>ermission  to 
use  force.  And  1  should  here  state,  in 
justice  to  the  servant,  that,  far  from  evinc¬ 
ing  any  superstitious  terrors,  his  nerve, 
composure,  and  even  gayety  amidst  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  extraordinary  comjwlled 
my  admiration,  and  made  me  congratu¬ 
late  myself  on  having  secured  a  compan¬ 
ion  iu  every  way  fitted  to  the  occasion. 


I  willingly  gave  him  the  permission  he  re¬ 
quired.  But  though  he  was  a  remarka¬ 
bly  strong  man,  his  force  was  as  idle  as 
his  milder  efforts  ;  the  door  did  not  even 
shake  to  his  stoutest  kick.  Breathless 
and  panting  he  desisted.  I  then  tried  the 
door  myself,  equally  in  vain.  As  I  ceased 
from  the  eflbrt,  again  that  creep  of  horror 
came  over  me ;  but  this  time  it  was  more 
cold  and  stubborn.  1  felt  ns  if  some 
strange  and  ghastly  exhalation  were  rising 
up  from  the  chinks  of  that  rugged  floor, 
and  tilling  the  atmosphere  with  a  veno¬ 
mous  influence  hostile  to  human  life..  The 
door  now  very  slowly  and  quietly'  o|»ened 
as  of  its  own  accord.  We  precipitated 
ourselves  into  the  landing-place.  We 
both  saw  a  large  pale  light — as  large  as 
the  human  figure,  but  sha(H;less  and  unsub¬ 
stantial — move  before  us,  and  ascend  the 
stairs  that  led  from  the  landing  into  the 
attics.  I  followed  the  light,  and  my  ser¬ 
vant  followed  me.  It  entered,  to  the  right 
of  the  landing,  a  small  garret,  of  which 
the  door  stood  open.  I  entered  in  the 
same  instant.  The  light  then  collapsed 
into  a  small  globule,  exceedingly  brilliant 
and  vivid ;  rested  a  moment  on  a  bed  in 
the  corner,  quivered,  and  vanished.  We 
approached  the  bed  and  examined  it — a 
halt-tester,  such  us  is  commonly  found  in 
attics  devoted  to  servants.  On  the  draw¬ 
ers  that  stood  ne^r  it  we  perceived  an  ohl 
I  fiided  silk  kerchief,  with  the  needle  still 
left  in  the  rent  half-repaired.  The  ker¬ 
chief  W’as  covered  with  dust ;  probably  it 
I  had  belonged  to  the  old  woman  who  had 
I  last  died  iu  that  house,  and  this  might 
!  have  been  ber  sleeping-room.  I  had  suffi¬ 
cient  curiosity  to  ojK*n  the  drawers;  there 
were  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  female  dress, 
and  two  letters  tied  round  with  a  narrow 
j  ribbon  of  faded  yellow.  I  took  the  liber- 
1  ty  to  |)OS8es8  myself  of  the  letters.  We 
I  f  >und  nothing  else  in  the  room  worth  no- 
I  ticing — nor  did  the  light  reafijtear ;  but 
I  we  distinctly  heard,  as  we  turned  to  go,  a 
j  pattering  footfall  on  the  floor — just  before 
j  us.  We  went  through  the  other  attics, 

1  (iu  all  four,)  the  foot-fall  still  preceding 
i  us.  Nothing  to  lie  seen — nothing  but  the 
j  footfall  heard.  I  had  the  letters  in  my 
I  hand  :  just  us  I  was  descending  the  stairs 
I  I  distinctly  felt  my  wrist  seized,  and  a 
faint,  soft  eflbrt  made  to  draw  the  letters 
I  from  my  clasp.  I  only  held  them  the 
more  tightly,  and  the  efeirt  cea.sed. 

We  regained  the  bed-chamber  appro})ri- 
ated  to  myself,  and  1  then  remarked  that 
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my  dog  had  not  followed  us  when  we  had 
left  it.  He  was  thnisting  himself  close  to 
the  fire,  and  tremhling.  I  was  impatient 
to  examine  the  letters ;  and  while  I  read 
them,  my  8er\’ant  opened  a  little  hox  in 
which  ht  had  deposited  the  weapons  I 
had  ordered  him  to  bring ;  took  tliem  out, 
jdaced  them  on  a  table  close  at  my  l)ed- 
iiead,  and  then  occupied  himself  in  sooth¬ 
ing  the  dog,  who,  however,  seemed  to 
heed  him  very  little. 

The  letters  were  short — they  were  dat¬ 
ed  ;  the  dates  exactly  thirty-five  years 
ago.  They  were  evidently  from  a  lover 
to  his  mistress,  or  a  hnsban*!  to  some 
young  wife.  Not  only  the  terms  of  ex- 
]>ve8sion,  but  a  distinct  reference  to  a  form¬ 
er  voyage  indicated  the  writer  to  have 
been  a  sea-farer.  The  sjwlling  .and  hand¬ 
writing  were  those  of  a  man  imjMjrfectly 
e<lucated,  but  still  the  language  itself  was 
forcible.  In  the  expressions  of  endearment 
there  was  a  kind  of  rough  wild  love ;  but 
here  and  there  were  dark  unintelligible 
hints  at  some  secret  not  of  love — some 
secret  that  seemed  of  crime.  “  VVe  ought 
to  love  each  other,”  was  one  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  I  remember,  “  for  how  every  one 
else  w’ould  execrate  us  if  all  was  known.” 
Again:  “Don’t  let  any  one  be  in  the 
same  room  with  yon  at  night — you  talk  in 
your  sleep.”  And  again  :  “  What’s  done 
can’t  be  undone ;  and  I  tell  you  there’s 
nothing  against  us  unless  the  dead  could 
come  to  life.”  Here  there  was  under¬ 
lined  in  a  better  handwriting,  (a  female’s,) 
“  They  do  1”  At  the  end  of  the  letter 
latest  in  date  the  same  female  hand  had 
written  these  words:  “Lost  at  sea  the 
fourth  of  June,  the  same  day  as ” 

I  put  dowTi  the  letters,  and  began  to 
muse  over  tbeir  contents. 

Fearing,  however,  that  the  train  of 
thought  into  which  I  fell  might  unsteady 
my  nerves,  I  fully  determined  to  keep  my 
mind  in  a  fit  state  to  cope  with  whatever 
of  marvelous  the  advancing  night  might 
bring  forth.  I  roused  myself — laid  the 
letters  on  the  table — stirrefl  up  the  fire, 
which  was  still  bright  and  cheering — and 
opened  my  volume  of  Macaulay.  I  read 
qmetly  enough  till  about  half  past  eleven. 
1  then  threw  myself  dressed  upon  the  bed, 
and  told  my  servant  be  might  retire  to 
his  own  room,  but  must  keep  himself 
awake.  I  bade  him  leave  open  the  doors 
between  the  two  rooms.  Thus,  alone,  I 
kept  two  candles  burning  on  the  table  by 
my  bed-head.  I  placed  my  watch  beside 


!  the  w’eapons,  and  calmly  resumed  my  Ma- 
I  caulay.  Opjjosite  to  me  the  fire  burned 
I  clear ;  and  on  the  hearth-rug,  seemingly 
I  a.sleep,  lay  the  dog.  In  about  twenty 
!  minutes  I  felt  an  exceedingly  cold  air  pass 
by  my  cheek,  like  a  sudden  draught.  I 
fiuicied  the  door  to  my  right,  communica¬ 
ting  with  the  landing-place,  must  have  got 
open;  but  no  —  it  was  closed.  I  then 
I  turned  my  glance  to  my  left,  and  saw'  the 
I  fiame  of  the  candles  violently  swayed  as 
'  by  a  wind.  At  the  same  moment  the 
!  watch  beside  the  revolver  softly  slid  from 
I  the  table — softly,  softly — no  visible  h.and 
! — it  was  gone.  I  sprang  up,  seizing  the 
j  revolver  with  the  one  hand,  the  dagger 
1  with  the  other :  I  was  not  willing  that  my 
I  weapons  should  sharethe  fate  of  the  wahdi. 
Thus  armed,  I  looked  round  the  floor — no 
sign  of  the  watch.  Three  slow,  loud,  dis¬ 
tinct  knocks  w’ere  now  heard  at  the  bed¬ 
head  ;  my  servant  called  out :  “  Is  that 
you,  sir?” 

“  No ;  be  on  your  guard.” 

The  dog  now  roused  himself  and  sat  on 
his  haunches,  his  ears  moving  quickly 
backwards  and  forwards.  He  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  me  with  a  look  so  strange 
that  he  concentred  all  my  attention  on 
himself.  Slowly  he  rose  up,  all  his  hair 
bristling,  and  stood  i)erfectly  rigid,  and 
with  the  same  wild  stare.  I  had  no  time, 
however,  to  examine  the  dog.  Presently 
my  servant  emerged  from  his  room  ;  and 
if  I  ever  saw  horror  in  the  human  face,  it 
w’as  then.  I  should  not  have  recognized 
him  had  we  met  in  the  streets,  so  altered 
w'as  every  lineament.  He  passed  by  me 
quickly,  saying  in  a  w’hisper  that  seemed 
scarcely  to  come  from  his  lips  :  “  Run — 
run!  it  is  after  me!”  He  gained  the 
door  to  the  landing,  pulleil  it  open,  and 
rushed  forth.  I  followed  him  into  the 
landing  involuntarily,  calling  to  him  to 
stop ;  but,  without  heeding  me,  he  bound¬ 
ed  down  the  stairs,  clinging  to  the  balus¬ 
ters,  and  taking  several  steps  at  a  time.  I 
heard,  where  1  stood,  the  street-door  open 
— heard  it  again  clap  to.  I  was  left  alone 
in  the  haunted  house. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment  that  I  rem.ain- 
!  ed  undecided  whether  or  not  to  follow  my 
servant ;  pride  and  curiosity  alike  forbade 
I  so  dastardly  a  flight.  I  reentered  my 
I  room,  closing  the  door  after  me,  and  pro- 
I  ceeded  cautiously  into  the  interior  cham¬ 
ber.  I  encountered  nothing  to  justify  my 
I  servant’s  terror.  I  again  carefully  exam- 
I  ined  the  walls,  to  see  if  there  were  any 
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conoealfd  «loor.  I  could  find  no  trace 
of  one — not  even  a  seam  in  the  duU- 
brown  paper  with  which  the  room  was 
hung.  How,  then,  had  the  Tiiinc,  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  which  had  so  scared  him,  ob- 
taine<l  ingress  except  through  my  own 
chamV>er  V 

I  returned  to  my  room,  shut  and  locked 
the  door  that  ojKMie<i  uj>on  the  interior 
one,  and  stood  on  the  hearth,  ex(K>ctant 
and  prepared,  I  now  perceived  that  the 
dog  had  slunk  into  an  angle  of  the  wall, 
and  w:i8  pressing  himself  close  against  it, 
as  if  literally  striving  to  force  his  way  into 
it.  1  approached  the  animal  and  sp«)ke  to 
it ;  the  jM>or  brute  was  evi<lently  beside 
itself  with  terror.  It  showed  all  its  teeth, 
the  slaver  dro}>ping  from  its  jaws,  and 
would  eertainly  have  bitten  me  if  I  had 
touehe<l  it.  It  did  not  seem  to  recognize 
me.  Whoever  has  seen  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  a  rabbit  fiiscinated  by  a  serjwnt, 
cowering  in  a  corner,  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  anguish  which  the  dog  exhibited. 
Finding  all  efforts  to  soothe  the  .animal 
in  vain,  and  fearing  th.at  his  bite  might  be 
as  venomous  in  that  state  as  if  in  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  hydrophobia,  I  left  him  alone, 
placed  my  weapons  on  the  tabh*  beside 
the  fire,  seated  myself^  and  recommenced 
my  Macauhay. 

Perhaps,  in  order  not  to  appear  seeking 
credit  for  a  cour.age,  or  r.ather  a  coolness, 
which  the  reader  may  conceive  I  exagge¬ 
rate,  I  may  bo  pardoned  if  I  pause  to  in¬ 
dulge  ill  one  or  two  egotistical  remarks. 

As  I  hold  presence  of  mind,  or  wh.at  is 
called  courage,  to  be  precisely  projwr- 
tioned  to  familiarity  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  th.at  lead  to  it,  so  I  should  say 
that  I  had  been  long  sufficiently  familiar 
with  all  experiments  that  apjiertain  to  the 
Marvelous.  I  h.ad  witnessed  many  very 
extraordinary  phenomena  in  various  parts 
of  the  world — phenomena  that  would  be 
either  totally  disbelieved  if  I  stated  them, 
or  ascribed  to  8upern.atural  agencies. 
Now,  my  theory  is,  that  the  Supernatural 
is  the  Impossible,  and  that  what  is  c.alled 
supernatural  is  only  a  something  in  the 
laws  of  nature  of  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  ignorant.  Therefore,  if  a  ghost 
rise  before  me,  I  have  not  the  right  to 
s.ay,  “  So,  then,  the  supernatural  is  possi¬ 
ble,”  but  rather,  “  So,  then  the  appari¬ 
tion  of  a  ghost  is,  contrary  to  received 
opinion,  within  the  laws  of  nature— that 
is,  not  supernatural.” 

Now,  in  all  that  I  had  hitherto  witness¬ 


ed,  and  indeed  in  all  the  wonders  which 
the  amateurs  of  mystery  in  our  age  reconl 
as  facts,  a  material  living  agency  is  always 
required.  On  the  Continent  you  will  find 
still  magicians  who  assert  that  they  can 
raise  spirits.  Assume  for  the  moment 
that  they  assert  truly,  still  the  living  ma¬ 
terial  form  of  the  magician  is  present ; 
:uid  he  is  the  material  agency  by  which, 
from  some  constitutioiiiil  |K*culiaritie'8,  cer¬ 
tain  strange  phenomena  are  represented 
to  your  natural  senses. 

Accept,  again,  as  truthful,  the  tales  of 
Spirit  Manifestation  in  America — musical 
or  other  sounds — writings  on  pajH*r,  pro- 
ductnl  by  no  discernible  hand — articles  of 
furniture  moved  without  apparent  human 
agency — or  the  actual  sight  and  touch  of 
hands,  to  which  no  bodies  seem  to  be¬ 
long — still  there  must  be  found  the  mkdi- 
TM  or  living  being,  with  constitutional  pe¬ 
culiarities  capable  of  obtaining  these  signs. 
In  fine,  in  all  such  marvels,  supposing 
even  that  there  is  no  imjiosture,  there 
must  be  a  human  being  like  ourselves,  by 
whom,  or  through  whom,  the  effects  pre¬ 
sented  to  hutuan  beings  are  produced.  It 
is  so  with  the  now  familiar  pheiumiena  of 
mesnierism  or  electro-biology ;  the  mind 
of  the  person  operated  on  is  .affe<*ted 
through  a  material  living  agent.  Nor, 
suj)j>osing  it  true  that  a  mesmerized  pa¬ 
tient  can  respond  to  the  will  or  passes  of 
a  mesmerizer  a  hundred  miles  distant,  is 
the  rosjK)nse  less  occasioned  by  a  material 
being ;  it  m.ay  be  through  a  material  fluid 
— call  it  Electric,  call  it  Odic,  call  it  what 
j'ou  will — which  has  the  power  of  tiavers- 
ing  space  .and  passing  obstacles,  that  the 
matcrijil  effect  is  communic.ated  from  one 
to  the  other.  Hence  all  th.at  I  had  hith¬ 
erto  witnessed,  or  ex|>ected  to  witness,  in 
this  strange  house,  I  believed  to  be  occ.a- 
sioned  through  some  agency  or  medium 
.as  mortal  as  myself;  and  this  idea  nect*8- 
sarily  prevented  the  awe  with  which  those 
who  regard  as  supernatural  things  th.at 
are  not  within  the  onlinary  operations  of 
nature,  might  have  been  impressed  by  the 
adventures  of  that  memorable  night. 

As,  then,  it  was  my  conjecture  that  all 
that  was  presented,  or  would  be  present- 
I  ed,  to  my  senses,  must  originate  in  some 
human  being  gifted  by  constitution  with 
the  power  so  to  present  them,  and  h.aving 
some  motive  so  to  do,  I  felt  an  interest  in 
my  theory  which,  in  its  way,  was  rather 
philosophical  than  superstitious.  And  I 
can  sincerely  say  that  1  was  in  as  tranquil 
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a  temper  for  observation  as  any  practical  | 
exi»erimentali8t  could  be  in  awaiting  the  ' 
effects  of  some  rare  though  |>erha]is  |>cril- ' 
ous  chemical  combination.  Of  course,  i 
the  more  I  kept  my  mind  detached  from 
fancy,  the  more  the  temper  fitted  for  j 
observation  would  1>e  obtained ;  and  I  ' 
therefore  riveted  eye  and  thought  on  the  ' 
strong  daylight  sense  in  the  page  of  my  ; 
M  acaulay.  i 

I  now  became  aware  that  something  in¬ 
terposed  between  the  page  and  the  light ! 
— the  page  was  ovei*sha«lowcd  :  I  looked  ] 
up,  and  I  saw  what  I  shall  find  it  verv  ' 
ditiicult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  describe,  ; 

It  was  a  Darkness  shaping  itself  out  of ; 
the  air  in  very  undefined  outline.  I  can 
not  s.ay  it  was  of  a  human  form,  and  yet 
it  had  more  resemblance  to  a  human  form,  ' 
or  rather  shadoAV,  than  any  thing  else.  ' 
As  it  stood,  wholly  apart  and  distinct  • 
from  the  air  and  the  light  around  it,  its  ■ 
dinwnsions  seemed  gigantic,  the  summit  j 
nearly  touched  the  ceiling.  While  I  ' 
gazed,  a  feeling  of  intense  cold  seized  me.  i 
An  iceberg  before  me  could  not  more 
h.ave  chilled  me  ;  nor  could  the  cold  of  an  i 
iceberg  hav'e  been  more  jmrely  physical.  ! 
I  feel  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  cold 
caused  by  fear.  As  I  continued  to  gaze, 

I  thought — but  this  I  can  not  say  with 
))recision — that  I  distinguished  two  eyes 
looking  down  on  me  from  the  hight.  One 
moment  I  seemed  to  distinguish  them 
clearly,  the  next  they  a(*emed  gone  ;  but 
still  two  rays  of  a  pale-blue  light  frequent¬ 
ly  shot  through  the  darkness,  as  from 
the  hight  on  which  I  half-believed,  halt- 
doubted,  that  I  had  encountere<l  the  eyes. 

I  strove  to  sp<‘ak — ^my  voice  utterly 
failed  me  ;  I  could  only  tliink  to  myself: 
“  Is  this  fear  ?  it  is  not  fear !”  I  strove  to 
rise — in  vain ;  I  felt  as  if  weighed  down 
by  an  irresistible  force.  Indeed,  my  im- 
]>ression  was  that  of  an  immense  and 
overwhelming  Power  opposed  to  my  vo¬ 
lition  ;  that  sense  of  utter  inadequacy  to 
coj)e  with  a  force  beyond  men’s,  which 
one  may  feel  j^ysieally  in  a  storm  at  sea, 
in  a  conflagration,  or  when  confronting 
some  terrible  wild  beast,  or  rather,  per¬ 
haps,  the  shark  of  the  ocean,  I  felt  moral¬ 
ly.  Opposed  to  my  will  was  another  will, 
as  fill-  supeiior  to  its  strength  as  storm, 
fire,  and  shark  are  superior  in  material 
force  to  the  force  of  men. 

And  now,  as  this  impression  grew  on 
me,  now  came,  at  last,  horror — horror  to 
a  degree  that  no  words  can  convey.  Still 


I  retained  pride,  if  not  courage ;  and  in 
my  own  mind  I  said,  “  This  is  horror,  but 
it  is  not  fear ;  unless  I  fear,  I  can  not  bo 
harmed  ;  my  reason  rejects  this  thing  ;  it 
is  an  illusion — I  do  not  fear.”  With  a 
violent  eftbit  I  succeeded  at  last  in  stretch¬ 
ing  out  my  hand  towards  the  weapon  on 
the  table:  ns  I  did  so,  on  the  arm  and 
shoulder  I  received  a  strange  shock,  and 
my'  arm  fell  to  iny  side  powerless.  And 
now,  to  add  to  my  hoiTor,  the  light  be¬ 
gan  slowly  to  W'ane  from  the  candles — 
they  were  not  .as  it  were,  extinguished, 
but  their  flame  seemed  very  gradually 
withdrawn:  it  was  the  s:ime  with  the  fire 
— the  light  was  extracted  from  the  fuel; 
in  a  few  minutes  the  room  was  in  utter 
darkness.  The  dread  that  came  over  me, 
to  be  thus  in  the  dark  with  that  dark 
Thing,  whose  power  was  so  intensely  felt, 
brought  a  reaction  of  nerve.  In  fact, 
terror  had  reached  that  climax,  that  eith¬ 
er  my  senses  must  have  deserted  me,  or  I 
must  have  burst  through  the  spell.  1  did 
burst  through  it.  I  found  voice,  though 
the  voice  was  a  shriek.  I  remember  that 
I  broke  forth  with  words  like  these — ”  I 
do  not  fear,  my  soul  does  not  fear and 
.at  the  same  time  I  found  the  strength  to 
rise.  Still  in  that  j)rofound  gloom  I  rush¬ 
ed  to  one  of  the  windows — tore  aside  the 
curtain — flung  open  the  shutters  ;  my  first 
thought  was — light.  And  when  I  saw 
the  moon  high,  clear,  and  calm,  I  felt  a 
joy  that  .almost  compensated  t()r  the  ])re- 
vious  terror.  There  w.as  the  moon,  there 
was  .also  the  light  from  the  gas-lamps  in 
i  the  deserted  slumberous  street.  I  turned 
1  to  look  back  into  the  room ;  the  moon 
!  penetrated  its  shadow  very  palely  and 
partially — but  still  there  w'.as  light.  The 
d.ark  Thing,  whatever  it  might  be,  w.as 
j  gone — except  that  I  could  yet  see  a  dim 
I  shadow,  which  seemed  the  sh.adow  of  that 
I  shade,  against  the  op|>osite  avail. 

My  eye  now  rested  on  the  table,  and 
from  under  the  table  (which  was  without 
cloth  or  cover — an  old  mahogany  round 
table)  there  rose  a  hand,  visible  ns  far  as 
the  wrist.  It  w.as  a  hand,  seemingly,  as 
much  of  Hi's!!  and  blood  as  my  own,  but 
the  hand  of  an  aged  person — lean,  wrink¬ 
led,  small  too  —  a  woman’s  hand.  That 
hand  very  softly' closed  on  the  two  letters 
I  that  lay'  on  the  table :  hand  and  letters 
I  both  vanished.  There  then  came  the 
I  same  three  loud  measured  knocks  1  had 
j  heard  at  the  bt*d-head  before  this  extra- 
{  ordinary  drama  had  commenced. 
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As  those  sounds  slowly  ceased,  I  felt  and  thicker  and  more  wildly  confused  in 
the  whole  room  vibrate  sensibly  ;  and  at  their  movements. 

the  far  end  there  rose,  as  from  the  floor,  The  closet  door  to  the  right  of  the  fire- 
sparks  or  globules  like  bubbles  of  light,  place  now  opened,  and  from  the  aperture 
many-colored  —  green,  yellow,  fire-red,  there  came  the  form  of  a  woman,  aged, 
azure,  irp  and  down,  to  and  fro,  hither.  In  her  hand  she  hehl  letters — the  very 
thither,  as  tiny  Will-o’-the-wisps,  the  letters  over  which  I  had  seen  tAe  Hand 
sparks  moved,  slow  or  swift,  each  at  its  close ;  and  behind  her  I  hoard  a  footstep, 
own  caprice.  A  chair  (as  in  the  drawing-  She  turned  round  as  if  to  listen,  and  then 
room  below)  was  now  advanced  from  the  she  oj>ened  the  letters  and  seemed  to  read ; 
wall  without  apparent  agency,  and  placed  and  over  her  shoulder  I  saw  a  livid  face, 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Sud-  the  face  as  of  a  man  long  drowned — 
denly  as  forth  from  the  chair,  there  grew  bloated,  bleached — sea-weed  tangled  in 
a  Shape — .a  woman’s  shape.  It  was  dis-  its  drij)ping  hair ;  and  at  her  feet  lay  a 
tinet  as  a  shape  of  life — ghastly  as  a  shape  form  as  of  a  corpse,  an<i  beside  the  corpse 
of  death.  The  face  wivs  that  of  youth,  there  cowered  a  child,  a  miserable  squalid 
w'ith  a  strange  mournful  beauty;  the  child,  with  famine  in  its  cheeks  and  fear  in 
throat  and  shoulders  were  bare,  the  rest  its  eyes.  And  as  I  looke<l  in  the  old  wo¬ 
of  the  form  in  a  loose  robe  of  cloudy  man’s  face,  the  wrinkles  and  lines  van- 
white.  It  began  sleeking  its  long  yellow  ished,  and  it  became  a  face  of  youth — 
hair,  which  tell  over  its  shouhlers ;  its  hard-eyed,  stony,  but  still  youth  ;  and  the 
eyes  were  not  turned  towards  me,  but  to  Shadow  darted  forth,  and  darkened  over 
the  door ;  it  seemed  listening,  Avatching,  these  phantoms  as  it  had  darkened  over 
waiting.  The  shadow  of  the  shade  in  the  the  last. 

background  grew  darker;  and  .again  I  Nothing  now  was  left  but  the  Sha<low, 
tho)ight  I  beheld  the  eyes  gleaming  out  and  on  that  tny  eyes  were  intently  li.xed, 
from  the  summit  of  the  shadow — eyes  till  again  eyes  grow  out  of  the  shadow — 
ti.ved  u|>on  that  shape.  '  m.alignant,  serpent  eyes.  And  the  bub- 

As  if  from  the  door,  though  it  did  not  bles  of  light  .again  rose  and  fell,  and  in 
open,  there  grew  out  another  shape,  their  disordered,  irregular,  turbulent 
equally  distinct,  equally  ghastly — a  man’s  maze,  mingled  with  the  wan  moonlight, 
shape — .a  young  man’s.  It  was  in  the  And  now  from  these  globules  themselves, 
dress  of  the  Last  century,  or  rather  in  a  as  from  the  shell  of  .an  egg,  monstrous 
likeness  of  such  dress;  for  both  the  m.ale  things  burst  out ;  the  air  grew  filled  with 
shape  and  the  fem.ale,  though  defined,  them ;  larva)  so  bloodless  and  so  hideous 
were  evidently  unsubst.antial,  imj)alpable  that  I  can  in  no  way  describe  them  ex- 
— simulacra — phantasms;  .and  there  w.as  cept  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  swarm- 
something  incojtgruous,  grotesque,  yet  ittg  life  which  the  solar  microscope  biings 
fearful,  in  the  contr.ast  between  the  elabo-  before  his  eyes  in  a  drop  of  w.ater — things 
rate  finery,  the  courtly  precision  of  that  transparent,  supple,  agile,  chasing  each 
old-fashioned  garb,  with  its  ruffles  and  other,  devouring  each  other — forms  like 
lace  and  buckles,  and  the  corpse-like  as-  naught  ever  beheld  by  the  naked  eye. 
peel  .and  ghost-like  stillness  of  the  Hitting  As  the  shapes  were  without  symmetry,  so 
we.arer.  Just  as  the  m.ale  shape  jq)-  their  movements  were  without  order.  In 
pro.ached  the  female,  the  dark  .Sh.adow  their  very  v.agraneles  there  was  no  sport ; 
started  from  the  w.all,  all  three  for  a  mo-  they  came  round  me  and  round,  thicker 
merit  wTapped  in  d.arkness.  When  the  and  faster  and  swifter,  swarming  over  my 
p.ale  light  returned,  the  two  phantoms  he.ad,  crawling  over  my  right  arm,  which 
were  as  if  in  the  grasp  of  the  Shadow  that  was  outstretched  in  involuntary  command 
towered  between  them  ;  and  there  was  a  .against  .all  evil  beings.  Sometimes  I  felt 
blood-.stain  on  the  bre.ast  of  the  female  ;  myself  touched,  but  not  by  them  ;  invisi- 
and  the  ph.autorn-male  was  leaning  on  its  ble  hands  touched  me.  ()nce  I  felt  the 
ph.antom  sword,  and  blood  seemed  trick-  clutch  as  of  cold  soft  fingers  .at  my  throat, 
ling  fast  from  the  ruffles,  from  the  Lace;  I  was  still  eipially  conscious  that  if  I  gave 
and  the  darkness  of  the  intermediate  Sh.a-  way  to  fear  I  should  be  in  bodily  peril ; 
dow  swallowed  them  up — they  were  gone,  and  I  concentre*!  all  my  faculties  in  the 
And  again  the  bubbles  of  light  shot,  and  single  fi>cus  of  resisting,  stubborn  will, 
sailed,  and  undulated,  growing  thicker  And  I  turned  my  sight  from  the  Shadow 
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— above,  all  from  those  strange  serpent 
eyes — eyes  that  had  now  become  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible.  For  there,  though  in 
naught  else  around  me,  I  was  aware  that 
there  was  a  WILL,  and  a  will  of  intense, 
creative,  working  evil,  which  might  crush 
down  my  own. 

The  pale  atmosphere  in  the  room  began 
now  to  redden  as  if  in  the  air  of  some 
near  conflagration.  The  larva;  grew 
lurid  as  things  that  live  in  fire.  Again 
the  room  vibrated  ;  again  were  heard  the 
three  measured  knocks;  and  again  all 
things  were  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness 
of  the  dark  shadoM’,  as  if  out  of  that  dark¬ 
ness  all  had  come,  into  that  darkness  all 
returned. 

As  the  gloom  receded,  the  Shadow  was 
wholly  gone.  Slowly  as  it  had  been  with¬ 
drawn,  the  flame  grew  again  into  the  can¬ 
dles  on  the  table,  again  into  the  fuel  in 
the  grate.  The  whole  room  came  once 
more  calmly,  healthfully  into  sight. 

The  two  doors  were  still  closed,  the 
door  communicating  with  the  servant’s 
room  still  locked.  In  the  corner  of  the 
wall,  into  which  he  had  so  convulsively 
niched  himself,  lay  the  dog.  I  called  to 
him — ^no  movement ;  I  approached — the 
animal  was  dead  ;  his  eyes  protruded ;  his 
tongue  out  of  his  mouth  ;  the  froth  gath¬ 
ered  round  his  jaws.  I  took  him  in  my 
arms ;  I  brought  him  to  the  Arc ;  I  felt 
acute  grief  for  the  loss  of  my  poor  favor¬ 
ite — acute  self-reproach ;  I  accused  my¬ 
self  of  his  death  ;  I  imagined  he  had  died 
of  fright.  But  what  was  my  surpi'ise  on 
flnding  that  his  neck  was  actually  broken 
— actually  twisted  out  of  the  vertebra;. 
Had  this  been  done  in  the  dark  ? — must  it 
not  have  been  by  a  hand  human  as  mine  ? 
— must  there  not  liave  been  a  human 
agency  all  the  while  in  that  room  ?  (iood 
cause  to  suspect  it.  I  can  not  tell.  I  can 
not  do  more  than  state  the  fact  fairly  ;  the 
reader  may  draw  his  own  inference. 

Another  surprising  circumstance — my 
watch  was  restored  to  the  table  from 
which  it  had  been  so  mysteriously  with¬ 
drawn  ;  but  it  had  stopped  at  the  very 
moment  it  was  so  withdrawn ;  nor,  des¬ 
pite  all  the  skill  of  the  watchmaker,  has  it 
ever  gone  since — that  is,  it  will  go  in  a 
strange  erratic  way  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  comes  to  a  dead  stop — it  is  worth¬ 
less. 

Nothing  more  chanced  for  the  rest  of 
the  night.  Nor,  indeed,  had  I  long  to 
wait  liMefore  the  dawn  broke.  Not  till  it 


[November, 

was  broad  daylight  did  I  quit  the  haunted 
house.  Before  I  did  8t>,  I  revisited  the 
little  blind  room  in  which  my  servant  and 
myself  had  been  for  a  lime  imprisoned.  I 
had  a  strong  impression — for  which  I 
could  not  account — that  from  th;it  room 
had  originated  the  mechanism  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena — if  I  may  use  the  term — which 
had  been  experienced  in  my  chamber. 
And  though  I  entered  it  now  in  the  clear 
day,  with  the  sun  |»eering  through  the 
filmy  window,  I  still  felt,  as  I  stood  on  its 
floor,  the  creep  of  the  horror  which  I  had 
first  there  expei  ienced  the  night  before, 
and  which  had  been  so  much  aggravated 
by  what  had  j)a88ed  in  my  own  chamber. 
I  could  not,  indeed,  bear  to  stay  more 
than  half  a  minute  within  those  walls.  I 
descended  the  stairs,  and  again  1  heard 
the  footfall  before  me  ;  and  when  I  opened 
the  street-door,  I  thought  I  could  distin¬ 
guish  a  very  low  laugh.  I  gained  my  own 
home,  expecting  to  find  my  runaway  ser¬ 
vant  there.  But  he  had  not  presented 
himself;  nor  did  I  hear  more  of  him  for 
three  days,  when  I  received  a  letter  from 
him,  dated  from  Liverpool,  to  this  eflect : 

“  Honored  Sir  :  I  humbly  entreat  your 
pardon,  though  I  can  scarcely  hope  that 
you  will  think  I  deserve  it,  unless — which 
Heaven  forbid  ! — you  saw  what  I  did.  I 
feel  that  it  will  be  years  before  I  can  re¬ 
cover  myself ;  and  as  to  being  fit  for  ser¬ 
vice,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  going  to  my  brother-in-law  at  Mel¬ 
bourne.  The  ship  s.ail8  to-morrow.  Per¬ 
haps  the  long  vovage  may  set  me  up.  I 
do  nothing  now  \)ut  start  and  tremble, 
and  fancy  it  is  behind  me.  I  humbly  beg 
you,  honored  sir,  to  order  my  clothes,  and 
whatever  wages  are  due  to  me,  to  be  sent 
to  my  mother’s,  at  Walworth — John 
knows  her  address.” 

The  letter  ended  with  additional  apolo¬ 
gies,  somewhat  incoherent,  and  explana¬ 
tory  details  as  to  effects  that  had  been 
under  the  M'riter’s  charge. 

This  flight  may  )>erhaps  warrant  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  man  wished  to  go  to  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  had  been  somehow  or  other 
fraudulently  mixed  up  with  the  events  of 
the  night.  I  say  nothing  in  refutation  of 
that  conjecture ;  rather,  I  suggest  it  as 
one  that  would  seem  to  many  persons  the 
most  probable  solution  of  improbable  oc¬ 
currences.  My  own  theory  remaineil  un¬ 
shaken.  I  returned  in  the  evening  to  the 
house,  to  bring  away  in  a  hack  cab  the 
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things  I  had  left  there,  with  iny  poor 
dog’s  body.  In  this  task  I  was  not  dis¬ 
turbed,  nor  did  any  incident  worth  note 
befall  me,  except  that  still,  on  ascending 
and  descending  the  stairs,  1  heard  the 
same  footfall  in  advance.  On  leaving  the 

bouse,  I  went  to  jMr.  .1 - ’s.  lie  was  at 

home.  1  returned  him  the  keys,  told  him 
that  my  curiosity  was  sufficiently  gratified, 
and  w:is  about  to  relate  quickly  what  had 
passed,  when  he  sto})pcd  me,  and  said, 
though  with  much  politeness,  that  he  had 
no  longer  any  interest  in  a  mystery  which 
none  had  ever  solved. 

1  determined  at  least  to  tell  him  of  the 
two  letters  I  had  read,  as  well  as  of  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  they  had 
disappeared,  and  I  then  inquired  if  he 
thought  they  had  been  addressed  to  the 
woman  who  had  died  in  the  house,  and  if 
there  were  any  thing  in  her  early  history 
which  could  possibly  contirm  the  dark  sus¬ 
picions  to  which  the  letters  gave  rise. 

Mr.  J -  seemed  startled,  and,  after 

musing  a  few  moments,  answered ;  “  I 
know  but  little  of  the  woman’s  earlier  his¬ 
tory,  except,  as  I  before  told  you,  that 
lier  family  were  known  to  mine.  But  you 
revive  some  vague  reminiscences  to  her 
prejudice.  I  will  make  inquiries  and  in¬ 
form  you  of  their  result.  Still,  even  if  we 
could  ailmit  the  popular  superstition  that 
a  person  who  had  been  either  the  perpe¬ 
trator  or  the  victim  of  dark  crimes  in  life 
could  revisit,  as  a  restless  spirit,  the  scene 
in  which  those  crimes  liad  been  com¬ 
mitted,  I  should  observe  that  the  house 
was  infested  by  strange  sights  and  sounds 
before  the  old  woman  died — you  smile — 
what  would  you  say  ?” 

“  I  would  say  this,  that  I  am  convinced, 
if  we  could  get  to  the  bottom  of  these 
mysteries,  we  should  find  a  living  human 
agency.” 

“  What!  you  believe  it  is  all  an  im]K)s- 
ture  ?  for  what  object 

“  Not  an  imposture  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  If  suddenly  I  were  to 
sink  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  you 
could  not  awake  me,  but  in  that  sleep 
could  answer  questions  with  an  accuracy 
which  I  could  not  pretend  to  when  awake 
— tell  you  what  money  you  had  in  your 
pocket — nay,  describe  your  very  thoughts 
— it  is  not  necessarily  an  imj)osture,  any 
more  than  it  is  necessarily  supernatural. 
I  should  be,  unconsciously  to  myself,  un¬ 
der  a  mesmeric  influence,  conveyed  to  me 
from  a  distance  by  a  human  being  who 


had  acquired  power  over  me  by  previous 
rapport.'' 

“Granting  mesmerism,  so  far  carried, 
to  be  a  fact,  you  are  right.  And  you 
would  infer  from  this  that  a  mesmerizer 
might  |)roduce  the  extraordinary  effects 
you  and  others  have  witnessed  over  inan¬ 
imate  objects — fill  the  air  with  sights  and 
[  sounds  ?” 

“  Or  impress  our  senses  with  the  belief 
!  in  them — we  never  having  been  en  rajport 
I  with  the  person  •acting  on  us?  No. 

I  What  is  commonly  called  mesmerism 
I  could  not  do  this ;  but  there  may  be  a 
I  power  akin  to  mesmerism,  and  8Uj>erior  to 
It — the  power  that  in  the  old  days  was 
called  Magic.  That  such  a  power  may 
extend  to  all  inanimate  objects  of  matter, 
I  do  not  say ;  but  if  so,  it  would  not  I>e 
against  nature,  only  a  rare  power  in  na¬ 
ture  which  might  be  given  to  constitu¬ 
tions  with  certain  peculiarities,  and  culti¬ 
vated  by  practice  to  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree.  That  such  a  power  might  extend 
over  the  dead  —  that  is,  over  certain 
,  thoughts  and  memories  that  the  dead  may 
still  retain — and  compel,  not  that  which 
:  ought  properly  to  be  called  the  Soli.,  and 
which  is  far  beyond  human  reach,  but 
:  rather  a  phantom  of  what  has  been  most 
earth-.staiued  on  earth,  to  make  itself  aj>- 
jiarent  to  our  senses — is  a  very  ancient 
though  obsolete  theory,  upon  Avhich  I  will 
hazard  no  opinion.  But  I  do  not  con¬ 
ceive  the  power  would  be  sujicrnatural. 
Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  from  an 
experiment  which  Paracelsus  describes  as 
not  difficult,  and  which  the  author  of  the 
Curiosities  of  Literature  cites  as  creilible : 
A  flower  jierishcs ;  you  bum  it.  What¬ 
ever  were  the  elements  of  that  flower 
while  it  lived  are  gone,  dispersed,  yon 
know  not  whither ;  you  can  never  dis¬ 
cover  nor  re-collect  them.  But  you  can, 
by  chemistry,  out  of  the  burnt  dust  of 
that  flower,  raise  a  spectrum  of  the  flower, 
just  as  it  seemed  in  life.  It  may  be  the 
same  with  a  human  being.  The  soul  has 
as  much  escaped  you  as  the  essence  or 
elements  of  the  flower.  Still  you  may 
make  a  spectrum  of  it.  And  this  phan¬ 
tom,  though  in  the  popular  superstition  it 
is  held  to  be  the  soul  of  the  departed, 
must  not  be  confounded  Avith  the  true 
soul ;  it  is  but  the  eidolon  of  the  dead 
form.  Hence,  like  the  best- attested  sto¬ 
ries  of  ghosts  or  spirits,  the  thing  that 
most  strikes  us  is  the  absence  of  what  we 
1  hold  to  be  soul — that  is,  of  superior  eman- 
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cipated  intelligence.  They  come  for  little 
or  no  object ;  they  seldom  speak,  if  they 
do  come  ;  they  utter  no  ideas  almve  that 
of  an  ordinary  person  on  earth.  These 
Americtvn  spii-it-seers  have  jmblishcd  vol¬ 
umes  of  communications  in  prose  and 
vjrsc,  which  they  assert  to  be  given  in 
the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  dead 
— Shakspeare,  Bacon  —  Heaven  knows 
whom.  Those  communications,  taking 
the  best,  are  certainly  not  a  whit  of  higher 
order  than  would  Ik*  dbmmnnications  from 
living  person.s  of  fair  talent  and  educa¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  wondrously  inferior  to 
M'h.at  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  and  Plato  s.aid 
and  wrote  when  on  earth.  Nor,  what  is 
more  notable,  do  they  ever  contain  an 
idea  that  was  not  on  the  earth  before. 
Wonderful,  therefore,  as  such  phenomena 
may  be,  (granting  them  to  be  truthful,) 

I  see  much  that  philosojihy  may  question, 
nothing  that  it  is  incumbent  on  ]>hiloso-  f 
phy  to  deny — name’y,  nothing  supernatu¬ 
ral.  They  are  but  ideas  conveyed  some¬ 
how  or  other  (wo  have  not  yet  discovered 
the  means)  from  one  mortal  brain  to 
another  Whether  in  so  doing,  tables 
walk  of  their  own  accord,  or  fiend-like  | 
shapes  appe.ar  in  a  magic  circle,  or  bodi  ! 
less  hands  rise  and  remove  material  ob¬ 
jects,  or  a  Thing  of  Darkness,  such  as 
presented  itself  to  mo,  freeze  our  blood — 
still  am  I  perauaded  that  these  are  but 
agencies  conveyed,  as  by  electric  wires,  to 
my  own  bi*nin  from  the  brain  of  another. 
In  some  constimtions  there  is  a  natural 
chemistry,  and  those  may  produce  chemic 
M'onders — in  others  a  natural  fluid,  c.all  it 
electricity,  and  these  jiroduce  electric 
wonders.  But  they  differ  in  this  from 
Normal  Science — they  are  a’ike  object¬ 
less,  purposeless,  puerile,  frivolous.  They 
lead  on  to  no  grand  results  ;  atid  therefore 
the  world  does  not  heed,  and  true  sages 
h.ave  not  cultivated  them.  But  sure  I  am, 
that  of  all  I  saw  or  heard,  a  man,  human 
as  myself,  was  the  remote  originator;  .and 
I  believe  unconsciously  to  himself  aS  to 
the  exact  effects  produced,  for  this  reason : 
No  two  persons,  you  say,  have  ever  told 
you  that  they  experienced  exactly  the 
same  thing.  Well,  observe,  no  two  per¬ 
sons  over  experience  exactlv  the  s.ame 
dream.  If  this  w'ere  an  ordinary  impos 
turc,  the  machinery  would  be  arranged 
for  results  that  wotild  but  little  vary  ;  if 
it  were  a  supernatural  agency  permitted 
by  the  Almighty,  it  would  surely  be  for 
some  definite  end.  These  phenomena  be¬ 


long  to  neither  cl.ass  ;  my  persmasion  is, 
that  they  origin.ate  in  some  brain  now 
far  distant ;  t’ at  that  bra’n  had  no  dis¬ 
tinct  volition  in  .any  thing  that  occurred  ; 
that  what  <loc8  occur  reflects  but  its  devi¬ 
ous,  motley,  ever-shifting,  half-formed 
thoughts;  in  short,  that  it  has  been  but 
the  dreams  of  such  a  br.ain  put  into  action 
and  invested  with  a  8emi-8ui>stance.  That 
this  brain  is  of  immense  power,  that  it  can 
set  matter  into  movement,  that  it  is  malig¬ 
nant  aTid  destructive,  I  believe  ;  some  m.a- 
teri.al  force  must  have  killed  my  dog  ;  it 
might,  for  aught  I  know,  have  sufticed  to 
kill  myself,  had  I  been  as  subjugated  by 
terror  as  the  <log — had  my  intellect  or  my 
spirit  given  me  no  countervailing  resist¬ 
ance  in  my  will.” 

“  It  killed  your  dog !  th.at  is  fearful ! 
indeed  it  is  strange  that  no  .animal  can  be 
induced  to  stay  in  that  house  ;  not  even  a 
cat.  Rats  .and  mice  are  never  found  in  it.” 

“The  instincts  of  the  brute  creation 
detect  influences  deadly  to  their  exist¬ 
ence.  Man’s  reason  has  a  sense  less  sub¬ 
tle,  because  it  has  a  resisting  power  more 
supreme.  But  enough  ;  do  you  compre¬ 
hend  my  theorv  ?” 

“  Yes,  thougfi  imperfectly — .and  I  accept 
any  crotchet,  (pardon  the  word,)  however 
odd,  rather  than  embrace  at  once  the 
notion  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins  we  im¬ 
bibed  in  our  nurseries.  Still,  to  my  un¬ 
fortunate  house  the  evil  is  the  same. 
What  on  earth  can  I  do  with  the  house  ?” 

“  I  M’ill  tell  you  what  I  wotild  do.  I 
am  convinced  from  my  own  intei-nal  feel¬ 
ings,  that  the  small  unfurnished  room  at 
right  angles  to  the  door  of  the  bed-room, 
which  I  occupied,  forms  a  starting-point 
or  receptacle  for  the  influences  which 
h.aunt  the  house;  and  I  strongly  advise 
you  to  have  the  walls  opened,  the  floor 
removed  —  nay,  the  whole  room  pulled 
down.  I  observe  that  it  Is  detached  from 
the  body  of  the  house,  built  over  the  small 
back  yard,  and  could  be  removed  without 
injury  to  the  rest  of  the  buihling.” 

“  And  you  think,  if  I  did  that — ” 

“You  would  cut  off  the  telegraph 
wires.  Try  it.  I  am  so  persuaded  that 
I  am  right,  that  I  will  pay  half  the  ex¬ 
pense  if  yon  will  allow  me  to  direct  the 
operations.” 

“Nay,  I  am  well  able  to  afford  the 
cost ;  for  the  rest,  allow  me  to  write  to 
you.” 

About  ten  days  afterwards  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  J - ,  telling  me  that  he 
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had  visited  the  house  since  I  had  seen  | 
him  ;  tliat  he  had  found  the  two  letters  I  ' 
had  described,  replaced  in  the  drawer  [ 
from  which  T  had  taken  them  ;  that  he  . 
had  reail  them  with  misgivings  like  my  ^ 
own;  that  he  had  instituted  a  cautious 
inquiry  about  the  woman  to  whom  I 
rightly  conjectured  they  had  been  writ¬ 
ten.  It  seemed  that  thirty-si.v  years  ago, 
(a  year  before  the  date  of  the  letters,)  she 
had  married,  against  the  wish  of  her  rela¬ 
tives,  .an  American  of  very  suspicions  cha¬ 
racter  ;  in  fact,  he  was  generally  believed  ' 
to  have  been  a  pirate.  She  herself  was  ' 
the  daughter  of  very  respectable  trades- 1 
people,  and  ha«l  served  in  the  capacity  of ; 
a  mirsery  governess  before  her  mamage.  i 
She  hail  a  brother,  a  widower,  who  was 
consiilered  wealthy,  and  who  had  one  i 
child  of  about  six  years  old.  A  month  ^ 
after  the  marriage,  the  body  of  this  bro- } 
iher  was  tbnnd  in  the  Thames,  near  Lon- 1 
don  liridge  ;  there  seemed  some  marks  of' 
violence  about  his  throat,  but  they’  were  | 
not  deemed  stifficient  to  warrant  the  in-  j 
quest  in  any  other  verdict  than  that  ofj 
“found  drowned.”  I 

The  American  and  his  wife  took  charge 
of  the  little  boy,  the  deceased  brother 
having  by  his  will  left  his  sister  the 
guardian  of  his  onl  v  child  —  and  in  event 
of  the  child’s  death,  the  sister  inherited. 
The  child  died  about  six  months  after- 
Avards  —  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
neglecteil  and  ill-treated.  The  neighbors 
deposed  to  have  heard  it  shriek  at  night.  I 
The  surgeon  tvho  had  examined  it  after  I 
death,  said  that  it  Avas  emaciated  as  ifi 
from  Avant  of  nonnshment,  and  the  body'  i 
was  covered  Avith  livid  bruises.  It  seemed 
that  one  winter  night  the  child  had  sought 
to  escape — crept  out  into  the  back-yard — 
tried  to  scale  the  Avail — fallen  back  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  been  found  at  morning  on 
the  stones  in  a  dying  state.  Hut  though 
there  Avas  some  evidence  of  cruelty’,  there 
Avas  none  of  murder;  and  the  aunt  and 
her  husband  had  sought  to  palliate  cruelty 
by  alleging  the  exceeding  sttd)bornness 
and  |K‘rversity  of  the  child,  avIio  aa'us  de¬ 
clared  to  be  half-witted.  He  that  as  it 
may,  at  the  orphan’s  death  the  aunt  in- 
heriteil  her  brother’s  fortune.  Hefore  the 
first  AV(*dded  year  was  out,  the  American 
quitted  England  abruptly,  and  never  re¬ 
turned  to  it.  He  obtained  a  cruising  ves¬ 
sel,  Avhieh  Avas  lost  in  the  Atlantic  two 
years  afterAvards.  The  AA’idow  was  left  in 
ailluenco;  but  reverses  of  various  kinds 


had  befallen  her  :  a  bank  broke  —  an  in- 
A’estment  failed — she  Avent  into  a  small 
business  and  became  insolvent — then  she 
entered  into  service,  sinking  loAver  and 
lower,  from  housekeeper  down  to  maid- 
of-all-work — ncA  er  long  retaining  a  place, 
though  nothing  peculiar  against  her  cha¬ 
racter  Avas  ever  alleged.  She  Avas  con¬ 
sidered  stiber,  honest,  and  peculiarly  quiet 
in  her  Avays  ;  still  nothing  prospereil  Avith 
her.  And  so  she  had  dropped  into  the 

Avorkhouse,  from  which  Mr.  J -  had 

taken  her,  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
A'ory  house  Avhich  she  had  rented  as  mis¬ 
tress  in  the  first  vear  of  her  Avedded 
life. 

Mr.  J -  added  that  he  had  pas.sed 

an  hour  alone  in  the  unfurnished  room 
Avhich  I  had  urged  him  to  destroy,  and 
that  his  impressions  of  dread  while  there 
were  so  great,  though  he  had  neither 
heard  nor  seen  any'  thing,  that  he  was 
eager  to  have  the  walls  bared  and  the 
floors  removed  as  I  had  suggested.  He 
had  engaged  persons  for  the  Avork,  and 
would  commence  any  day  I  Avonld  name. 

The  day  Avas  accordingly  fixed.  I  re¬ 
paired  to  the  haunted  house  —  Ave  Avent 
into  the  blind  dreary  room,  took  up  the 
skirting,  and  then  the  floors.  Under  the 
rafters,  covered  Avith  rubbish,  Avas  found 
a  trajA-door,  quite  large  enough  to  admit 
a  man.  It  Avas  closely'  nailed  down,  Avith 
clam)»s  and  rivets  of  iron.  On  removing 
these  Ave  <le.scen<led  into  a  room  below, 
the  existence  of  which  had  never  been 
suspected.  In  this  room  there  had  been 
a  windoAV  ami  a  flue,  but  they  had  been 
bricked  over,  evidently  for  many'  years. 
Hy  the  help  of  candles  avc  examined  this 
place ;  it  still  retained  some  moldering 
furniture  —  three  chairs,  an  oak  settle,  a 
table  —  all  of  the  fa.shion  of  about  eighty 
years  ago.  There  was  a  chest  of  drawers 
I  against  the  A<  all,  in  which  Ave  found,  half- 
rotted  away,  old-fashioned  articles  of  a 
man’s  dress,  such  as  might  have  been 
Avorn  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  by  a 
gentleman  of  some  rank  —  costly  steel 
buckles  and  buttons,  like  those  yet  AA'orn 
in  cf>urt -dresses — a  handsome  court  sAvord 
—  in  a  waistcoat  which  had  once  been 
rich  Avith  gold-lace,  but  which  Avas  now 
blackened  and  foul  Avith  damp,  Ave  found 
five  guineas,  a  feAV  silver  coins,  and  an 
ivory'  ticket,  probably  for  some  place  of 
entertainment  long  since  pa-ssed  aAvay. 
Hut  our  main  dLscovery  was  in  a  kind  of 
iron  safe  fixed  to  the  Avail,  the  lock  of 
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which  it  cost  us  much  trouble  to  get 
picked. 

In  this  safe  were  three  shelves  and  two 
small  drawers.  Ranged  on  the  shelves  j 
were  several  small  bottles  of  crystal,  her-  j 
metically  stopped.  They  cont.ained  color- 1 
less  volatile  essences,  of  what  nature  I  j 
shall  say  no  more  than  that  they  were  not  1 
poisons — phosphor  and  ammonia  entered 
into  some  of  them.  There  were  also  some 
very  curious  glass  tulies,  and  a  small  ]>oint- 
ed  rod  of  iron,  with  a  large  lump  of  rock- : 
crystal,  and  another  of  amber  —  also  a 
loadstone  of  great  power. 

In  one  of  the  drawers  we  found  a  | 
miniature  jiortrait  set  in  gold,  and  retain-  j 
ing  the  freshness  of  its  colors  most  re-  j 
markably,  considering  the  length  of  time  ^ 
it  h.ad  probably  been  there.  The  |)ortrait  | 
was  that  of  a  man  who  might  be  some- 1 
what  advanced  in  middle  life,  perha{)s  | 
forty-seven  or  forty-eight.  I 

It  was  a  most  peculiar  face — a  most  im-  [ 
pressive  face.  If  you  could  fancy  some  ' 
mighty  serpent  transformed  into  man,  , 
preserving  in  the  human  lineaments  the 
old  serpent  type,  you  would  have  a  better  j 
idea  of  that  countenaiice  than  long  de- ! 
scriptions  can  convey :  the  width  and  flat-  ' 
ness  of  frontal — ^the  tapering  elegance  of; 
contour  disguising  the  strength  of  the  j 
deadly  jaw — the  long,  large,  terrible  eye,  : 
glittering  and  green  as  the  emerald — and  j 
withal  a  certain  ruthless  calm,  as  if  from  ' 
the  consciousness  of  an  immense  jiower.  j 
The  strange  thing  was  this — the  instant  I  j 
saw  the  miniature  I  recognized  a  startling  | 
likene.ss  to  one  of  the  rarest  portraits  in  ; 
the  world — the  jiortrait  of  a  man  of  rank  ; 
only  below  that  of  royalty,  who  in  his  own  | 
day'  had  made  a  considerable  noise.  His- 1 
tory  says  little  or  nothing  of  him ;  but  ! 
search  the  cxirrespondence  of  his  contem- 1 
(Kiraries,  and  you  And  reference  to  his  I 
wild  daring,  his  bold  profligacy,  his  rest- 1 
less  spirit,  hista.ste  for  the  occult  sciences.  { 
While  still  in  the  meridian  of  life  he  died  I 
and  was  buried,  so  s:iy  the  chronicles,  in 
a  foreign  land.  He  died  in  time  to  escajie 
the  grasp  of  the  law,  fur  he  was  accused 
of  crimes  which  would  have  given  him  to  j 
the  headsman.  After  his  death,  the  por- 1 
traits  of  him,  which  had  been  numerous,  ; 
for  he  had  been  a  munifleent  encourager 
of  art,  were  bought  up  and  destroyed — it 
wa«  supposed  by  his  heirs,  who  might 
have  been  glad  could  they  have  razed  liis 
very  name  from  their  splendid  line.  He 
had  enjoyed  a  vast  wealth ;  a  large  por¬ 


tion  of  this  was  believed  to  have  been 
embezzled  by  a  favorite  astrologer  or 
soothsjiyer  —  at  all  events,  it  had  unac.- 
countably  vanished  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  One  portrait  alone  of  him  w.os 
supposed  to  have  escaped  the  general  de¬ 
struction  ;  I  had  seen  it  in  the  house  of  a 
collector  some  months  before.  It  had 
made  on  me  a  wonderful  impression,  as  it 
does  on  all  who  behold  it — a  face  never  to 
be  forgotten ;  and  there  was  that  face  in 
the  miniature  that  In^'  within  my  hand. 
True,  that  in  the  miniature  the  man  was 
a  few  years  older  than  in  the  {lortrait  I 
had  seen,  or  than  the  original  was  even  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Rut  a  few  years  I 
why,  between  the  date  in  which  flour¬ 
ished  that  direful  noble  anti  the  date  in 
which  the  miniature  was  evidently  paint¬ 
ed,  there  was  an  interval  of  more  than 
two  centuries.  While  I  was  thus  gazing, 
silent  and  wondering,  Mr.  J - said  : 

“  Rut  is  it  jiossibie  ?  I  have  known 
this  man.” 

“How — where?”  cried  I. 

“  In  India.  He  was  high  in  the  confl- 

dence  of  the  Rajah  of - ,  and  well-nigh 

drew  him  into  a  revolt  which  would  have 
lost  the  Rajah  his  dominions.  'Flie  man 

was  a  Frencliman  —  his  name  de  V - , 

clever,  bold,  lawless.  We  insisted  on 
his  dismissal  and  banishment :  it  must  bo 
the  same  man — no  two  faces  like  his — yet 
this  miniature  seems  nearly'  a  hundred 
years  old.” 

Mechanically  I  turned  round  the  minia¬ 
ture  to  examine  the  back  of  it,  and  on  the 
back  was  engraved  a  jientacle ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  {lentacle  a  ladder,  and  the 
third  step  of  the  ladder  was  formed  by 
the  date  1765.  Examining  still  more 
minutely,  I  detected  a  spring:  this,  on 
being  pressed,  opened  the  back  of  the 
miniature  as  a  lid.  Within-side  the  lid 
wjis  engraved  “  Mariana  to  thee  —  Re 

faithful  in  life  and  in  death  to  - .” 

Here  follows  a  name  that  I  will  not  men¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  not  unfamiliar  to  me.  I 
had  heard  it  spoken  of  by  old  men  in  my 
childhood  as  the  name  borne  by  a  diizzling 
charlatan,  who  had  made  a  great  sensa¬ 
tion  in  Ijondon  for  a  year  or  so,  and  had 
fled  the  country  on  the  charge  of  a  double 
murder  within  his  own  house — that  of  his 
mistress  and  his  rival.  I  said  nothing  of 

this  to  Mr.  J - ,  to  whom  reluctantly  I 

resigned  the  miniature. 

We  hatl  found  no  difficulty  in  opening 
the  first  drawer  within  the  iron  safe ;  we 
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found  £n*eat  difficulty  in  opening  the ' 
second  :  it  was  not  locked,  but  it  resisted  . 
all  efforts,  till  we  inserted  in  the  chinks ' 
the  edge  of  a  chisel.  When  we  h.ad  thus 
drawn  it  forth,  we  found  a  very  singular 
appar:ttuH  in  the  nicest  order.  Upon  a 
small  thin  book,  or  rather  tablet,  was 
placed  a  saucer  of  crystal ;  this  saucer  was 
tilled  with  a  clear  li<juid  —  on  that  licpii*! 
flo.ated  a  kind  of  compass,  with  a  needle 
shifting  rapidly  round,  but  instc'ad  of  the 
usual  |>oint8  of  a  conjpa.ss  were  seven 
strange  characters,  not  very  unlike  those 
used  by  astrologers  to  denote  the  planets. 
A  very  pectiliar,  btit  not  strong  nor  dis¬ 
pleasing  odor,  came  from  this  drawer, ' 
which  was  lined  with  a  Avood  that  we  > 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  hazel.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause  of  this  odor,  it  ]»roduced  a 
material  effect  on  the  nerves.  We  all  felt 
it,  even  the  two  Avorkmen  who  Avere  in 
the  room  —  a  creeping  tingling  sensation 
from  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  the  roots  of 
the  hair.  Impatient  to  examine  the  tab¬ 
let,  I  removecl  the  ssmeer.  As  I  did  so  i 
the  needle  of  the  compass  AA'ent  round  and 
round  with  exceeding  swiftness,  and  I  felt ! 
a  shock  th.at  ran  through  my  AA-hole  frame, 
so  that  I  dropped  the  saucer  on  the  floor. 
The  liquid  AA’as  spilt  —  the  saucer  Avas  i 
broken — the  compass  rolled  to  the  end  of 
the  room  —  an<l  at  that  instant  the  AA'alls  j 
shook  to  and  fro,  as  if  a  giant  had  swayed  j 
and  rocked  them. 

The  two  workmen  were  so  frightened 
that  they  ran  up  the  ladder  by  which  we 
had  descen«led  from  the  trap-door ;  but 
seeing  that  nothing  more  happened,  they 
were  ea.sily  induced  to  return. 

Meanwhile  I  had  oj>ened  the  tablet :  it 
was  bound  in  a  plain  red  leather,  AA'ith  a 
silver  clasp  ;  it  containcnl  but  one  sheet  of  ■ 
thick  vellum,  and  on  that  sheet  were  in¬ 
scribed,  AA’ithin  a  double  pentacle,  AV'ords 
in  old  monkish  L.atin,  which  are  literally 
to  be  translated  thus :  “  On  all  th.at  it  can 
reach  within  these  walls — sentient  or  in¬ 
animate,  living  or  dead  —  as  moves  the 
needle,  so  work  my  AA'ill !  Accursed  be 
the  house,  and  restless  the  dwellers  there¬ 
in.” 

We  found  no  more.  Mr.  J - burnt 

the  tablet  and  its  anathema.  He  razed 
to  the  foundations  the  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  containing  the  secret  room  AA’ith  the 
chamber  over  it.  He  had  then  the  cour¬ 
age  to  inhabit  the  house  himself  for  a 
month,  and  a  quieter,  better-conditioned 
house  could  not  be  found  in  all  London. 


Subsequently  he  let  it  to  advantage,  and 
his  tenant  has  made  no  complaints. 

But  my  story  is  not  yet  done.  A  few 

days  after  Mr.  J -  had  remoA-ed  into 

the  house,  I  paid  him  a  visit.  W e  AA’ere 
standing  by  the  open  window  and  con¬ 
versing.  A  van  containing  some  articles 
of  furniture  AA  hich  he  AA’as  moving  from 
his  former  house  AA'as  at  the  door.  I  had 
just  urged  on  him  my  theory,  that  all 
those  phenomena  regarded  as  supermun¬ 
dane  had  emanated  from  a  human  brain  ; 
.adducing  the  charm  or  rather  curse  we 
had  found  and  destroyed  in  snpjwrt  of 

my  philosophy.  ISIr.  J - AV'.as  observing 

in  reply,  “That  eA-eii  if  mesmerism,  or 
Avhatever  an.alogous  poAver  it  might  be 
called,  could  really  thus  Avork  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  operator,  and  produce  effects 
so  extraordinary,  still  could  those  eflects 
continue  Avhen  the  ojKjrator  himself  wsis 
«lead  ?  and  if  the  spell  had  been  Avronght, 
.and,  indeed,'  the  room  walled  up,  more 
than  seventy  years  ago,  the  probability 
was,  that  the  operator  had  long  since  de¬ 
parted  this  life  Mr.  J - ,  I  say,  AA-as 

thus  answering,  AA'hen  I  caught  hold  of  his 
arm  and  pointed  to  the  street  below. 

A  well-dressed  man  had  crossed  from 
the  opposite  side,  and  AA-as  accosting  the 
candor  in  charge  of  the  \’an.  His  face,  as 
he  stood,  was  ex.actly  fronting  our  AA’in- 
dow.  It  Av.as  the  face  of  the  miniature  we 
had  discovered ;  it  wjis  the  face  of  the 
|)ortr.ait  of  the  noble  three  centuries 
ago. 

“  Good  heavens !”  cried  Mr.  .1 - , 

“  th.at  is  the  face  of  de  V - ,  and  scarce¬ 

ly  a  day  older  th.an  when  I  saw  it  in  the 
Kajah’s  court  in  my  youth  !” 

Seized  hy  the  8.ame  thought,  we  both 
hastened  doAA-n-stairs.  I  was  first  in  the 
street ;  but  the  man  had  already  gone.  I 
caught  sight  of  him,  however,  not  many 
vards  in  ad\'ance,  and  in  another  moment 
1  AA-as  by  his  side. 

I  had  resolve<I  to  Bpe.ak  to  him,  but 
when  I  looked  into  his  face  I  felt  as  if  it 
were  impossible  to  do  so.  That  eye — the 
eye  of  the  serpent  —  fixed  and  held  me 
spell-bound.  And  with.al,  about  the  man’s 
Avhole  person  there  was  a  dignity,  an  air 
of  pride  and  station,  and  superiority,  that 
would  have  made  any  one,  habitu.ated  to 
the  usages  of  the  world,  hesitate  long 
before  venturing  upon  a  liberty  or  im¬ 
pertinence.  And  Avh.at  could  I  say  ?  wh.at 
was  it  I  AA-ould  ask  ?  Thus  ashamed  of  my 
first  impulse,  I  fell  a  few  paces  back,  still. 
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however,  following  the  stranger,  undecid- 1 
ed  what  else  to  do.  Meanwhde  he  turned 
tlie  corner  of  the  street ;  a  plain  carriage 
was  in  waiting  with  a  servant  out  of  live- 
ry  dressed  like  a  vcUet-de-plare  at  the  car¬ 
riage-door.  In  another  moment  he  had 
step|K‘d  into  the  carriage,  and  it  drove  oft'. 

I  returned  to  the  liouse.  Mr.  J - M'as 

still  at  the  street-door,  lie  had  asked 
the  carrier  what  the  stranger  had  said  to 
him. 

“  Merely  asked,  whom  that  house  now 
belonged  to.” 

The  same  evening  I  happened  to  go 
with  a  friend  to  a  place  in  toM'n  called  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club,  a  jdace  open  to  men 
of  all  countries,  all  opinions,  all  degrees. 
One  orders  one’s  coffee,  smokes  one’s 
cigar.  One  is  alw.ay8  sure  to  meet  agree¬ 
able,  sometimes  remarkable  persons. 

I  had  not  been  two  minutes  in  the  room 
before  I  beheld  at  table,  conversing  with 
an  acquaintance  of  mine,  whom  I  Mill 

designate  by  the  initial  G - ,  the  man — 

the  Origln.al  of  the  Mini.ature.  lie  M’as 
now  M’ithout  his  hat,  .and  the  likeness  was 
yet  more  startling,  only  I  observed  that 
while  he  M*as  conversing  there  M'as  less 
severity  in  the  countenance ;  there  M  as 
even  a  smile,  though  a  very  quiet  and 
very  cold  one.  The  dignity  of  mien  I 
liad  acknoM’ledged  in  the  street  was  also 
more  striking ;  a  dignity  akin  to  that 
M’hich  invests  some  prince  of  the  East  — 
conveying  the  idea  of  supreme  indifference 
and  habitual,  indisputable,  indolent,  but 
resistless  poM’er. 

G - soon  after  left  the  stranger.  Mho 

then  took  up  a  scientific  journal,  M’hich 
seemed  to  absorb  his  attention. 

I  dreM’  G - aside — “  Who  and  M’hat 

is  that  gentleman  ?” 

“  That  ?  Oh !  a  very  remarkable  mini, 
indeed.  I  met  him  last  year  amidst  the 
caves  of  Petra — the  scriptural  Edom.  He 
is  the  best  Oriental  scholar  I  know.  We 
joined  comj^any,  had  an  .adventure  M'ith 
robbers,  in  M-hich  he  shoM’ed  a  coolness 
that  saved  our  lives ;  afterM’ards  he  in- 
%’ited  me  to  spend  a  day  M’ith  him  in  a 
house  he  had  bought  at  Damascus  —  a 
house  buried  amongst  almond-blossoms  and 
roses — the  most  be.au tiful  thing !  He  had 
lived  there  for  some  years,  quite  as  an 
Oriental,  in  grand  style.  I  half  suspect 
he  is  a  renegade,  immemsely  rich,  very 
odd ;  by  the  by,  agre  at  mesmerizer ;  I 
have  seen  him  with  my  oM’n  eyes  produce 


an  effect  on  inanimate  things.  If  you  take 
a  letter  from  your  pocket  and  throw’  it  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  he  will  order 
it  to  come  to  his  feet,  and  you  M’ill  see  the 
letter  M’liggle  itself  along  the  floor  till  it 
has  obeyed  his  command.  ’I*on  my 
honor  ’tis  true :  I  have  seen  him  afl'ect 
even  the  weather,  «lisperse  or  collect 
clouds,  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  or  M’and. 
But  he  does  not  like  talking  of  these  mat¬ 
ters  to  strangers.  He  has  only  just  ar¬ 
rived  in  England ;  says  he  has  not  been 
here  for  a  great  many  years ;  let  me  in¬ 
troduce  him  to  you.” 

“Certainly!  He  is  English  then? 
What  is  his  maine  ?” 

“  Oh  ! — a  verj’  homely  one — Richards.” 

“  And  M  hat  is  his  birth — his  family  ?” 

“  How  »lo  I  knoM’  ?  What  does  it  sig¬ 
nify  ?  no  doubt  S4.»me  parvenu,  but  rich — 
so  infernally  rich !” 

G - drew  me  up  to  the  stranger,  and 

the  introduction  Mas  effected.  The  man¬ 
ners  of  Mr.  Richards  M’ere  not  those  of  an 
adventurous  traveler.  Travelers  are  in 
general  constitutionally  gifted  M’ith  high 
animal  spirits ;  they  are  talk.ative,  eager, 
inqierious.  Mr.  Richards  m':is  calm  and 
subdued  in  tone,  M’ith  manners  M’hich 
Mere  made  distant  by  the  loftiness  of 
punctilious  courtesy — the  manners  of  a 
former  age.  I  observed  that  the  English 
he  s))oke  M’as  not  exactly  of  our  day.  I 
should  even  have  said  that  the  accent  m  iis 
slightly  foreign.  But  then  Mr.  Rich.ards 
remarked  that  he  had  been  little  in  the 
habit  for  many  vears  of  spe.aking  in  Ins 
native  tongue,  ^fhe  conversation  fell  uj>- 
on  the  changes  in  the  asjiect  of  London 
since  he  had  hast  visited  our  metropolis. 

G - then  glanced  oft'  to  the  moral 

changes — literary,  social,  political  —  the 
great  men  w  ho  M’ere  removed  from  the 
stage  M’ithin  the  last  tw’enty  years — the 
new  great  men  M’ho  Mere  coming  on.  In 
all  this  Mr  Richards  evinced  no  interest. 
He  had  evidently  read  none  of  our  living 
authors,  and  seemed  scarcely  acquainted 
by  name  M’ith  our  younger  statesmen. 
Once  and  only  once  he  laughed ;  it  M  as 

when  a - asked  him  M’lietlier  he  had 

any  thoughts  of  getting  into  I’arliament. 
And  the  laugh  was  iuMard — sarc.ostic — 
sinister — a  sneer  raised  into  a  laugh.  Af¬ 
ter  a  few’  minutes  G - left  us,  to  talk  to 

some  other  acquaintances  mIio  had  just 
lounged  into  the  room,  and  I  then  said 
quietly, 

“  I  have  seen  a  miniature  of  you,  Mn 
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Richards,  in  the  house  you  once  inhabited, 
and  ])erha{)s  built,  if  nut  wholly,  at  least 

in  i)art,  in - street.  You  passed  by 

that  house  this  raorninsf.” 

Not  till  I  had  tinisiied  did  I  raise  niy 
eyes  to  his,  and  then  his  ti.xed  iny  ^aze  so 
steadfastly  that  1  could  not  withdraw  it — 
those  fascinating  serpent  eyes.  But  in¬ 
voluntarily,  and  as  if  the  words  that  trans¬ 
lated  iny  thought  were  dragged  from  me, 
I  added  in  a  low  whisper  ;  “  I  have  been  a 
student  in  the  mysteries  of  life  and  nature  ; 
of  those  mysteries  I  have  known  the  oc¬ 
cult  professor.  I  have  the  right  to  speak 
to  you  thus.”  And  I  uttered  a  certain 
pass-word. 

“  Well,”  said  he  dryly,  “  I  concede  the 
right — wliat  would  you  ask  y” 

“To  that  e.\tcnt  human  will  in  certain 
temperaments  can  extend  V” 

“  To  what  extent  can  thought  extend  ? 
Think,  and  before  you  draw  breath  you 
are  in  China !” 

“  'frue.  lint  my  thought  has  no  power 
in  China !” 

“  (live  it  expression,  and  it  may  have  : 
you  may  write  down  a.  thought  w  hich, 
sooner  or  later,  may  alter  the  whole  con¬ 
dition  of  China.  What  is  a  law'  but  a 
thought  ?  Therefore  thought  is  intinite 
— therefore  thought  has  power ;  not  in 
proportion  to  its  value — a  bad  thought 
may  make  a  bad  law'  as  potent  as  a  good 
thought  can  make  a  good  one.” 

“  Yes,  w  hat  you  say  contirms  my  own 
theory.  Through  invisible  currents  one 
human  brain  may  transmit  its  ideas  to 
other  human  brains  with  the  same  rapidi¬ 
ty  as  a  thought  promulgated  by  visible 
means.  And  as  thought  is  imperishable 
— as  it  leaves  its  stamp  behind  it  in  the 
natural  world  even  when  the  thinker  has 
passed  out  of  this  world — so  the  thought 
of  the  living  may  have  jtower  to  rouse  up 
and  revive  the  thoughts  of  the  dead — such 
as  those  thoughts  were  in  life — though 
the  thought  of  the  living  cim  not  reach 
the  tiiouglits  which  the  dead  now  may 
entertain.  Is  it  not  so  y” 

“  1  decline  to  answer,  if  in  iny  judg¬ 
ment,  thought  Inis  the  limit  you  would  fix 
to  it ;  but  proceed.  You  have  a  special 
question  you  wi.sh  to  jnit.” 

“  Intense  malignity  in  an  intense  will, 
engemlercd  in  a  jieculiar  temperament, 
and  aided  by  natural  means  within  the 
reach  of  science,  may  produce  effects  like 
those  ascribed  of  old  to  evil  magic.  It 
might  thus  haunt  the  walls  of  a  human 


I  habitation  w  ith  spectral  revivals  of  all 
guilty  thoughts  and  guilty  deeds  once 

■  conceived  and  done  w  ilhin  those  walls ; 

;  all,  in  short,  with  which  the  evil  will 
,  claims  rapport  and  atlinity  —  imperfect, 

incoherent,  fragmentary  snatches  at  the 
old  dramas  acted  therein  years  ago. 
Thoughts  thus  crossing  each  other  ha|)- 
I  hazard,  as  in  the  nightmare  of  a  vision, 
growing  u])  into  phantom  sights  and 
sounds,  and  all  serving  to  create  horror, 
not  because  those  sights  and  sounds  are 
really  visitations  from  a  world  without,  but 
that  they  are  ghastly  monstrous  renewals 
of  w  hat  have  been  in  this  world  itself,  set 
into  malignant  play  by  a  malignant  mor¬ 
tal.  And  it  is  through  the  material  agen¬ 
cy  of  that  human  brain  that  these  things 
would  acijuire  even  a  human  power — 
would  strike  .as  with  the  shock  of  electri¬ 
city,  and  might  kill,  if  the  thought  of  the 
person  assailed  did  not  rise  superior  to 
the  dignity  of  the  original  as.sailer — might 
kill  the  most  powerlul  animal  if  unnerved 
by  fear,  but  not  injure  the  feeblest  man,  if, 
while  his  Hesh  crept,  his  mind  stood  out 
fearless.  Thus,  when  in  old  stories  we 
read  of  a  magician  rent  to  pieces  by  the 
tieiids  he  had  evoked — or  still  more,  in 
Eastern  legends,  that  one  magician  suc¬ 
ceeds  by  arts  in  destroying  another — 
!  there  may  be  so  far  truth,  that  a  material 
'  heing  has  clothed,  from  his  own  evil  pro¬ 
pensities,  certain  elements  and  fluids,  usu- 
j  ally  quiescent  or  harmless,  with  awful 
;  shape  and  terrific  force ;  just  as  the 
!  lightning  that  h.ad  lam  hidden  and  inno- 
I  cent  in  the  cloud  becomes  by  natural  law' 
!  suddenly  visible,  takes  a  distinct  shape  to 
;  the  eye,  and  can  strike  dc“Struction  on  the 
j  object  to  which  it  is  attracted.” 

■  ”  You  are  not  without  glimpses  of  a 
j  very  mighty  secret,”  said  Mr.  Richards, 

!  comjiosedly.  “  According  to  your  view, 

!  could  a  mortal  obtain  the  power  you 

speak  of,  he  W'ould  necessaiily  be  a  malig- 
;  nant  and  evil  being.” 
i  “  If  the  power  were  exercised  as  I  have 
'  said,  most  malignant  and  most  evil  — 

;  though  I  believe  in  the  ancient  traditions 
I  that  he  could  not  injure  the  good.  Ilis 
I  will  could  only  injure  those  with  W'hom  it 
j  has  established  an  aftinity,  or  over  w  horn 
I  it  forces  unresisted  sway.  I  will  now 
;  imagine  an  example  that  may  be  withm 
I  the  laws  of  nature,  yet  seem  wild  as  the 
j  fables  of  a  bewildered  monk. 

“  You  w'ill  remember  that  Albertus 
I  Magnus,  after  describing  minutely  the 
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process  by  which  spirits  may  be  invoked 
and  commanded,  adds  emphatically,  that 
the  process  will  instruct  and  avail  only  to 
the  few — that  a  man  must  be  hom  a  magi¬ 
cian  /  that  is,  born  with  a  peculiar  phys¬ 
ical  temperament,  as  a  man  is  lioni  a  jwet. 
Harely  are  men  with  whose  constitution 
lurks  this  occult  power  of  the  hifrhest 
order  of  intellect ;  usually  in  the  intellect 
there  is  some  twist,  perversity,  or  disease. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  possess, 
to  an  astonishing  degree,  the  faculty  to 
concentrate  thought  on  a  single  object — 
the  energic  faculty  that  we  call  will. 
Therefore,  though  their  intellect  be  not 
sound,  it  is  exceedingly  forcible  for  the 
attainment  of  what  it  desires,  I  will  im¬ 
agine  such  a  person,  preeminently  gifted 
with  this  constitution  and  its  concomit.ant 
forces.  I  will  place  him  in  the  loftier 
grades  of  society.  T  u’ill  suppose  his  de¬ 
sires  emphatically  those  of  the  sensualist 
— he  ha.s,  therefore,  a  strong  love  of  life. 
He  is  an  absolute  egotist — his  will  is  con¬ 
centred  in  himself — he  has  fierce  passions 
— ho  knows  no  enduring,  no  holy  aff(L*c- 
tions.  but  he  can  covet  eagerly  what  for 
the  moment  he  desires — he  c.an  hate  im¬ 
placably  what  opposes  itself  to  his  objects  [ 
— he  can  commit  fearful  crimes,  yet  feel  j 
small  remorse — he  resorts  rather  to  curses 
upon  others,  than  to  penitence  for  his  mis¬ 
deeds.  Circumstances,  to  which  his  con¬ 
stitution  guides  him,  lead  him  to  a  rare 
knowledge  of  the  natural  secrets  which 
may  serve  his  egotism.  He  is  a  close  ob¬ 
server  where  his  passions  encourage  ob- 
ser>\ation,  he  is  a  minute  calculator,  not  j 
from  love  of  truth,  but  where  love  of  self' 
shaqiens  his  faculties — therefore  he  can  ! 
be  a  man  of  science.  I  suppose  such  a  be-  j 
ing,  having  by  experience  learned  the 
power  of  his  .arts  over  others,  trying  what 
may  be  the  power  of  will  over  his  own 
frame,  and  studying  all  that  in  natural 
philosophy  may  incre.xse  that  power.  He 
loves  life,  he  dreads  death ;  he  teiUs  to 
live  on.  He  c.an  not  restore  himself  to 
youth,  he  can  not  entirely  stay  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  death,  he  can  not  make  himself  i 
immortal  in  the  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  he  j 
may  arrest  for  a  time  so  prolonged  as  to 
appear  incredible,  if  I  said  it — that  hard¬ 
ening  of  the  parts  which  constitutes  old 
age.  A  year  may  age  him  no  more  than 
an  hour  ages  another.  His  intense  will, 
scientifically  trained  into  system,  operates, 
in  short,  over  the  wear  and  tear  of  liis 
own  frame.  He  lives  on.  That  he  may 


not  seem  a  portent  and  a  miracle,  he  dice 
from  time  to  time,  seemingly,  to  certain 
persons.  Having  schemed  the  transfer  of 
a  wealth  that  .suffices  to  his  wants,  he  dis¬ 
appears  from  one  corner  of  the  world,  and 
contrives  that  his  obsequies  shall  lie  cele¬ 
brated.  He  reappears  .at  another  corner 
of  the  world,  w’here  he  resides  undetected, 
and  does  not  visit  the  scenes  of  his  former 
career  till  all  who  could  remember  his  fea¬ 
tures  are  no  more.  He  would  be  pro¬ 
foundly  miserable  if  he  had  affections — he 
has  none  but  for  himself.  No  good  man 
would  accept  his  longevity,  and  to  no  men, 
good  or  b.ad,  M’ould  he  or  could  he  com¬ 
municate  its  true  secret.  Such  a  man 
might  exist ;  such  a  man  as  I  h.ave  <le- 
scribed  I  see  now  before  me!  Duke  of 

! - ,  in  the  court  of - ,  dividing  time 

j  between  lust  and  brawl,  alchemists  and 
wizards  ;  again,  in  the  last  century,  ch.ar- 
lat.an  and  criminal,  with  name  less  noble, 
domiciled  in  the  house  at  which  you  gazed 
I  to-day,  and  flying  from  the  law  you  had 
I  outraged,  none  knew  whither ;  traveler 
once  more  revisiting  London,  with  the 
same  earthly  ]>as8ions  which  filled  your 
heart  when  races  now  no  more  walke«l 
through  yonder  streets ;  outlaw  from  the 
school  of  all  the  nobler  and  diviner  mys¬ 
tics  ;  execrable  Image  of  Life  in  Death 
and  Death  in  Life.  I  warn  you  back  from 
the  cities  and  homes  of  healthful  men ; 
back  to  the  ruins  of  departed  empires ; 
back  to  the  deserts  of  nature  unredeem¬ 
ed  !” 

There  answered  me  a  whisper  so  musi¬ 
cal,  so  potently  musical,  that  it  seemed  to 
enter  into  my  whole  being,  and  subdue 
me  despite  myself.  Thus  it  said; 

“  I  have  sought  one  like  you  for  the 
last  hundred  years.  Now  I  have  found 
you,  we  part  not  till  I  know  what  I  desire. 
The  vision  that  sees  through  the  Pa.st,  and 
cleaves  through  the  vail  of  the  Future,  is 
in  you  at  this  hour  ;  never  before,  never 
to  come  again.  This  vision  of  no  puling 
fanta.stic  girl,  of  no  sick-bed  somn.ambule, 
but  of  a  strong  man,  with  a  vigorous  brain. 
Soar  and  look  forth  !” 

As  he  spoke  I  felt  as  if  I  rose  out  of 
myself  upon  eagle  wings.  All  the  weight 
seemed  gone  from  air — roofless  the  room, 
roofless  the  dome  of  space.  I  was  not  in 
the  body — where,  I  knew  not — but  aloft 
over  time,  over  earth. 

Again  I  heard  the  melodious  whisper 
— “You  say  right.  I  have  mastered  great 
secrets  by  the  power  of  Will ;  true,  by 
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Will  and  by  Science  I  can  retard  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  years :  but  death  comes  not  by 
a<;e  alone.  C’an  I  frustrate  the  accidents 
which  bring  de.ath  upon  the  young?” 

“  No  ;  every  accident  is  a  providence, 
liefore  a  providence  snaps  every  human 
will.” 

“  Shall  I  «lie  at  last,  .ages  and  ages 
hence,  by  the  slow,  though  inevitable, 
growth  of  time,  or  by  the  cause  that  I 
call  accident  ?” 

”  liy  a  cause  you  call  accident.” 

“Is  not  the  end  still  remote?”  asked 
the  whisjK*r,  with  a  slight  tremor. 

“  Uegarded  as  my  life  regards  time,  it 
is  still  retnote.” 

“  And  shall  I,  before  then,  mix  with  the 
world  of  men  as  I  did  ere  I  learned  these 
secrets,  resume  e.ager  interest  in  their 
strife  and  their  trouble — battle  with  .am¬ 
bition,  and  use  the  |M)wer  of  the  sage  to 
win  the  power  that  belongs  to  kings?” 

“  You  will  yet  ])lay  a  part  on  the  earth 
that  will  till  earth  with  commotion  .ami 
amaze.  For  wondrous  designs  have  you, 
a  wonder  yourself,  been  permitted  to  live 
on  through  the  centuries.  All  the  secrets 
you  have  stored  will  then  have  their  uses 
—  all  th.at  now  makes  you  a  stranger 
amidst  the  generations  will  contribute 
then  to  make  you  their  lord.  As  the 
trees  .and  the  straws  are  drawn  into  a 
whirlpool — as  they  spin  round,  are  sucked 
to  the  deep,  .and  again  tossed  .aloft  by  the 
eddies,  so  shall  races  and  thrones  be 
plucked  into  the  chann  of  your  vortex. 
Awful  Destroyer  —  but  in  destroying, 
made,  against  your  own  will,  a  Construc- 
t(»r !” 

“  And  that  date,  too,  is  far  off?” 

“  Far  off ;  when  it  comes,  think  your 
end  in  this  world  is  at  hand  !” 

“  llow  .and  what  is  the  end  ?  Look  east, 
west,  south,  .and  north.” 

“  In  the  north,  where  you  never  yet 
trod — towards  the  ]>oint  whence  your  in¬ 
stincts  h.ave  warned  you,  there  a  spectre 
will  seize  you.  ’Tls  Death  !  I  see  a  ship 
— it  is  haunted — ’tis  chased — it  sails  on. 
IJaffled  n.avies  sail  after  that  ship.  It 
enters  the  region  of  ice.  It  passes  a  sky 
red  with  meteors.  Two  moons  stand  on 
high,  over  ice-reefs.  I  see  the  ship  locked 
between  white  defiles — they  are  ice-rocks. 
I  sec  the  dead  strew'  the  decks — stark 
and  livid,  green  mould  on  their  limbs. 
All  are  dead  but  oue  man — it  is  you ! 
Hut  years,  though  so  slowly  they  come, 
h.ave  then  scathed  you.  There  is  the 
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coming  of  .age  on  your  brow',  and  the  will 
is  relaxed  in  the  cells  of  the  brain.  Still 
that  will,  though  enfeebled,  exceeds  all 
that  m.an  knew  before  you,  through  the 
will  you  live  on,  gnawed  with  famine : 
And  n.ature  no  longer  obeys  you  in  that 
death-spreading  region  ;  the  sky  is  a  sky 
of  iron,  and  the  air  h.a8  iron  clamps,  .and 
the  ice-rocks  w'edge  in  the  ship.  Ilark 
how  it  cracks  and  groans.  Ice  will  imbed 
it  as  amber  imbeds  a  straw'.  And  a  man 
I  h.^s  gone  forth,  living  yet,  from  the  ship 
and  Its  dead ;  and  he  h.as  clambered  up 
the  spikes  of  an  iceberg,  and  the  tw'o 
moons  gaze  down  on  his  foian.  That  man 
is  yourself ;  and  terror  is  on  you — terror  ; 
and  terror  has  swallow'ed  your  will.  And 
I  see  swarming  up  the  steep  ice-rock,  gray 
grizzly  things.  The  bears  of  the  north 
have  scented  their  quarry  —  they  come 
near  you  and  nearer,  shambling  and  roll¬ 
ing  their  bulk.  And  in  that  d.ay  every 
moment  shall  seem  to  you  longer  than  the 
centuries  through  which  you  have  passed. 
And  heed  this — after  life,  moments  con¬ 
tinued  make  the  bliss  or  the  hell  of  eter- 
*  nity.” 

“Hush,”  said  the  w'hisj>er ;  “but  the 
day,  you  assure  me,  is  flir  off — very  far ! 
I  go  back  to  the  almond  and  rose  of  D.a- 
mascus !  sleep !” 

The  room  sw'am  before  my  eyes.  I  be¬ 
came  insensible.  When  I  recovered,  I 
found  (t - holding  my  hand  and  smil¬ 

ing.  He  said  :  “You  who  have  alw'ays 
<leclarcd  yourself  ])ioof  against  mesmer- 
■  ism,  have  succumbed  at  last  to  my  friend 
Hichards.” 

i  “  Where  is  Mr.  Richards  ?” 
i  “  Gone,  when  you  p.a.ssed  into  a  trance 
— saying  quietly  to  me  :  ‘  Your  friend  will 
not  w.ake  for  an  hour,’  ” 

I  asked,  as  collectedly  as  I  could,  where 
Mr.  Richards  lodged. 

“  At  the  TrafalgJir  Hotel.” 

'  “  Give  me  your  arm,”  said  I  to  G - , 

:  “  let  us  call  on  him ;  I  have  something  to 
sjiy.” 

I  When  w'e  .arrived  at  the  hotel,  w'e  were 
told  th.at  !Mr.  Richards  had  returned 
twenty  minutes  before,  paid  his  bill,  left 
'  directions  with  his  servant  (a  Greek)  to 
pack  his  effects,  and  proceed  to  Malta  by 
the  8tc.amer  that  should  leave  Southamp¬ 
ton  the  next  day.  Mr.  Richards  had 
merely  8.aid  of  his  ow'n  movements,  that 
he  had  visits  to  p.ay  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether 
he  should  be  able  to  reach  Southampton 
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in  time  for  that  steamer ;  if  not,  he  should 
follow  in  the  next  one. 

The  waiter  asked  me  my  name.  On 
my  infoi-ming  him,  he  gave  me  a  note 
that  Mr.  Richards  had  left  for  me,  in  case 
I  called. 

The  note  was  as  follows :  “  I  wished 
you  to  utter  wh.at  was  in  your  mind.  You 
obeyed.  I  have  therefore  established 
power  over  you  :  For  three  months  from 
this  day  you  can  communicate  to  no  living 
man  what  has  passed  between  us — you 
can  not  even  show  lliis  note  to  the  friend 
by  your  side.  During  three  months, 


silence  complete  as  to  me  and  mine.  Do 
you  doubt  my  power  to  lay  on  you  this 
command  ?  try  to  disobey  me.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  month,  the  spell  is  raised. 
For  the  rest  I  spare  you.  I  shall  visit 
your  grave  a  year  and  a  day  after  it  has 
received  you.” 

So  ends  this  strange  story,  which  I  ask 
no.  one  to  believe.  I  write  it  down  exact¬ 
ly  three  months  .after  I  received  the  above 
note.  I  could  not  write  it  before,  nor 

could  I  show  to  G - ,  in  spite  of  his 

urgent  request,  the  note  which  I  read 
under  the  gas-lamp  by  his  side. 


From  the  Dablin  Cnireriity  Mogoiine. 

THE  POET'S  BELFRY. 

BY  JAMES  ORTON,  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  THREE  PALACES,”  ETC. 


Up,  high  up  in  the  Poet's  mind 
The  Belfry  bells  are  ringing, 

The  bells  are  ever  swinging, 

Swinging  rhjrmes. 

In  silver  chimes, 

Telling  of  past  or  future  times ; 

But  ever  the  bells  are  ringing  1 

But  the  sound  of  a  deadly  tolling 
Comes  down  in  muffled  rolling ; 

There’s  something  dark  in  the  shadowy  air — 
Something  shading  the  Belfry  there — 

And  thick,  and  slow. 

The  black  notes  flow, 

Down  o’er  the  vaulted  heart  below. 

The  bells  are  dumb  in  the  Belfry  tower. 

No  sounds  float  down  in  a  silver  shower ; 

The  bells  arc  eaten  with  rust. 

The  wheels,  and  the  ropes,  arc  whitened 
with  must ; 

But  over  the  sepulchred  heart  a  flower — 

A  flower  of  Hope— floats  up  to  the  light. 

Its  whitened  umbels  gleam  through  the 
night; 


And  now  the  joyous  singing 
Of  the  Seraphs  of  Hope  is  ringing. 

And  vibrates,  till  a  swinging 
Is  seen  in  the  Belfry  tower. 

How  high  hath  grown  the  Belfry  tower  1 
Far  up  and  away  from  the  realms  of  sense  ; 

Its  notes  now  faintly  seem  to  .shower 

From  the  gos.samer  chords  of  somnolence. 

But,  this  is  the  song  the  Poet  sings. 

When  Woe  unteaches  the  self-taught  song ; 

When  Faith  comes  down  from  Heaven  and 
brings 

The  still  small  voice,  for  the  iron  tongue  : 
The  bells  hang  high. 

Far  up  in  the  sky. 

But  grand  though  faint  is  their  minstrelsy  I 

Up,  high  up  in  the  Poet’s  mind 
The  Belfry  bells  are  ringing. 

The  bells  arc  ever  swinging. 

Swinging  rhymes?. 

In  silver  chimes. 

Telling  of  past  or  future  times. 

But  ever  they  tell  of  the  golden  climes. 
Where,  ever  the  bells  are  ringing. 
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From  the  Dablln  UniTenltjr  Magazine. 


TllK  LEGEND  OF  THE  GOLDEN 


The  reason  of  a  woman’s  poetry  being 
gcr.erally  true  to  nature  .and  liuinauity, 
Hi)  fir  as  she  toticiies  it,  is,  tliat  slie  is 
throughout  tender;  for  tenderness  is  a 
deep  eh.aracteristic  of  truth.  For  example : 
a  woman  writing  of  a  eliild  or  a  sufterer  is 
almost  invariably  happy  in  her  e\|>ression8. 
Ko  learning,  no  peculiarity  of  life,  can 
divest  her  of  this.  Few  women  have  had 
Bo  lieekled  an  etlncatioii  as  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing  ;  yet  how  perfect,  how  delicately  close 
to  human  nature  is  the  scene  with  Marion’s 
cliild  ill  Aurora  Leigh.  And  so,  though  a 
woman  may  not  suggest  to  us  strong  or 
metaphysical  thought,  yet  within  her  own 
limits  she  is  true.  This  is  the  cause  why 
female  poetry  is  always  worth  reading 
once. 

But  when  a  w’oman  has  gone  beyond 
this,  and  not  content  with  educating  her 
heart,  trains  her  intellect,  and  by  its  help 
cultivates  her  imagination,  then  her  jioctry 
becomes,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Ilemans,  a 
household  word.  This  is  the  excellence 
of  Mrs.  Alexander.  She  li.as  ennobled 
imagination,  whose  source  is  in  the  heart, 
with  the  culture  of  rea.son.  She  has 
jiruned  that  luxuriance  of  images,  that  j 
wild  growth  of  unchosen  words  which 
})roducing  want  of  dignity  and  weight  of 
thought,  are  the  great  and  common  faults 
of  Poetasters.  She  has  studied  expression, 
and  added  a  metrical  training  to  her  na¬ 
tural  power  of  rhythm,  and  the  result  is  a 
volume  of  poems  which  the  world  will 
welcome. 

It  is  alw.ays  difficult  to  review  a  number  j 
of  detachcii  poems.  The  critic  h.is  no 
settled  foundation  to  build  his  thoughts 
upon.  No  sooner  has  he  erected  a  little 
editice  of  praise  or  censure  on  one  subject, 
than  he  is  obliged  to  begin  another. 
Therefore  to  concentrate  a  review  on  a 
book  of  this  class,  we  must  lay  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  own  ;  and  the  first  which  has 

*  The  Jjegeiid  of  the  Goldm  Proyerr,  ar.d  other 
Poemn.  By  C.  F,  Alkxamdbk.  Itell  and  Daldy, 
London.  1839. 


PRAYERS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.* 

occurred  to  us  is  to  investigate  the  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Alexander’s 
genius.  'Iliese  we  will  illustrate  from  her 
poem.s,  and  thus  we  may  hope  to  give  the 
public  a  fair  conception  of  her  book. 

We  begin  with  womanliness.  These 
poems  are  womanly  in  the  highest  and 
I  truest  sense.  There  is  no  false  sentiment ; 
there  is  no  morbid  perversion  of  feminine 
powers.  Her  idea  of  self-sacrifice  is  not 
wrought  into  a  false  image  of  the  virtue, 
as  the  French  authors  have  attempted. 
Her  idea  of  justice  is  not  pushed  beyond 
I  the  limits  of  human  infirmity.  Her  tendcr- 
I  ness  is  not  degraded  into  a  weak  excuse 
j  of  wrong.  Her  sympathy  does  not  de- 
j  generate  into  mere  philanthropy.  In  a 
H’ord  —  her  feelings  are  not  the  guide 
either  of  her  reason  or  her  conscience. 
With  this  preface  we  proceed  to  the 
poems. 

It  is  woiminliness  which  sees  in  “  Sou¬ 
they’s”  gr.ave  no  lonely  spot,  but  a  hallowed 
hillock  haunted  by  the  love  of  wdiids  .and 
sunbeams.  It  is  womanlike  to  lecl  that 
he  was  not  dead,  but  only  sleeping,  while 
nature  led  .all  tier  handmaids  forth  to 
soothe  his  slumber :  she  coukl  not  but 
feel  th.at  all  around  was  sympathizing 
with  the  poet’s  heart ;  tliat  all  the  hights, 
and  clouds,  and  waters  were  lieautiful  for 
him.  It  was  womanlike  to  make  the  jwet 
in  his  grave  the  center,  the  heart,  of  the 
landscape — to  feel  that  round  it  rose  the 
religion  of  nature —  > 

“  By  that  green  grave  where  daisies  grew. 

In  Nature’s  own  cathedral  laid.” 

But  Mrs.  Ale.xander  rises  to  a  far  higher 
strain  of  poetry  in  the  poem  on  Mrs.  He- 
mans’  grave.  These  lines,  some  of  the 
best  in  the  book,  arc  full  of  true  and  noble 
thinking.  Escaping  from  the  girlish  senti¬ 
ment,  beautiful  as  it  always  is,  however 
common,  of  the  poet  finding  fittest  rest  in 
the  shade  of  gentle  trees,  and  with  the 
violet  on  his  tomb,  she  turns  and  con¬ 
templates  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
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lying  anaid  the  city’s  roar  and  surge  of 
n>en,  as  a  higher  and  a  truer  thought. 
For  the  loftiest  singers  have  interpreted 
men  rather  than  nature.  So  with  otir 
authoress : 

“  Let  the  poet  lie  among  his  brothers, 

Where  great  words  of  Christian  truth  sliall 
be ; 

He  that  hath  most  fellowship  with  others 
Is  most  Christ-like  in  his  sympathy. 

“  And  all  Nature’s  charms,  the  bright,  the  real 
Are  but  shadows,  though  they  live  and 
move ; 

Of  his  own  more  beautiful  ideal. 

Of  his  dream  of  purity  and  love.” 

Womanlike,  too,  is  her  dislike  of  con¬ 
ceiving  any  thing  as  xittorly  alone.  The 
Dutch  seaman’s  skeleton  found  hy  Lord 
Dufferin,  lying  open  to  the  air  on  a  little 
tongue  of  icy  land,  suggests  to  her  a 
happy  subject  for  a  j)oem ;  and  she  paints 
around  him  the  everlasting  ice,  and  corus¬ 
cating  skies,  as  he  slumbered  where 

- “  Only  the  shy  reindeer  made 

In  the  black  moss  a  trace. 

Or  the  white  bears  came  out  and  played 
In  sunshine  by  the  place.” 

But,  in  her  pity,  she  can  not  leave  him 
there,  but  weaves  around  him,  in  imagin¬ 
ative  fancy,  the  dreams  of  home  and  the 
love  of  women. 

Womanlike,  too,  is  her  sympathy,  and 
when  that  is  so  deep  as  to  get  into  the 
heart  of  things,  there  it  rises  into  imagina¬ 
tion,  a  tropic  river  flowing  deep  and  wide. 
She  sees  it  as  it  were  herself  in  calm, 
and  says — 

“  The  very  beat  of  the  broad  river 
Is  even  as  a  silent  heart 

a  northern  rock,  beaten  by  the  Atlantic 
surge !  She  watches  it :  as  she  gazes,  to 
lier  it  grows — 

“  Where  such,  a  giant  fast  asleep. 

Lay  folded  in  his  purple  cloak 
Upon  a  purple  deep” — 

the  solitude  of  the  sea.  She  enters  the 
mariner’s  heart,  and  the  loneliness  of  the 
deep  ocean  is  thus  forcibly  given : 

“  His  ship  has  drifted  to  the  gale. 

Where,  many  a  night,  the  full  round  moon 
Saw  but  herself  and  that  white  sail 
O’er  all  the  central  ocean  strewn.” 

But  the  noblest  example  of  imagination 
in  the  book  occurs  in  the  second  part  of 


the  Legend  of  the  Golden  Prayers.  Mrs. 
Alexander  is  describing  the  woodland, 
and  thus  she  pierces  to  the  very  heart  of 
forest  scenery : 

“  For  the  shadow  of  the  forest  lay 

On  the  cru.shed  heart  of  the  forest  maid; 

Glorious  sunshine,  and  the  light  of  day. 

And  the  blue  air  of  long  summers  playe<l 

Ever  in  the  green  tops  of  the  trees : 

Down  below  were  depths  and  mysteries. 

Dim  perspectives,  and  a  humid  smell 
Of  decaying  leaves  and  rotting  cones ; 

While,  far  up,  the  wild  bee  rung  her  bell. 

And  the  blossoms  nodded  on  their  thrones.” 

For  the  forest  is  not  only  the  home  of 
joy  and  light,  of  racing  leaves  and  flying 
sunshine — that  were  but  a  half  descri|v 
tion ;  but  the  home,  also,  of  sorrow  and 
darkness,  where  the  mournful  moan  of 
homeless  sounds  is  in  the  trees,  and  the 
gloom  of  the  stillness  of  night  lies  heavier 
in  the  glades  than  on  the  o]>en  downs; 
is  not  only  the  home  of  life,  where  a 
myriad  of  flying  creatures  rejoice,  and 
where  the  sju-ing  is  abroad  among  the 
branches,  but  also  the  very  habitation  of 
decay  and  death,  of  leaves  which  rot  into 
a  humid  soil,  and  living  things  which 
]>erish  in  a  day — holds  within  it  not  only 
lessons  which  all  men  may  read,  but  also 
strange  weird  mysteries  and  speechle.ss 
horrors  which  curdle  and  hush  the  heart : 
and  this  last  none  have  so  deeply  felt  as 
the  Germans.  Goethe’s  ballad  of  the 
Krl  King  is  a  matchless  expression  of  this 
human  feeling  of  the  forest.  W  ho  that 
has  ever  read  has  ever  forgotten  the 
knight’s  midnight  ride  through  the  forest 
which  girdled  the  cottage  where  Undine 
lived,  when  every  tree  was  writhing  into 
mocking  forms,  and  strange  shapes  of 
wickedness  lived  in  every  branch  ? 

Not  only  in  the  lines  already  quoted, 
but  in  the  description  which  begins  the 
second  part  of  this  legend,  we  recognize 
Mrs.  Alexander’s  feeling  of  the  double 
nature  of  the  forest’s  expression  of  itself 
in  us.  There  she  describes — 

“  Where  the  twisted  path  is  rough  and  red. 

The  huge  tree  trunks,  with  their  knotted 
bark. 

In  and  out,  stand  up  on  either  side  ” — 

the  dark  arches,  and  the  contrasting 
brightness  of  a  delicate  little  glade. 

‘‘  A  little  patch  of  pure.st  green 
Where,  when  in  the  spring  the  flowers  unfold, 
Lieth  a  long  gleam  of  blue  and  gold 
Hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  old  wood.” 
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But  in  this  solitude  she  will  not  leave 
us :  it  is  too  terrible  both  in  ugliness  and 
beauty  without  humanity ;  and  so  there  ] 
lies  amid  a  “  wider  space” —  j 

“  A  plot  of  open  ground  I 
Whence  the  blind  old  woodman  hears  the  ' 
surge  ' 

Of  the  sea  of  leaves  that  toss  their  foam 
Of  white  blossoms  round  his  lowly  home, 

Whose  poor  thatch,  amid  that  living  mass 
Of  rich  verdure,  lieth  dark  and  brown. 

Like  a  lark’s  nest,  russet  in  the  grass 
Of  a  bare  field  on  a  breezy  down.” 

How  felicitous  and  fresh  is  the  closing 
simile ! 

And  if  imagination  may  be  sai<l  to  be 
that  which  adorns  the  common,  or  pene¬ 
trates  through  the  un poetical  outward  to 
the  inward  poetry,  then  the  last  verse  of 
the  poem,  entitled  Sorrow  on  the  Sea  is 
imaginative — 

”  Then  bring  her  back  where  burdened  Clyde 
Round  many  a  lashing  wheel  raves  white.” 

The  scene  is  made  poetitjal.  The  river, 
like  a  strong  man,  is  burdened  by  the 
weight  of  shipping — the  poetical  of  steam 
is  seized  in  tlie  words  ”  lashing  wheel  ” 
|K)wer,  tinweariness,  rapidity;  and  it  is 
not  the  discolored  stream,  but  the  gleam¬ 
ing  madness  of  the  foam,  which  the  poet 
pictures  to  our  view.  Apropos  of  the 
poem — .as  a  work  of  art — it  would  have 
been  much  better  had  the  two  la.st  verses 
been  altogether  omitted.  Tliey  are  an 
incumbrance.  IJefore,  however,  we  leave 
it  for  some  time,  we  instance  from  it  an¬ 
other  example  of  imaginative  power — 

“  The  feathery  clouds 
Lie  loosened  on  the  distant  hills.” 

No  one  wdio  has  watched  the  lifting  of  a 
flock  of  vapors  from  the  8i<les  of  a  mount¬ 
ain,  “  shepnerded  by  the  slow,  unwilling 
wind,”  but  must  at  once  recognize  the 
imaginative  j)enctration  of  the  wonl 
“  loosened."  It  is  exactly  the  right  term. 
For  the  clouds  when  rising  after  rain  al¬ 
ways  appear  first  to  shake  themselves  free 
from  the  side  of  the  hill,  still  keeping, 
however,  its  outline,  and  to  lie,  seemingly, 
at  the  distance  from  it  of  a  yard,  so  that 
we  imagine  it  possible  to  walk  in  a  clear 
space,  and  touch  the  mountain  with  one 
hand,  and  the  cloud  mass  w’ith  the  other. 
It  is  when  th.at  condition  takes  place,  and 
generally  not  till  then,  that  the  mist  lifts. 
That  is  what  is  p.aiuted  for  us  by  the  word 
loosened. 


Another  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Alexan¬ 
der’s  genius  is  felicity  of  expression.  No 
natural  gift  is  worth  any  thing  without 
i  accurate  and  steady  training.  No  class 
!  of  artists  neglect  culture  so  much  as 
]  second-rate  poets.  They  do  not  revere 
I  their  gift  sufticiently  —  they  use  it  with 
pride  —  for  themselve.s,  and  do  not  feel 
I  that  it  is  not  theirs — for  self— but  theirs 
for  all  the  world.  It  needs  the  solemnity 
of  that  thought,  and  the  dignity  of  that 
motive,  to  impel  a  second-rate  poet  to 
careful  training,  and  the  highest  praise  is 
due  to  our  authoress  for  her  manifest  cul¬ 
tivation  of  her  matural  gift.  A  few  in- 
I  stances  of  this  felicitous  and  condensed 
expression  will  not  be  out  of  phace.  Here 
!  is  a  beautiful  contnist  drawn  by  a  father 
j  over  his  daughter’s  grave,  between  her 
I  youthful  health  and  her  sjid  decline,  and 
both  thoughts  linked  to  his  native  land  by 
a  few  graceful  touches. 

“  Ever  a  short,  low  cough  I  hear, 

There  lies  in  mine  a  thin,  small  hand ; 

Or  a  voice  singeth  in  mine  ear ; 

The  voice  that  haunted  the  old  land. 

“  When  that  brave  mountain  breeze  of  ours 
That  (lashed  the  scent  from  golden  furze, 

And  swept  across  the  heather  flowers. 

Touched  not  a  brighter  cheek  than  hers.” 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Hemans’  poetry 
j  is  given  in  a  line — 

“  And  the  wind  in  the  tall  trees  should  lend  her 
I  Musical  delight  on  stormy  days, 

I  With  a  sound  half-chivalrous,  half-tender. 
Like  the  echo  of  her  own  wild  lays.” 

Taste  is  thus  happily  described — 

”  For  what  Is  taste,  but  the  heart’s  earnest 
striving 

After  the  beautiful  in  form  and  thought. 

From  the  pure  past  a  nicer  sense  deriving, 
And  ever  by  fair  nature  taught” 

The  Irish  Mother's  Iximent  for  her 
sons  in  a  far  land,  is  imagined  w’ith  great 
de!ic.acy ;  and  if  any  one  should  wish,  af¬ 
ter  a  course  of  hackneyed  nonsense  on 
the  Princess  Boyal’s  marriage,  to  cheer 
his  heart  with  something  fresh,  poetical, 
pictorial,  with  something  which  touches 
the  exact  points  to  be  touched,  let  him 
read  the  Royal  Bridal  in  this  book. 

We  pass  oji  to  another  characteristic — 
religious  feeling.  For  Mrs.  Alexander’s 
religion  is  no  name,  but  a  universal  and 
inward  power ;  is  no  sentiment  which  it 
is  pretty  to  introduce,  and  effective,  as 
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t’le  peroration,  so  to  speak,  of  a  poem,  but 
with  her  an  essence,  without  wliieh  all 
tliiiij]^  are  dull.  To  her  God’s  ])resenee  is 
felt  in  the  universe,  from  the  smallest  leaf 
to  the  blaze  of  the  star  Sirius.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  the  poor  woman  whom  the 
Lady  Beata  had  taught  from  “  her  Gos- 
j>el,”  and  of  her  simple  reeognition  of 
Christ  in  all  the  forest  landscape,  is  ex¬ 
quisite. 

The  hymns,  however,  are  the  worst 
writing  in  the  book.  The  scene-painting 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  in  which  we  hoped 
Mrs.  Alexander  wouhl  not  have  indulged, 
is  a  degradation  to  the  sufferer.  The 
cross  in  itself  was  no  infamy  to  the  spot 
less  One.  It  was  not  the  nail  which 
pierced  his  hands — it  was  the  iron  which 
entered  into  his  soul  that  drew  from  him 
that  exceeding  bitter  cry. 

Mrs.  Alexander  has  yet  another  charac¬ 
teristic  :  it  is  her  deep  sense  of  the  connec 
tioii  between  Nature  and  Humanity.  She 
has  expressed  this  thus  : 

“  From  Nsturc’s  beauteous  outward  things, 
What  gleams  of  hidden  life  we  win! 

For  still  the  world  without  us  flings 
Strong  shadows  of  the  world  within.” 

Now  these  analogies  are  often  carried 
too  far;  Nature  is  made  into  Humanity, 
and  the  result  is  that  poets  who  are  not 
80  appear  Pantheistic.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  the  dignity  of  the  human  element 
is  not  sufficiently  recognized.  But  in  our 
author’s  jwetry  this  is  not  so  :  she  marks 
the  want  of  joy  and  suffering  in  Nature. 
She  sees  that  wdiat  seems  thus  in  Nature 
is  in  reality  only  ourselves  projecting  on 
the  world  without.  She  feels  that  we 
have  no  greater  dignity  than  our  capacity 
of  suffering. 

But  Nature  has  yet  another  office,  one 
which  has  ever  been  to  poets  a  mine  of 
wealth.  It  is  founded  on  the  truth  that 
the  Author  of  Nature  is  also  the  Author 
of  Humanity.  God  speaks  through  the 
dumb  universe  to  man;  and  we  under¬ 
stand  the  silent  words,  because  he  who 
made  the  worlds  h.as  given  us  a  mind 
similar  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  to 
his.  Owing  to  this  likeness,  the  things 
seen  voice  forth  to  us  the  things  unseen, 
and  from  all  outward  life  we  can  draw 
deep  lessons  for  our  inward  spirit.  Mi's. 
Alexander  has  felt  this  strongly.  Every 
poetic  heart  must  feel  and  tell  it  to  the 
world.  One  poem  especially,  which  we 
quote  for  its  finish  and  roundness  of  ex¬ 


pression,  is  based  on  her  consciousness 
of  this : 

“  Waves,  waves,  waves. 

Graceful  arche.«,  lit  with  night’s  pale  gold. 

Boom  like  thunder  through  the  mountain 
rolled. 

Hiss  and  make  their  music  manifold. 

Sing,  and  work  for  God  along  the  strand. 

“  Leaves,  leaves,  leaves, 

{  Beautiful  by  autumn’s  scorching  breath. 

Ivory  skeletons,  carven  fair  by  death. 

Fall  and  drift  at  a  sublime  command. 

“Thoughts,  thoughts,  thoughts. 
Breaking,  wave  -  like,  on  the  mind’s  strange 
I  shore, 

1  Rustling,  leaf-like,  through  it  evermore, 

!  Oh !  that  they  might  follow  God’s  good  hand  !" 

‘  In  another  poem  she  guards  this  method 
j  of  analogy  from  mistake.  For  some  think 
1  that  the  comj)arison  of  these  relations  i.n 
i  sufficiently  strong  to  be  accejited  as  ]>os- 
i  itive  proof  of  spiritual  truths.  ]\Ien  have 
j  attempted  to  establish  the  reality  of  a  re- 
i  surrection  by  tlie  analogies  of  spiing,  and 
!  the  chrysalis  opening  into  a  butterfly. 
But  these  do  not  jirove  the  immortal  life 
of  form,  they  only  render  it  ju'obable, 

'  and  serve  to  confirm  the  truth  when  once 
it  has  been  received.  Useless  as  jiroof, 
they  are  useful  as  helps  of  faith.  In  the 
lines  we  quote  our  readers  may  see  how 
the  philosophy  of  this  may  be  touched 
into  j)oetry : 

“  Silent  as  snow  from  his  airy  chamber, 

Down  on  the  earth  drops  the  withered  leaf, 
Silently  back  on  the  heart  of  the  dre.nmcr. 
Noticed  of  none,  falls  the  secret  grief. 

“  Yet  ye  deceive  us,  beautiful  prophets ; 

For,  like  one  side  of  an  ocean  shell 
Cast  by  the  tide  on  a  dripping  sand-beach. 
Only  a  half  of  the  truth  ye  tell. 

“  Much  of  decadence  and  death  ye  sing  us ; 
Rightly  ye  tell  us  earth’s  hopes  arc  vain ; 
But  of  the  life  out  of  death  no  whisper. 
Saying :  ‘  We  die,  but  we  live  again.’  ” 

The  last  characteristic  we  shall  mention 
is  gracefulness.  It  is  this  which  m.arks 
the  book  especially.  It  is  graceful  in  its 
strength,  and  graceful  even  in  its  weak¬ 
nesses.  It  has  no  rugged  vigor,  like  an 
oak  of  centuries  which  liraves  and  bends 
not  to  the  blast ;  but  delicate  power,  like 
the  hardy  silver -columned  birch  which 
waves  in  infinite  gracefulness,  triumphant 
and  beautiful  in  the  center  of  the  storm. 
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A  WOMAN’S  SACRIFICE. 

A  TALE  IN  TWO  PARTS. 
PART  II. 


CIIAPTEU  VII. 

THE  TWO  COMPANIONS. 

.Tames  li.-istcned  out  of  the  house,  by  a 
back  entrance.  He  crossed  the  little 
brid^^e  that  separated  Sir  Alfred’s  demesne 
from  Col.  Digby’s,  .and  turned  into  the 
walk  we  have  so  often  noticed  by  the  river 
side,  lauler  the  tree  where  Charles  St. 
Laurence  and  Caroline  had  parted  so 
many  years  .ago,  he  sat.  The  moon  was 
shining  brightly,  as  ho  drew  the  fatal  par¬ 
cel  from  his  pocket  and  untied  the  cord. 
He  took  out  the  dagger  and  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  it.  “Ah!  this  h.as  Vieen  cleaned. 
How  did  she  get  it?  Could  she  have 
found  it?  No  matter;  it  answers  my 
purpose.”  He  wrapt  it  carefully  up,  tied 
the  cord,  and  put  it  into  his  bre.ast.  lie  sat 
musing  for  a  moment.  “  I  must  have  an¬ 
other  hand,”  he  s.aid  ;  “  but  who? — who? 
Tom  Scott ;  ay,  Tom  is  the  very  man.” 
Then  he  sjirang  up,  .and  walking  very  fast, 
crossed  the  bridge  again,  and  left  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  demesne  by  a  gate  which  led  to  a 
road  over  a  steep  hill.  This  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  road,  shaded  at  both  sides  by  trees. 
It  wound  round  to  the  back  of  the  hill, 
the  aspect  of  which  jiresented  a  contrast 
to  the  side  he  had  just  left.  It  w.as  per¬ 
fectly  barren ;  a  bare  plain  or  valley  lay 
between  this  and  another  hill,  or  rather 
mountain  beyond.  This  valley  was  quite 
secluded.  Neither  house  nor  e.abin  could 
be  seen  for  miles  around.  .James  struck 
off  the  main  road  into  a  narrow  path  that 
lay  between  two  fields.  He  followed  this 
j)ath  till  he  came  to  a  miserable  hovel,  so 
wretched,  th.at  from  the  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  no  one  could  imagine  it  to  be  the 
habitation  of  a  living  being.  With  his 
stick  he  knocked  twice  at  the  door ;  he 
bent  down  to  discover  whether  his  sum- 


I  mons  had  been  heard,  but  his  inspection 
I  seemed  to  be  unsatisfactory,  for  with  a 
j  muttered  curse,  he  g.ave  a  low  whistle, 

I  and  w’as  preparing  to  leave,  when  his  at¬ 
tention  was  arrested  by  a  movement 
within.  A  voice  demands  in  a  surly  tone : 

“  Who  is  there?” 

“  A  friend,”  was  the  laconic  reply,  when 
a  bolt  was  withdrawn,  and  .lames  entered 
1  with  a  coarse  invective.  He  asked  why 
!  he  had  been  kept  so  long  at  the  door ; 

[  and  then  followed  his  companion  through 
{  a  narrow'  dark  pass.age  into  a  low  roofed 
.apartment,  which,  though  there  was  no 
candle,  w.as  brightened  by  the  light  of  a 
fire  that  burned  on  the  hearth.  The  floor 
was  eiirthen  ;  a  wooden  table  was  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  between  which  and 
the  hearth  was  a  low  stool.  A  box  at  the 
further  end  completed  the  furniture  of 
the  apartment. 

“You  h.ave  a  smell  here  th.at  might 
feast  the  fairies,”  remarked  James,  as  he 
followed  his  friend  into  the  room.  Ilis 
host,  with  a  gi  im  laugh  and  a  nod,  pointed 
to  tbe  box  which  he  meant  James  to  draw 
over  to  the  fire  and  use  as  a  seat.  Tom 
Scott,  for  he  it  is  whom  we  are  now  intro¬ 
ducing  to  our  readers,  had  a  short,  thick¬ 
set  figure.  His  head  was  large,  with  a 
quantity  of  red  hair  and  whiskers ;  and  he 
had  a  sharp,  cunning  eye,  w’hich  he  had  a 
peculiar  h.abit  of  winking.  His  counte¬ 
nance  w’.as  otherwise  heavy,  though  w’ith  a 
dash  of  cunning.  He  drew  the  single 
stool  th.at  the  room  afforded  towards  the 
fire,  and  resumed  the  process  of  cooking, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  knock. 

“  What  in  the  n.ame  of  goodness  have 
you  there?  You  feast  in  royal  style,” 
said  J.amcs,  as  he  looked  over  his  friend’s 
shoulder. 

“  Ah !  time  for  me,”  said  Tom.  “  I  have 
had  to  do  with  small  fry  long  enough.” 
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“If  every  one  had  their  own,”  said 
James,  “who  would  that  deer  call  mas¬ 
ter  ?” 

“Colonel  Digby  is  my  game-keeper; 
but  I  save  him  the  trouble  of  killing  the 
game  for  me,”  with  a  low  chuckle,  was 
the  reply. 

“Faith,  you  earn  your  bread  easier 
than  honester  folk.  How  many  of  these 
do  you  get  in  the  month  ?”  said  James. 

“  Why,  man,  such  high-flying  game  is 
not  so  easy  got  as  that.  It  is  six  years 
and  more  since  I  got  one  of  these  deer 
before.  I  remember  that  night  well.” 

“  Why,  was  the  pitcher  near  being 
broke  then  ?  You  have  gone  to  the  well 
long  enough.  Your  lime  will  soon  come 
round.” 

“  Not  the  least  fear,”  s.aid  Tom.  “  No  ; 
/was  safe  enough  ;  but  faith  I  did  get  a 
fright,  though  others  fared  worse  nor 
me.” 

“  Did  you  take  old  Sam  with  you  ?” 

“  Not  I.  Come,  draw  over  to  the 
table  and  take  some  of  this;  or,  per¬ 
haps,  you  would  not  like  to  touch  what 
is  not  got  honestly  ?”  said  Tom,  with  a 
sneer. 

“  I  am  not  so  particular  as  that,  when  a 
friend  asks,”  said  James,  drawing  his  seat 
forward.  His  host  placed  a  large  bottle 
on  the  table,  the  fragrance  of  which  filled 
the  room.  After  helping  his  friend  and 
himself  to  his  satisfaction,  he  resumed  his 
seat,  and  said  :  “  Old  Sam,  indeed.  Do 
you  think  that  I  am  mad,  to  let  that  old 
fool  know  my  concerns,  or  where  I  deal 
for  my  marketing?  Not  I,  indeed. 
Why,  don’t  you  remember  Michaelmas 
six  years?  I  forgot — you  were  abroad. 
It  was  the  night  Colonel  Digby’s  nephew 
was  killed.” 

“  Bless  my  soul.  Do  you  know  any 
thing  about  him?''  said  James,  hardly 
concealing  his  inense  curiosity. 

Tom  nodded  this  head  and  winked :  “  I 
know  what  I  know.” 

“  Oh  !  ay,  you  know  every  thing,  and 
things  that  never  hapj)ened.” 

“Things  that  never  happened,  indeed. 
Ay,  but  one  thing  that  did  happen.” 

“  Tell  me  what  it  was  ;  you  say  he  was 
killed.  How,  and  by  whom?”  said 
James. 

“  You  arc  going  to  hear  all  about  it,  are 
you  ?  I  never  tell  tales  out  of  school.” 

“I  would  not  care  if  all  the  Digbys 
were  hanged  or  drowned.  I  hate  the 
whole  lot  and  stock  of  them,”  said  James. 


“  No,  no,”  answered  his  companion,  “  I 
say  nothing.  A  wise  man  never  found  a 
dead  man.” 

James  perceived  that  Tom  really  did 
know  more  than  at  first  he  gave  him 
credit  for,  and  he  hoped  to  draw  out  his 
knowledge.  It  might  be  of  infinite  use 
to  him  ;  but  he  saw  the  moment  was  not 
yet  come.  He  was  too  clever  to  impart 
an  important  secret  without  some  very 
considerable  inducement,  at  least  while  he 
was  sober.  His  hopes  lay  in  the  bottle 
before  them.  He  determined  himself  to 
take  as  little  of  the  contents  as  he  could, 
without  raising  the  suspicion  of  his  com¬ 
panion,  and  thought  that  when  his  friend 
became  exhilarated  he  might  also  become 
communicative.  With  this  prospect  he 
determined  to  betray  no  curiosity  on  the 
subject  of  his  story. 

“How  do  you  like  playing  second- 
fiddle  at  your  place  up  there?”  said  Tom, 
laughing,  “since  you  got  a  lady  at  the 
head  of  the  house  ?” 

“  Don’t  talk  of  her.  I  hate  her  like 
poison,”  said  James  sulkily'. 

“  Likely  enough.  A  spirited  bit  of 
goods  she  is,  and  can  be  in  a  passion,  ay, 
and  worse  nor  that,”  answered  his  com¬ 
panion  mysteriously. 

“  What  do  you  know  of  her  ?  Did  you 
ever  speak  two  words  to  her  in  your 
life  ?” 

“  Ay,  did  I,  and  there’s  a  secret  that 
none  but  she  and  I  know,”  answered  Tom, 
winking  one  eye,  and  grinning  like  a  de¬ 
mon. 

James’s  curiosity  was  almost  breaking 
all  bounds;  but  with  a  wonderful  eftbrt 
he  controlled  himself.  He  thought  Tom 
had  nearly  arrived  at  that  state  of  intoxi¬ 
cation  in  which  he  W’ould  communicate 
freely,  if  he  thought  that  he  was  really 
indifferent  about  it,  and  would  be  tempted 
to  tell  his  own  story,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  his  friend’s  interest  and  astonish¬ 
ment  at  his  boa.sted  knowledge.  James 
seeing  the  time  was  ripe  wished  to  strike 
while  the  iron  was  hot ;  and  knowing  ex¬ 
actly  his  companion’s  state,  he  rose  as  if 
about  to  leave. 

“  Good  night,  Tom  ”  he  said.”  I  must 
be  off.” 

“  Not  going  yet,”  said  his  companion ; 
“  why,  it  is  only  now  I  am  getting  jolly. 
Sit  down  there,  and  I  will  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  that  mistress  of  yours  that 
you  are  so  fond  of,  which  will  make  you 
love  her  more.” 
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“Xonsonsc,  man,  you  know  nothing 
about  her ;  I  tell  you  I  hate  her.” 

“  Don’t  I,  though  ?  ay,  ay,  I  know  more 
than  you  or  any  one  else ;  sit  down  there 
and  have  another  glass,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
what’ll  make  your  liair  stand  on  end.”  So 
saying,  he  filled  James's  glass  and  Ins 
own,  and  proceeded,  with  a  consequential, 
mysterious  air. 

“  Well,  my  lad,  on  that  same  INIichael- 
mas  night  I  was  pretty  hard  up ;  business 
had  been  slack,  as  it  always  is  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time.  I  set  out  about  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening  to  follow  my  trade.  I  had 
good  sport,  atid  was  lurking  about  for 
the  night  to  close  in  before  I  could  leave 
Colonel  Digby’s  demesne,  when  I  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  voices  near. 
Afraid  the  speakers  might  see  me,  I  crept 
low  under  the  bushes,  close  to  where  they 
wore  standing.  I  could  not  see  who  they 
were,  but  from  the  sound  of  the  voices  I 
knew  it  was  a  man  and  woman.  They 
seemed  to  be  quarreling.  I  tried  to  hear 
what  they  were  saying,  but  I  could  not ; 
till  just  as  they  were  parting,  I  heard  the 
Avoman  s.ay  :  ‘  You  are  not  the  first  man 
that  feared  a  wonnin,  and  you  will  have 
cause  to  tremble  before  me;  you  are  a 
curse  to  me.’  ” 

“What!”  cried  James,  starting  .and 
le.aning  <‘.agerly  forward,  “  did  you  see 
who  said  it  ?” 

“  Stop,  will  you,  and  let  me  tell  my 
story  my  own  way.” 

“  I  raised  tip  a  bit  to  see  who  she  was ; 
the  man’s  back  was  to  me  ;  but  I  s:iw  the 
regimentals,  and  knew  the  fellow’s  cut ; 
it  was  the  Cajitain,  and  the  woin.an  was 
no  one  else  but  Miss  Digby,  your  present 
mistress.  Faith,  she  did  look  grand ; 
every  inch  a  queen.  You  would  think 
her  three  feet  taller,  and  her  eyes  glared 
like  them  coals  there.  I  couldn’t  help 
.admiring  her,  as  she  stood  there  defying 
him  all  by  herself.  He  said  something  to 
her  low,  I  couldn’t  hear,  but  she  darted 
p.ast  him  like  lightning.  I  li.ad  a  rare 
chance  of  being  caught ;  but  she  was  not 
thinking  of  the  like  of  me,  nor  of  any  thing 
good,  I  suspect.  I  had  to  leave  the  deer 
hid  under  the  bushes,  and  cut  for  my  life, 
as  I  feared  to  fall  into  St.  I..uurence’8 
hands,  who  might  be  lurking  about  there 
half  the  night  for  aught  I  knew.” 

“  do  on,”  said  James,  with  undisguised 
interest. 

“  Give  us  the  bottle,  then,”  said  his 
companion,  continuing  his  narrative. 


“  Tlte  next  night  I  had  to  go  look  after 
the  game  I  had  hid,  but  M'aiU'd  till  near 
ten  o’clock,  as  there  was  such  a  fuss  and 
search  all  day  after  Captain  St.  Laurence, 
who  was  missing.  I  got  into  the  place 
well  enough,  and  close  up  to  where  I  put 
the  deer,  when,  the  Lord  8.ave  me !  I 
never  got  such  a  fright.  There,  right 
before  me,  was  a  white  figure,  le.aning 
against  a  tree.  I  thought  it  was  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  ghost,  and  I  could  not  stir  with  ter¬ 
ror  when  it  tunied  the  head  towards  me, 
like  .as  if  it  heard  me  breathe,  .and  who 
was  it  but  ^liss  Digby.  I  don’t  know 
which  I  would  have  Ijcen  the  most  fright¬ 
ened  at  seeing — the  Captain’s  ghost  or 
her,  there  all  alone  .at  that  time  of  night. 
IIoAv  long  she  had  been  there,  or  what 
brought  her  there  at  that  hour,  I  do  not 
know.  She  seemed  to  expect  some  body, 
for  she  turned  round  and  looked  at  me, 
that’s  cert.ain.  She  flew  like  a  startled 
hare  as  I  moved ;  I  was  not  the  one  she 
was  waiting  for.” 

“  Is  that  all,”  said  James.  “  Il.ave  you 
finished  your  story  ?” 

“All;  faith  I  think  I  h.ave  told  a  good 
one  ;  what  more  do  you  want  ?” 

James  stood  up,  .and  buttoning  his 
coat,  he  turned  towards  his  frieml,  and 
said  :  “  Oh  !  it  is  all  very  wonderful ;  do 
you  think  I  believe  one  word  of  it  from 
beginning  to  end  ?’’ 

“  Believe  it,”  cried  out  Tom,  rising  with 
excitement ;  “  why,  man,  do  you  think  I 
have  been  telling  you  lies  ?  I  would  take 
my  oath  of  every  word  I  said  ;  it  is  as  true 
as  you  staml  there.” 

“  Your  oath.  Oh  !  then,  why  didn’t  you 
when  there  was  such  a  reward  offered?’’ 

“  Ay,  a  reward  offered  for  what  ?  Not 
for  all  I  seen  of  the  murderess;  and  sure 
you  don’t  think  a  slip  of  a  girl  like  that 
could  murder  a  man.” 

“  Not  herself,  certainly ;  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  p.aying  another  for  doing 
it.” 

“  You  don’t  think  that  I  was  such  a 
fool  as  not  to  think  of  th.at  ?  Many  is  the 
hour  I  thought  how  I  could  get  that  same 
reward  ;  but  I  inquired  and  set  a  lot  of 
our  men  to  try  and  trace  another  in  the 
business,  but  never  could.  That  she  had 
a  hand  in  it  I  could  swear ;  but  ag.ain,  who 
could  the  other  be  ?  I  never  missed  a 
fellow  out  of  this  since  ;  and  who  was  to 
believe  my  Avord  if  I  did  inform  on  all  I 
kneAv  ?  No,”  he  s.aid,  Avith  a  low  AA-histle, 
“  the  tables  might  be  turned,  for  Avhat 
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business  brouaht  me  into  Colonel  Difjby’s  ' 
that  hour  of  the  nipfht?  A  poor  fellow 
must  live,  and  so  I  dropped  it ;  and  you  i 
are  the  first  I  ever  told  it  to.”  ' 

“Now,  Tom,  Mould  you  swear  it,  if 
there  was  another  that  could  side  M’ith  | 
you  in  it?”  j 

“  I  could  sM’ear  it ;  but  I  don’t  M’ant  to 
SM'car  aM  ay  a  M  oman’s  life  that  never  did 
mo  any  harm,  and,  I  confess,  I  like  the 
girl’s  sjurit.” 

“  No  ;  but  perhaps,  if  you  get  the  re- 
M’ard,  or  the  half  of  it — eh  ?” 

“  I  should  be  sure  of  that.  Tliere  is 
no  doubt  charity  begins  at  liome ;  and 
though  I  do  like  a  spirited  girl,  it  M'as 
cruel  of  her  to  get  this  poor  felloM'  mur¬ 
dered  after  all.  l)o  you  know  any  thing 
about  it,  as  ymu  say  that?  Indeed,  I 
might  have  guessed  you  had  something 
to  say  to  me,  as  you  never  come  to  see  a 
poor  fellow  like  me  unless  you  have  a 
dirty  job  on  hainl.” 

“  Not  at  all ;  it  is  a  long  time  since  I 
saw  you ;  and  on  such  a  fine  evening  I 
took  the  ojiportunity.  I  have  nothing 
particular  to  say ;  but  I’ll  think  on  u  hat 
you  have  told  me ;  it  is  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  stoiy.  Good  night,  Tom,  and  thank 
you.” 

So  saying  he  left  the  cabin.  He  had 
come  there  determining  to  get  Tom 
Scott’s  assistance ;  but  liow  had  chance 
favored  him,  though  he  had  affected  in¬ 
credulity  ?  When  he  heard  Tom's  story, 
he  M’as  certain  every  Mord  that  lie  said 
M  as  true ;  but  his  om  ii  jilaus  M  ere  not 
matured  enough  for  him  to  impart  them 
to  his  friend.  He  had  no  intention  of 
taking  any  mortal  into  his  confidence  ;  he 
trusted  too  much  to  his  oM’ii  judgment 
and  discrimination ;  he  M-as  one  M’ho 
kneM'  exactly  his  oM  ii  capabilities ;  it  Avas 
necessary  th.at  he  should  have  Tom’s  as¬ 
sistance,  but  only  as  a  blind  instrument 
in  the  carrying  out  of  his  jilot. 

On  leaving  the  cottage  he  M.alked 
hastily  home,  absorbed  in  deep  thought. 

“What  the  deuce  brought  her  there 
the  second  time  ?  Tom  said,  to  meet 
some  one  —  could  it  have  been  him.self? 
Pooh  !  Nonsense.  Eveiy  word  the  fel¬ 
low  said  is  true — true  as  go.spel ;  but  she 
did  M'ant  to  meet  some  body,  no  doubt  ?” 
And  so  he  meditated,  stopping  occa.sion- 
ally,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  lip  as  a  par¬ 
ticular  thought  seemed  to  puzzle  him,  and 
then  being  satisfied  M'ith  his  solution, 
hasten  on  again.  He  arrived  home  very 


late  ;  and  raising  the  latch,  he  quietly  en¬ 
tered,  M-ithout  one  tM  inge  of  remorse  at 
his  diabolical  plans.  There  M’as  but  one 
thought  in  his  mind,  one  hope  in  his  heart, 
revenge,  bitter,  black  revenge  ;  he  Avould 
sell  his  soul,  body,  all  he  possessed,  to  be 
revenged. 


CHAITER  VHI. 

AV  ARRICST. 

A  FEAV  evenings  after  the  events  re¬ 
corded  in  the  last  chapter,  Caroline  had 
j  retired  to  her  room  earlier  than  usual, 
and  had  jilaced  herself  under  the  minis- 
!  tralions  of  Flora.  Had  she  been  less  oc- 
'  copied  M’ith  her  om’h  sorrowful  thoughts, 

I  she  Mould  have  jierceived  that  her  maid 
M’as  bursting  M’ith  some  important  news, 

'  and  M  as  only  M'atching  a  favorable  mo¬ 
ment  to  communicate  it.  Still  Flora  had 
a  certain  misgiving  about  introducing  this 
M’ondei’ful  subject.  She  could  make  freo 
M’ith  her  mistress,  more  so,  jierhaps,  than 
one  could  imagine  a  person  of  Caroline’s 
natur.ally  proud  disposition  M  ould  alloM' ; 
but  there  M  ere  certain  topics  that  she  had 
been  peremptorily  silenced  about.  She 
had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  ncMS 
she  burned  to  communicate  trenched  on 
forbidden  ground  ;  but  the  innate  desire 
to  relate  the  marvelous  overcame  all 
scruples,  and  she  ingeniously  first  intro¬ 
duced  an  irrelevant  topic,  or,  jierhaps,  it 
M'ould  be  better  to  say,  “  she  beat  about 
the  bush.” 

“Do  you  think,  my  lady.  Miss  Julia 
Avill  engage  James’s  sister?” 

“  I  am  sure  I  don’t  knoM',”  said  Caro¬ 
line. 

“  I  never  saw  a  young  lady  so  changed 
since  your  marriage,  my  lady ;  she  is  so 
lively,  in  comjiarison  to  Avhat  she  Mas ; 
and  so  very  attentive  to  the  jioor  old 
master.” 

“  Is  she  ?  Yes  ;  I  believe  so.” 

“  I  hojie  Jane  tvill  suit  her ;  she  used 
to  be  a  kind  mistress ;  but  then,  indeed, 

\  she  did  not  mind  ;  she  tvas  e.asily  jileased. 

,  I  think  she  has  got  over  it  all ;  and  it  M  ill 
I  be  so  dreadful  now  to  rip  uji  the  m  IioIo 
business.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Caroline  absently. 

“Only  too  dreadful;  the  jioor  thing, 
my  heart  bleeds  for  her.” 

Caroline  had  not  been  attending  to  a 
word  she  had  said;  and  now  she  turned 
impatiently  to  her — 
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“  Flora,  I  never  heard  you  talk  so 
much.” 

This  remark  silenced  her  for  a  moment 
or  two  ;  hut  dospairingof  there  bein"  any 
chance  that  her  mistress  would  ])e  less 
abstracted,  she  lost  all  patience,  and  after 
sundry  ineffectual  harsher  bnishings  of 
her  long  hair,  she  suddenly  began  :  j 

“  Oh  !  my  lady,  there  is  the  strangest  1 
re])ort  through  the  village  this  evening;  I  ! 
never  heard  the  like  ;  every  body  is  talk¬ 
ing  of  it.” 

I.ady  Douglass  seemed  hardly  to 
hear  it.  I 

“  Is  there  ?”  she  said  absently.  \ 

“So  strange,  almost  a  miracle,"’  eon- j 
tinned  the  voluble  Flora;  “and  who  j 
would  h.ave  thought  it  after  six  years  and 
more?  but  the  saying  is  true  enough,; 
‘  Murder  will  out.’ ”  j 

“  What  are  you  talking  aboiit.  Flora  ?” 
said  Lady  Douglass,  roused  now  com-  ! 
pletely.  | 

“  Only,  my  l.ady,  they  s.ay  that  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  Captain  St.  Laurence - ” 

Caroline  started  from  her  seat,  pale  [ 
as  death,  her  hair  falling  over  her  shoul¬ 
ders. 

“That  is  a  lie;  who  says  Caj»tain  St. 
Laurence  Avas  murdered  ?  lie  never  was ;  ' 
he  is,  he  must  be  living,”  .and  pressing  ! 
both  her  hands  to  her  side  ;  “  yes,  I  know 
he  lives  ;  I  Avill  swear  it.” 

The  girl  was  terrified  at  her  mistress’s 
strange  look  .and  excitement,  and  a])-  , 
t)roaehed  her ;  Avhen  Caroline  turned  wi!«l-  | 
ly  to  her.  ' 

“Tell  me  every  word  you  heard,  as  | 
you  value  your  salvation — evert/  teord  you  j 
know — quick,  quick.”  j 

Flora  repe.atetl  what  she  had  said.  j 

“Information  ha»l  been  given,  nobody  i 
knew  by  whom,  that  the  murderer  of’’ —  | 
“  Stop,  girl ;  there  is  no — don’t  use  that  j 
horrid,  lying  word.”  When  quieter,  she  i 
said  :  “  Go  on — quick,  quick.” 

“Of  Captain  St.  Laurence  is  discov- I 
cred  ;  they  say  the  body  has  been  found,”  j 
continued  Fiona,  hesitatingly.  I 

One  deep,  low  groan,  at  this  new  dis- 1 

covery,  was  the  only  outward  token  of 
the  agony  that  was  breaking  Caroline’s 
heart.  She  leant  a  moment  with  both  her 
hands  on  the  table,  as  if  to  support  her¬ 
self;  then,  very  calmly,  she  went  to  her 
desk  .and  Avrote  .a  feAV  lines  ;  this  she  put 
into  an  envelope,  and  sealed  ;  then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Flora,  she  sjiid  : 

“  You  must  get  James — mind,  no  one 


but  James — to  go  Avith  this  note  to  my 
father ;  he  must  Avait  lor  an  .answer. 
Colonel  Digby  may  iu)t  be  home  till  very 
late;  but  he  must  not  le.ave  without  the 
ansAver ;”  .and  then  in  a  tender,  tremulous 
voice,  she  continued  :  “  Flora,  dear  Flora, 
my  hopes  are  centered  on  you ;  don’t 
mention  that  you  have  told  me  this — this 
report ;  and,  oh  !  make  James  go  at  once 
— quickly,  quickly.” 

Flora,  CI  A  ing,  gave  her  mistress  every 
assurance,  and  added,  “not  to  fear  ;  Janies 
should  go  Avithout  del.ay.” 

And  Caroline  went  to  her  husband’s 
study. 

He  Avas  Avriting  at  his  bure.au,  Avith  his 
back  to  the  door,  and  did  not  turn  as  she 
entered.  She  locked  the  door,  and  came 
over  to  him.  Gently,  very  gently,  sho 
laid  her  arm  on  his  shoulder,  saying  : 

“  .\lfred,  my  OAvn  Alfred.” 

He  started. 

“  (iracious  heavens,  Caroline,  you  look 
deadly  pale.  Are  you  ill,  darling?” 

His  unsuspecting  manner,  his  ignorance, 
his  solicitude  for  her  at  that  moment,  en¬ 
tirely  overcame  her.  She  Avas  sure  that 
he  Avould  liaA'c  divined  the  cause  of  her 
coming ;  but  noAV  she  should  have  to  tell 
him.  This  .aspect  had  never  presented  itself 
to  her  mind.  She  had  imagined  v.arious 
others,  she  had  thought  ai all  jiossible  jio- 
sitions  in  Avhich  she  might  be  placed  when 
the  fatal  hour  should  arrive,  .and  had  .acted 
over  in  imagination  how  she  would  shield 
him.  Hut  she  had  never  thought  she 
should  have  to  repeat  in  Avords  to  him 
what  she  dared  not  breathe  to  herself. 
She  Avas  .sure  that  thought  must  ever  be 
ujipermost  in  his  mind,  and  that  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  occurrence  Avould  at  once  con¬ 
nect  itself  Avith  it.  Noaa’,  Iioav  different. 
She  could  not  speak.  He  rose  and  lifted 
her  to  the  sola  by  the  fire  ;  .and,  kneeling 
beside  her,  rubbed  her  cold  hands  between 
his  own. 

She  lay  conscious,  acutely  so,  but  Avith 
an  utter  inability  to  tnove  or  speak ;  her 
eyes  closed  ;  she  could  not  even  raise  the 
lid.s.  Apparently  lil'eless,  but  Avith  an  in¬ 
tense  agony  of  feeling,  knowing  every 
moment  she  lay  there  av:is  more  precious 
than  her  life. 

“  My  ]>recious  child,  Caroline,  look  at 
me ;  tell  me,  darling,  are  you  ill  ?  O 
Caroline  !  dearest,  speak,  but  once.” 

She  had  a  tight  grasp  of  his  hand,  but 
could  not  speak.  She  heard  every  Avoi  d ; 
they  Avent  as  daggers  to  her  heart.  Ho 
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did  not  know,  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  what  she  must  tell  him.  lie  became 
really  alarmed  and  started  to  his  feet  to 
call  assistance.  This  movement  proved 
more  effectual  in  rousing  her.  She  raised 
herself. 

“  I  am  well,  quite  well.  Yoti  must  go 
quickly  ;  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.” 

He  thought  her  mind  was  wander¬ 
ing,  and  tried  to  make  her  lie  down 
again. 

“Xever  mind,  darling,”  he  said,  “I 
shall  not  leave  you.  I  will  st.ay  by  you 
all  night.” 

“  O  Alfred !”  she  said,  in  despairing, 
heart-broken  accents,  “mi«<  I  say  it — 
don’t  you  know  ?” 

“  To-moiTow,  my  precious — to-morrow 
we  will  hear  all.  Lie  quiet  now.” 

“To-morrow,  oh!  no  —  woic,  /rote,  at 
once.  I  must  whisper — whisper  it  even 
here,”  she  said,  putting  her  .arm  round 
his  neck.  She  drew  him  close  to  her,  and 
whispered  low,  so  very  low,  he  could 
hardly  hear :  “  Charles  St.  Laurence — 
James  h-os  told.” 

The  effect  was  electrical.  Deadly  pale 
he  staggered  against  the  wall. 

“The  villain  has  betrayed  me  —  all  is 
lost !” 

“  Xo,  no!”  she  cried,  starting  to  her 
feet,  regaining  strength  |>erfectly,  from 
the  immediate  danger.  “  All  is  ready. 
James  is  gone.  Take  ‘  Sunsliioe  a  ves¬ 
sel  leaves  IJristol  at  lour  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Ride  now — now,  fast — you  are 
safe.” 

“No !”  he  said  despairingly.  “  No  !  I 
shall  be  traced ;  this  sudden  departure 
will  only  confirm  the  suspicion.” 

“  Impossible.  Every  one  knew  you 
were  to  leave  home  to-morrow  ;  who  will 
know  you  go  to-uight  ?  James  can  not 
be  b.ack  till  late  in  the  morning.  O 
Alfred  !  for  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  waste 
moments  so  precious  —  quick,  quick  —  go. 
My  brain  is  on  fire,”  slie  sjihl,  pressing 
her  hands  against  her  forehead. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  as  his  eye  turned 
on  the  miserable,  j)ale  face  of  his  wife,  did 
he  remember  th.at  he  had  never  told  her. 
Passionately  pressing  her  to  his  breast — 

“  Dearest  darling,  that  I  love  better 
than  the  whole  world — but  how  selfishly. 
I  ought  to  have  fled  the  moment  I  saw 

?rou.  How  I  have  wronged  you.  Caro- 
ine,  darling,  you  have  loved  me  in  good 
report.  Trust  me  note  —  how  you  have 
discovered  I  know  not ;  but  you  can  not 
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knoxc  .all.  The  world  will  all  be  against 
me,  but  you  will  believe  that  I  am  not  a 
murderer." 

With  a  cry,  almost  a  shriek,  she  said  : 
“  Oh !  thank  God  !  I  know  it.” 

They  parted.  ...  ' 

Some  hours  hater  on  the  d.ay  that  Sir 
Alfred  had  left  Rraydon  Hall,  Caroline 
was  in  the  drawing-room.  She  was  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  window  watching  the  heavy 
clouds  that  rolletl  slowly  past.  A  heavy, 
chill  mist  was  falling.  Not  a  leaf  stirred. 
All  looked  comfortless  without.  Rut 
Caroline,  though  she  had  parted  with  her 
husband,  and  did  not  k>iow  when  she 
should  again  see  him,  felt  a  comfort  in  her 
inmost  soul  to  which  she  had  been  long  a 
stranger.  Her  husbatid’s  words  still  rang 
in  her  ears.  The  weight  that  had  bowed 
her  down  till  it  had  almost  crushed  her 
fnigile  form  in  the  earth,  had  been  lifted 
off.  She  believed  every  word  he  had  sjtid 
to  her.  She  would  have  as  soon  doubted 
an  angel  from  heaven.  All  was  easy  to 
bear  now.  The  world  nught  judge  hanl- 
ly,  as  it  .always  was  sure  to  do  with  the 
unfortunate.  She  knew — yes,  knew  the 
truth.  As  to  details  or  jtarticulars  she 
thought  not  once  of  them.  There  was  one 
— one  bright  truth — that  swallowed  up 
every  thing  else. 

She  was  disturbed  in  the.se  meditations 
by  the  door  opening,  and  James  presented 
the  note  he  ha<l  brought  from  f'olonel 
Digby.  She  could  hardly  repress  a  tre¬ 
mor  as  she  again  looked  at  this  man  ;  but 
thinking  it  better  for  the  jirewuit  to  con¬ 
trol  her  feeling,  she  let  him  leave  the  room 
without  an^’  remark.  A  hideous,  tri¬ 
umphant  grin  distorted  his  features  as  ho 
turned  towards  the  door.  As  ho  left  the 
room  she  heard  several  footsteps  and  loud 
voices.  Her  heart  beat  with  undefiiietl 
terror.  The  steps  came  towards  the  room 
she  sat  in  ;  the  <loor  was  siuhlenly  opened, 
and  James  reapiH*aring,  ushered  in  two 
|K)lice-ofticers.  The  reality  of  her  own 
|>osition,  and  of  what  her  husband  had  es¬ 
caped,  now  rushed  upon  her.  She  al¬ 
lowed  some  moments  to  elapse  before  she 
dared  to  trust  herself  to  speak.  Then 
drawing  herself  up  with  native  dignity, 
she  said :  “  To  what  circumstance  am  I 
indebted  for  this  intrusion  ?” 

Before  the  officers  could  ansM'er,  James 
advanced.  “  There  is  your  prisoner,”  said 
he,  ]>ointing  to  Caroline. 

“How  do  you  dare  to  commit  such  an 
outrage  ?”  cried  Caroline,  gaining  courage 
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at  seeing  her  servants  collect  arouiul  her.  | 
“  Where  is  your  authority  ?  of  what 
crime  am  I  accused  ?”  i 

“  There  is  my  warrant,”  said  .lames,  in- 1 
solently  snatching  the  paper  from  the  ofli-  j 
cer  and  thrusting  it  towards  Caroline.  [ 

“My  business  is  with  these  officers,” 
said  Caroline  proudly ;  “  I  request  no  in- 
tei-ference.”  | 

.James  was  abashed  at  her  dignified  de- ' 
me.anor,  and  hung  b.ack. 

“Now,  sir,”  continued  Caroline,  .ad- 1 
dressing  the  officer,  “  m.ay  I  be  informe<l  ' 
of  the  crime  of  which  I  am  .accused  ?”  | 

The  officer  very  civilly  handed  the 
warrant — “  I  am  sure,  madam,  there  is 
Botne  strange  mistake,  which,  no  doubt, 
will  be  explained  immediately  you  see  the 
magistrate ;  but  I  atn  sorry  my  duty  will 
not  permit  me  to  leave  this  without  you.” 

f'aroline  took  the  warrant.  She  looked 
eagerly  over  it  to  see  was  her  husband’s 
name  inserte<l ;  but  to  her  infinite  sur- 
j>rise  it  was  her  oxen.  A  strange  feeling 
came  over  her.  She  was  neither  nervous 
nor  excited,  she  was  very  calm. 

“  May  I  have  my  father  with  me?”  she 
said,  “  it  will  not  detain  you  more  than 
half  an  hour;  .and  .also  my  maid,  I  should 
M’ish  her  to  accompany  me.” 

“  Certaiidy,  madam,  .any  thing  that  can 
conduce  to  your  comfort  shall  be  strictly  , 
attended  to.” 

“  One  request  more,”  said  Caroline. 
“  and  I  have  done.  !May  we  go  j)rivately 
in  my  own  carriage  ?”  | 

“  I'ndoubtedly,  m.adam.”  ' 

In  less  than  an  hour  Colonel  Digby  ar- 
rive<l.  He  had  not  been  informed  of  the  ; 
larticiiLars ;  all  the  messenger  could  tell  ' 
lim  was  that  Lady  Douglass  wi.shed  his 
presence  immediately,  .and  that  there  was  ! 
an  extraordinary  commotion — j)()lice-offi-  i 
cers,  who  wanted  to  take  every  thing  out  i 
of  the  house — as  Sir  Alfred  had  lefl  home ; 
my  la«ly  was  terrified  out  of  her  senses, 
being  all  alone;  and  the  most  ext r.aordi- 
ii.ary  part  of  the  business  was,  that  James 
Forest,  who  had  been  such  a  confi<lenti.al, 
trustworthy  8erv.ant,  suddenly  had  turned 
ag.ainst  his  mistress.  Colonel  Digby  could 
not  at  all  comprehend  the  mail’s  meaning. 
He  asked  questions,  but  the  answers  only 
added  double  confusion.  Thinking  it  best 
not  to  lo.se  any  more  time,  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and  soon  arrived  .at  Hraydon 
Hall.  Exaggerated  as  he  thought  the 
messenger’s  account  must  be,  it  fell  far 
short  of  the  reality.  As  regarded  the 


confusion  of  the  house — the  h.all-door  was 
lying  open,  the  servants  collected  in 
groups,  the  women  crying,  lamenting,  and 
making  a  noise  th.at  only  added  to  the  in¬ 
extricable  disorder  around ;  the  men 
swearing,  raising  their  voices,  one  trying 
to  outspeak  the  other.  In  fact,  the  poor 
old  Colonel  soon  discovered,  if  he  wished 
to  learn  particulars,  he  must  try  his  chance 
within,  as  it  was  perfectly  hopeless  where 
he  was.  He  dismounted,  and  at  once 
went  to  tfie  drawing-room.  The  police- 
officers  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room  whispering  together;  at  the  upper 
end  sat  (’aroline,  shaded  by  the  deej)  re¬ 
cess  of  the  window,  her  faithful  Flora 
standing  by  her  side,  spe.nking  words  of 
!  comfort  to  cheer  her  mistress.  As  the 
door  opened,  and  Caroline  saw  her  father, 
she  ran  to  meet  him,  .and,  with  a  low  cry, 
fell  sobbing  into  his  arms.  The  officers 
treated  them  with  marked  resjnrt  and  in- 
I  stantly  left  the  room,  contenting  them¬ 
selves  with  keeping  guard  outside  the 
door. 

“  Wh.at  is  this,  dear  child?  there  is 
some  unaccountable  mistake.  Where  is 
Alfred  ?  An  execution,  an  arrest — what 
is  it  all  ?  Alfred  never  owed  a  penny  in 
his  life,” 

“  Dear  papa,  it  is  not  Alfred  ;  they  only 
waite«l  for  him  to  be  gone,  I  suppose. 
Debt — oh  !  no,  no — worse.  See  here — 
read — I  can  not  sjjy.” 

The  warrant  was  h.anded  to  him ;  he 
took  it  to  the  light — “  ‘The  person  of 
Caroline  Douglass’ — for  what !  what  is 
this?  I  can  not  see — the  word  looks  like” 
— said  the  old  man,  wiping  his  spectacles 
— “  ‘  nmrder  ! — Charles  St.  Laurence  !’ — 
merciful  heaven  !  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this?”  He  trembled  in  every  limb,  but 
protested  loudly  against  the  apparent  ex¬ 
travagance.  He  made  an  abortive  at¬ 
tempt  to  laugh — “Ha,  murder!  a  child 
'  murder  a  man  !  ha,  ha  !  How  c.an  they 
bring  the  charge?  why  they  have  no 
proof  that  jM)or  Charles  is  even  <lead,” 

“  O  papa !  the — the  body  has  been 
found,” 

“  The  l>ody  found !  where  ?  when  ?  by 
whom  ?  heavens,  murdered  !” 

“  I  do  not  know',  paj>a ;  I  know'  noth¬ 
ing,  except  that  James  Forest  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  arrest  in  some  W'ay.’’ 

“.James  Forest! — I  feel  my  brain  tuni- 
'  ing — James  Forest — Alfred’s  steward! 

1  there  is  something  unintelligible  —  the 
1  man  must  be  mad.  I  w'ill  call  those  fel- 
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lows  outside ;  you  shall  not  stir  out  of  this  spirits  sunk.  His  daughter  committed 
house.”  to  prison  on  such  a  charsje ;  the  thought 

”  Papa,  no,  that  can  not  be  ;  the  men  wa.s  ternfic.  Of  course,  she  woul<l  he  ac- 
must  do  their  duty.  They  are  most  civil,  I  quitted,  hut  nothing  could  wipe  out  the 
and  evidently  feel  very  unpleasant  in  I  stain.  The  poor  old  man,  not  strong  in 
being  forced  to  carry  out  their  com-  i  health,  received  a  dreadful  blow.  In 
mands.  We  must  go — there  is  no  alter-  j  those  few  hours  a  change  had  come  over 
native.”  him,  and  Caroline  perceived  it.  She  felt 

Colonel  Digby  soon  perceived  this,  and  '  her  lather  would  never  he  the  same  agaiti. 
ceased  to  press  his  daughter.  He  called  j  She  looked  at  him,  and  tried  to  realize 
the  officers.  “  There  is  some  absurd  mis-  j  the  worst  that  might — that  probably 
take,”  said  he,  “but,  of  course,  we  h.ave  i  would  happen.  How  could  he  bear  it? 
nothing  to  say  to  you  ;  let  us  get  out  of,  her  father  that  had  loved  her  so  dearly: 
this  immediately,  and  have  this  trouble-  j  and  then  the  thought  of  another  would 
some  business  over.”  i  arise — another,  dearer  than  all  the  world 

Before  leaving  liraydon.  Colonel  Digby  i  to  her — far  away,  alone,  diiven  from  his 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Alfred  Douglass,  iu- 1  home,  and  all  by  an  unjust  accusation, 
forming  him  of  the  arrest.  He  asked  '  She  h.ad  8.aid  she  would  save  him.  How 
Caroline  for  his  address.  She  gave  his  ;  true  her  words  had  proved.  Save  him 
agent’s  a«ldres8  in  London,  well  knowing  '  she  would,  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  life, 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  the  letter  I  which  seemed  now  to  be  the  penalty  de- 
could  be  delivered  to  him.  j  manded.  She  must  think  ;  she  must  be 

Caroline,  her  father,  and  the  maid,  en- !  careful  in  her  answers.  If  she  were  re¬ 
tired  the  carri.agc.  'J'he  police-officer  j  leased  the  charge  might  he  shitted  to  him; 
held  the  carri.age-door  open  for  them  to  ^  and  so  dreaming,  each  wrappe*d  in  their 
enter.  He  looked  in,  and  seemed  to  hesi-  own  reflections,  they  arrived  before  the 
tate  a  moment,  then  muttered:  “  I  couldn’t !  prison.  It  was  evening  when  they 
think  of  going  in  there.”  He  was  satis- !  reached  the  jail.  Caroline’s  step  liil- 
fied  that  there  would  be  no  attempt  at ;  tered  as  she  got  out  of  the  carriage.  In 
escape,  and  mounting  on  the  outside,  they  |  raising  her  eyes  her  gl.ance  fell  on  a  nar- 
drove  down  the  avenue,  and  in  this  man-  ■  row  iron  balcony,  with  a  cross-bar  above, 
ner  Caroline,  a  few  hours  after  her  bus-  J  A  visible  tremor  shook  her  frame,  and 
band  had  left  Br.aydon  Hall,  also  quitted  she  sank  fainting  into  Flora’s  arms, 
her  home.  When  did  they  meet  again  ?  ;  Those  moments  were,  perhaps,  the  most 

j  p.ainful.  She  ha<l  thought  and  dwelt 

-  upon  every  circumstance  to  familiarize 

I  her  mind  ;  but  it  was  only  in  imagin.ation 
CHAn'KM  IX.  j  she  had  lived  through  scenes  she  was  now 

'  called  upon  to  meet.  Tlie  vivid  reality 
THE  TRIAL.  ruslicd  u[K)n  her  with  overwhelming  force. 

Ox  aiTivin"  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tyr-  j  She  should  have  to  live  here  in  this  place, 
roll,  the  magistrate,  they  underwent  the  i  with  the  worst  classes  of  the  community, 
usurd  examin.ation  in  such  cases ;  and  !  and  then,  glancing  up — what  might  not 
though  the  charge  was  denied  by  Caro- :  her  end  be  ? 

line,  and  vehemently  so  by  Colonel  Digby,  The  senaaiion  which  this  extraordinary 
the  form  of  committ.al  was  made  out,  and  I  event  cre.ated  throughout  the  country 
Caroline  was  immediately  removed  to  the  j  was  unequaled.  Amongst  people  of  all 
prison.  The  drive  from  the  magistrate’s  ■  classes  it  excited  a  feeling  of  astonish- 
house  to  the  prison  occupied  about  half  ment,  horror,  and  incredulity.  The  sex 
an  hour.  There  was  not  a  word  spoken  |  of  the  prisoner ;  her  youth,  beauty  ;  her 
in  this  time — short  in  fact,  but  long  in  j  po.sition  in  the  county,  both  as  regarded 
suffeiing.  Colonel  Digby  seemed  to  have  I  her  father  .and  her  husb.and  ;  the  connec- 
lost  all  his  energy  and  hope  ;  he  h.ad  been  '  tion  between  the  prisoner  and  the  sup- 
convinced  that  the  moment  he  appeared  '  posed  victim  ;  the  length  of  time  that  had 
before  the  magistrate,  and  pointed  out  the  .  el.apsed  since  the  crime  w.as  committed; 
manifestabsurdityof  the  case  there  would  I  the  sudden  and  singular  occ.asion  chosen 
-  not  be  an  instant’s  hesitation  in  granting  1  for  the  arre.st,  iu  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
his  daughter’s  freedom ;  and  now  when  j  band ;  the  discovery  of  the  body ;  the 
things  had  turned  out  so  adversely  his  1  uncertain  repoits  —  all  combined  to 
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awaken  an  intense  and  unprecedented  | 
interest  in  tlie  coininjj  trial. 

It  was  fortunate  lor  Caroline  that  the 
trial  was  not  delayed.  Had  the  arrest 
taken  place  a  week  later,  she  would  have 
been  oblij;cd  to  wait  the  ne.xt  assizes,  and 
to  have  passed  the  interim  in  that  abode 
of  misery,  with  the  hideous  suspense  of 
disgrace  and  death  hanging  over  her, 
which  Mould  have  been  more  than  her 
weak  frame  could  have  endured. 

The  fatal  day  M-as  fast  approaching. 
Colonel  Digby  used  his  utmost  eftbits  to 
procure  the  best  counsel  for  his  daughter. 
Meanwhile  the  evidence  collected  on  the 
opposite  side  Mas  startling  and  strangely 
consistent.  As  the  day  came  near  Caro¬ 
line  set  her  mind  steadily  to  lace  the 
Morst.  It  is  but  a  passing  pang — and 
over  .so  soon — and  then  rest,  eternal  rest. 
There  m  as  a  latent  conviction  in  her  mind 
that  ithe  could  not  by  pos.sibility  be 
proved  guilty.  IIom' could  she?  There 
Mas  nothing  she  could  recall  to  fa.sten  the 
guilt  on  her;  and  then  came  the  dread — 
the  fearful  horror  that  noM',  the  body  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  in  some  mysterious  M-ay, 
the  suspicion  might  fall  upon  her  husband, 
and  to  shield  and  guard  him  M  as  lier  only 
thought;  her  earnest  prayer:  ‘‘It  does 
not  matter  in  Mhat  manner  I  leave  this 
M’orld,  I  know,  I  feel  here  that  my  course 
is  nearly  run  ;  it  is  enough  if  ho  is  saved.’’ 

These  thoughts  braced  and  strength¬ 
ened  her.  The  e.vcitement  of  the  trial ; 
the  uncertainty  of  the  Lssue ;  hope,  in 
spite  of  all  doubts,  M  hisj)ered  comlort  to 
her  youthful  mind.  There  M’ere  moments 
in  M-hich  she  longeil  to  see  her  husband  ; 
but  this  M  as  impossible — not  to  be  dreamt 
of.  Ills  presence  there — and  all  M  ould  be 
lost.  He  would  be  the  first  to  jtroclaim — 
make  the  M  orld  believe  in  his  guilt. 

The  morning  of  the  litlecnth  of  Novem¬ 
ber  was  <lark,  damp,  and  cold,  but  the  court 
M  as  croM'ded  to  overfloM  ing.  A  murmur 
of  sympathy  and  admiration  ran  through 
that  v.ast  assemblage  the  moment  Caro¬ 
line  entered.  She  M  as  simply  and  plainly 
dressed;  her  elegant  and  slight  figure 
shoM’cd  to  advantage,  as,  leaning  on  her 
father's  arm,  she  Mas  conducted  to  the 
bar.  Her  e.\traordinary  situation,  and 
the  conscious  gaze  of  hundreds,  broiight 
the  color  to  her  cheeks,  and  imparted 
an  unusual  brilliancy  to  her  eye  ;  but  after 
the  first  few  moments  of  e.\citement  M’ere 
pa.s.sed,  the  aijony  of  mind  she  had  under¬ 
gone  was  visible.  Her  face  had  lost  its 


rotinded  contour;  bright  spots  burned  on 
either  cheek  ;  yet  there  m  as  a  calmness  of 
exj)ression  ;  she  seemed  self-collected  and 
undaunted  ;  a  brighter  resolve  than  that 
busy  croM’d  could  dream  of  8uj)ported 
her  now  in  circumstances  so  fearful.  So 
young,  so  beautiful,  bearing  uj)  M’ith  an 
energy  so  little  to  be  expected  from  one 
of  her  years  and  delicate  appearance. 

Her  counsel  had  prepared  Caroline  for 
a  clever  and  M  ell  got-u|)  accusation  ;  but 
her  expectation  tell  lar  short  of  the 
strange  reality. 

The  muttered  voices  through  the  court 
had  been  hushed  by  the  cry  of  silence, 

,  M-hich  M  as  caught  u|t  and  echoed  through- 
'  out  the  building.  The  eyes  of  all  Mere 
directed  to  the  judge  mIio  then  entered. 

'  Caroline  looked  at  him  M’ith  a  keen  and 
eager  interest,  .as  she  thought  that  in  his 
hands  lay  her  fate. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  of  sM-ear- 
ing  the  jury,  the  counsel  for  the  croMn 
“  opened  the  case.” 

j  ”  It  M-as  not  M-ithout  the  deepest  emo¬ 
tions,  that  in  the  course  of  his  duty  he 
'  had  been  called  upon  to  undertake  this 
prosecution.  The  lady's  youth,  position, 
and  the  high  estimation  in  m  hich  she  Mas 
held,  made  it  a  most  painful  duty ;  but  all 
these  circumstances  only  aggravated  the 
.nature  of  the  crime,  if,  as  he  expected  by 
the  evidence,  he  could  produce,  he  coidd 
,  prove  that  such  a  crime  had  been  com- 
j  mitted  by  her.”  He  proceeded  to  state, 

■  “  that  the  body  of  Captaiji  St.  Laurence 
.  had  been  identified  at  the  coroner’s  in¬ 
quest  by  certain  ])eculiaritic8 — his  hight, 
the  regimentals  that  he  had  Morn,  Mhich, 

,  though  injured,  coidd  be  perfectly  recog¬ 
nized  ;  the  lo.‘'S  of  a  finger  on  the  left 
hand.  But  there  Mas  one  circumstance, 
j  M-hich  M’ould  come  out  in  the  course  of 
the  evidence,  and  Mhich  seemed  to  bear 
!  almost  conclusively  against  the  prisoner. 

I  On  the  person  of  the  decea.sed  Mas  found 
only  the  sheath  ()f  a  dagger  ;  the  dagger 
j  itself  Mas  mb.sing  ;  but  a  dagger,  exactly 
I  corresponding  to  the  sheath,  Mhich  was 
of  curious  anti<|uc  M  orkm.anship,  had  been 
;  found  in  Lady  i)ougla8.s’  jiossession.” 

And  iioM-  the  Mitnesses  were  called 
j  each  in  their  turn. 

j  James  Forest  M  as  the  first  Mho  gave 
Ids  evidence.  He  deposed  that  on  the 
;  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  October,  in 
the  year  18 — ,  Miss  Digby  called  at  the 
j  lodge  of  Braydon  Hall ;  that  he  had  only 
just  arrived  from  London  to  see  his  pa- 
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rents  previous  to  leaving  the  country 
the  next  day ;  that  he  was  alone  in 
the  cottage  when  she  entered  in  a  very 
hurried  and  excited  manner.  She  asked 
him  to  meet  her  on  the  walk  by  the  river’s 
side  in  her  father’s  demesne  that  same 
night,  at  ten  o’clock  ;  and  esjwcially 
charged  him  not  to  mention  the  apjKunt- 
ment.  He  promised  compliance  witli  her 
wishes.  She  departed  :is  suddenly  :is  slie 
came.  The  request  did  not  surpri.se  him, 
except,  perhap.s,  on  account  of  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  hour,  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  executing  commissions  for  the 
family  before  he  had  entered  service. 
Punctual  to  the  appointment  he  was  at 
the  river-side  at  ten  o’clock,  but  Miss 
Digby  w'as  waiting  for  him.  Her  maimer 
and  appearance  frightened  him ;  she  M'as 
exceedingly  agitated  and  excited.  He 
inquired  had  any  thing  startled  her ;  but 
she  said  that  she  was  cold  from  waiting  so 
long  for  him.  Before  she  informed  him 
of  what  she  required  she  bound  him  by 
the  most  solemn  promises  never  to  divulge 
M’hat  she  w.as  going  to  impart.  She  then 
offered  him  a  large  sum  of  money  if  he 
M'ould  consent  to  bury  the  body  of  Caji- 
tain  St.  Laurence,  which  he  would  find 
in  the  grotto  by  the  sea-shore,  in  Sir 
Bichard  Baker’s  grounds.  She  a.sserted 
that  she  had  by  accident  discovered  the 
body  concealed  there  ;  and  should  it  come 
to  her  father’s  knowledge  she  feared  that 
a  man  whom  she  knew  he  half-suspected, 
though  most  unjustly,  of  having  a  haml 
in  her  cousin’s  disappearance,  might  suffer 
by  the  discovery.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  she  did  not  wish  to  let  it  be 
known  that  she  had  found  the  body.  She 
further  stated  that  she  had  parted  in 
anger  from  her  cousin  the  previous  night ; 
th.at  her  father  had  intended  she  should 


a  wound  on  the  right  side,  and  the  left 
hand  was  mangled.  He  buried  the  body 
where  it  lay,  and  the  next  morning  letl 
the  country,  and  did  not  return  till  eight¬ 
een  months  ago.  He  had  not  had  an 
easy  moment  sinee  that  night.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  participated  in  some 
frightful  though  unknown  crime ;  and  to 
unburthen  his  conscience,  before  he  quit¬ 
ted  the  country  forever,  had  been  the 
motive  that  had  induced  him  to  make  this 
declaration. 

A  shop-kee])er  in  the  town,  from  whom 
James  had  purchased  a  hat,  .and  his  father 
.and  mother,  certified  to  his  having  been 
at  Braydon  the  d.ay  he  mentionetl. 

The  next  evidence  was  that  of  Tom 
Scott.  He  seemed  a  reluct.ant  witness.  He 
stated  that  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth 
of  Oetober  he  was  returning  from  the 
village  beyond  Colonel  Digby’s  demesne, 
and  had  t.aken  a  short  w.ay  through  the 
shrubbery,  when  he  heard  voices  raised  in 
anger.  He  apjiroached  stealthily  to  over¬ 
hear  the  conversation,  when  he  perceived 
Miss  Digby  and  Captain  St.  Laurence  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  hot  discussion.  He  conce.aleil 
himself,  but  could  hear  nothing  of  the 
.subject  of  their  conversation  till  Miss 
Digby,  in  a  loud  determined  voice,  said 
distinctly:  “  You  are  not  the  only  man 
who  has  trembled  before  a  woman  ;  don’t 
defy  me,  or  you  will  have  reason  to  repent 
it  before  another  sun  sets.”  When  this 
m.an  first  .appeared  Caroline  hardly 
glanced  .at  him.  She  h.ad  never  seen  him, 
.and  concluded  he  must  be  some  .agent  of 
James  Forest’.s.  She  w.as  aghast,  aston¬ 
ished,  at  the  perjury  she  had  just  heard, 
and  wondered  what  motive  could  have 
influenced  James  to  revenge  himself  so 
fe.a!*fully  on  her  ;  Vmt  there  was  one  thing 
he  said — he  had  alluded  to  her  interview 


marry  Captain  St.  Laurence,  and  the  very 
idea  was  most  hateful  to  her ;  so,  under 
all  considerations,  she  entreated  of  him  to 
perform  this  service  for  her.  He  w.as 
very  reluctant  to  undert.ake  so  strange  a 
commis.sion ;  but  her  agonized  maimer, 
and  the  promises  that  she  would  forever 
befriend  him,  drew  from  him  an  unwilling 
iroraise.  At  the  jilace  she  h.ail  directed 
dm  to,  he  found  the  body,  concealed  un¬ 
der  leaves  .and  the  rubbish  of  the  grotto. 
The  body  >vas  cold,  and  the  blood  dried 
on  the  clothes.  Tliere  was  no  weapon  of 
any  kind  about  the  place,  or  on  the  per¬ 
son  of  Captain  St.  Laurence.  The  slieath 
of  a  dagger  hung  at  his  side ;  there  was 


I  with  her  cousin.  On  this  she  was  ju.st  re¬ 
flecting  when  Sciott  began  his  evidence. 
He  related  so  particularly  .almost  her  very 
words ;  detailed  so  minutely  the  scene, 
now  so  hideous  to  think  of,  and  which  she 
thought  was  unknown  to  mortal,  that  she 
was  fascinated.  The  head  bent  forw.ard  ; 
the  sti'.ained  eye  and  parted  lips  showed 
with  wh.at  eagerness  and  despair  she  lis¬ 
tened,  and  the  low  unrestrained  sob  de¬ 
clared  but  too  plainly  that  there  was 
truth  in  what  w.as  uttered. 

Scott  continued  further  to  state  that 
the  next  evening  businc.ss  ag.ain  brought 
him  out.  He  did  not  return  till  very  late. 
It  was  past  ten  o’clock  when  he  came  to 
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Colonel  Dipby’s  back  entrance.  lie  al¬ 
most  expected  to  find  the  gate  locked ; 
but  on  trying  it  be  found  it  open.  lie 
walked  quickly  through  the  shrubbery, 
when  he  was  terrified  at  seeing  a  M’hite 
figure  before  him  leaning  against  a  tree, 
lie  had  become  almost  rooted  to  the  spot 
M-ith  terror,  till  the  figure  turned  its  head, 
and  to  his  infinite  surprise  he  recognized 

iss  Digby.  He  could  hardly  credit  his 
senses,  and  ran  to  make  sure.  She  darted 
with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow  towards 
the  house.  He  followed.  She  rushed 
through  the  garden-gate,  and  its  clapping 
behind  her  cliecked  his  further  progress. 

This  man’s  evidence,  and  Caroline’s 
visible  agitation,  caused  a  great  sensation. 
Though  Scott’s  appearance  was  so  rejtug- 
nant,  there  was  a  strong  conviction  of 
truth  in  every  word  he  said,  which  came 
hotne  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  regret  to 
the  heart  of  each  one  in  that  immense 
crowd  of  sj)ectators.  He  was  undaunted 
and  unmoved  by  the  cross-questioning  of 
the  lawyers.  He  told  his  story  simply 
and  without  exaggeratiot),  and  adhered 
8tea<lily  to  it. 

Flora  was  next  called  uj)on.  There  was 
a  marked  dilference  in  the  manner  in 
which  her  evidence  was  det.'iiled  from 
that  of  those  w’c  have  just  given.  She 
would  relate  nothing  consecutively.  All 
the  information  that  could  be  extracted 
from  her  was  given  with  the  greatest  re¬ 
luctance,  and  in  answers  to  questions  re- 
jieatedly  put  to  her ;  and  her  unfortunate 
communications  to  Forest  furnished  ample 
grounds  for  confirming  the  suspicions 
against  her  mistress.  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  her  statements.  It  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  enter  into  the  questions  by 
which’thcy  were  elicited : 

She  stated  that  Miss  Digby  bad  been 
absent  from  home  on  the  evening  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  of  October,  and  did  not  return  till 
after  eight  o’clock ;  that  she  (Floia)  was 
in  the  hall  as  her  mistress  entered  the 
house.  She  took  the  candlestick  .abruptly 
out  of  her  hand,  refusing  to  allow  her 
attendance,  which  was  .an  unusu.al  occur¬ 
rence,  and  went  hastily  iq)-stair8.  She 
did  not  either  quit  her  room,  or  ring  her 
bell  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  She  did 
not  .ap[>ear  the  next  morning  till  .after  ten 
o’clock.  Flora  was  in  the  breakfast-room 
shortly  after  she  enteretl.  Colonel  Digby 
and  Miss  .Julia  were  talking  of  Captain 
St.  Laurence’s  dis.aj)po.arance.  On  being 
further  pressed  as  to  whether  she  recol- 
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lected  if  her  mistress  had  made  any  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  subject,  the  only  remark 
she  remembered  was,  her  asking  if  the 
river  had  been  dragged,  and  if  his  foot- 
stej)8,  or  those  of  any  other  person,  had 
been  traced  ne.ar  it.  She  further  deposed 
to  her  mistress  having  retired  early  on  the 
night  of  the  sixteenth  ;  and  as  she  again 
refus(*d  her  atendance,  she  could  not  state 
whether  she  left  the  house  or  not.  There 
had  been  a  great  change  observable  in 
Miss  Digby  since  Captain  St.  Laurence’s 
disappearance,  but  she  had  attributed  it 
to  her  natural  kindness  of  disposition. 
She  had  never  thought  her  partial  to  her 
cousin.  She  detailed  .all  the  particulars 
connected  with  the  fatal  weapon ;  when 
and  where  she  h.ad  first  seen  it ;  her  mis¬ 
tress’  marked  disple.asure  at  her  discover¬ 
ing  it ;  and  finally,  her  having  purloined 
it  to  gratify  James  Forest’s  curiosity. 

This  closed  the  evidence  against  Lady 
Douglass. 

Poor  Flora  was  carried  insensible  out 
of  court.  She  was  entirely  overcome  at 
the  apparent  weight  her  own  evidence 
h.ad  given  to  the  fatal  charge.  In  a  long 
and  eloquent  8j)eech  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  addressed  the  jury.  He  dwelt 
much  on  the  improb.ability  of  a  girl  of 
Miss  Digby’s  age  being  e.apableof  instiga¬ 
ting  to  such  a  crime.  Brought  up  as  she 
h.ad  been  from  her  childhood  on  terms  of 
sisterly  intimacy  with  her  cousin,  it  would 
have  been  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye, 
and  such  as  only  one  who  had  been  led 
step  by  step  to  the  dark  abyss  of  guilt 
coidd  be  c.aj)able  of  even  in  thought. 
And  w'as  it  conceivable  that  even  had  she 
suggested  the  black  deed,  she  would  pay 
one  man  to  commit  the  murder  and 
another  to  bury  the  body?  Such  a  secret 
was  too  fatal  to  be  intrusted  to  an  indis¬ 
criminate  number.  The  Large  reward 
offered,  and  which  she  knew  would  be 
offered,  for  the  detection  of  the  murderer, 
would  be  too  gre.at  a  temptation  to  be 
resisted  by  men  of  the  class  she  should 
employ.  The  story  carried  incredibility 
on  the  face  of  it ;  it  was  not  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  for  a  moment.  Further,  there  was 
no  reason  that  the  deceased  might  not 
have  met  his  death  by  his  own  hand ; 
there  was  nothing  to  prove  that  the  dag¬ 
ger  had  been  taken  from  his  person  be/'oro 
death  ;  it  might  have  been  removed  aj’ter 
be  had  committed  the  fatal  act.  His  hand 
was  mangled.  True ;  but  that  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  body  falling  among 
28 
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the  stones  and  gravel  of  the  grotto  where  ] 
it  was  found.  As  to  the  meeting  between  | 
Miss  Digby  and  Captain  St.  Laurence  the  j 
evening  before  his  intended  journey,  and  1 
their  parting  in  anger,  it  would  be  child-  j 
ish  even  to  expect  this  to  be  accounted  | 
for.  Was  every  person  bound  to  men- : 
tion  a  quarrel  or  an  interview,  particular-  i 
ly  one  of  such  a  delicate  nature  as  this 
must  have  been  ?  Colonel  Digby  had 
wished  and  consented  to  his  nephew  en¬ 
deavoring  to  win  his  daughter’s  love.  Is 
it  not  natural,  then,  to  conclude  what 
must  have  been  the  subject  of  that  last  ■ 
interview  before  leaving  home ;  and  is  | 
every  young  lady  who  refuses  to  marry  a  : 
man,  and  that  perhaps  warmly,  bound  to 
.answer  for  his  life  afterwards  ?  This  i 
)>oint  ought  to  be  m.ade  clear  iudecd,  for  ' 
if  such  a  heavy  re.sponsibility  lies  with  the  ! 
fair  and  weaker  sex,  the  exact  time  when  i 
it  ceases  should  be  defined,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  engsige  a  body- , 
guard  to  protect  all  reiected  suitors  dur¬ 
ing  the  interval.  The  dagger  being  found  | 
in  Lady  Douglass’  i>ossession  he  allowed  ; 
root  a  difficulty,  and  one  which  she  pos- 1 
itively  declined  in  any  way  to  account  for.  j 
He  could  have  passed  this  over ;  but  it 
was  better  to  face  a  difficulty.  Let  them 
look  at  it.  What  does  it  amount  to  ? 
Lady  Douglass  had,  and  acknowledged 
she  had,  in  her  possession,  a  dagger  that 
had  been  identified  as  the  dagger  her  de¬ 
ceased  cousin  had  wom  the  last  time  he 
was  seen.  There  are  many  w.ays  in  w'hich 
it  might  have  come  into  her  possession 
without  involving  her  participation  in  any, 
much  less  this  awful  crime.  Wliy,  is 
there  any  thing  more  likely  than  to  sup- 
)K)se  that  he  might  have  dropped  it  the 
evening  of  their  interview,  and  that  she 
found  it  ?  As  time  advanced  and  soften¬ 
ed  the  past,  she  might  have  preserved  it 
as  a  memento  of  their  parting.  On  the 
other  hand,  could  there  be  any  thing  more 
tmlikely  or  revolting  than  the  idea  of  a 
young  girl,  who  had  instigated  the  mur¬ 
der  of  her  cousin,  preserving  the  very 
weapon  that  should  forever  keep  her 
crime  in  her  sight  ?  In  aflTecting  terms 
he  appealed  to  the  jury  ;  they  had  wives, 
usters,  daughters,  who  might  some  day 
l>e  placed  in  the  |K)8ition  in  which  Lady 
Douglass  was  now.  They  should  be  scru¬ 
pulous  how  they  judged.  Her  station, 
her  age,  then  hardly  seventeen,  the  cha¬ 
racter  she  bore — was  all  this  to  go  lor  no¬ 
thing  ?  How  weak  was  the  evidence ;  it 


was  only  circumstantial ;  and,  at  best,  how 
precarious  was  circumstantial  evidence. 
Then  he  adduced  instances  of  by  gone  tri¬ 
als,  in  which,  when  too  late,  the  innocence 
of  the  accused  parties  h.ad  been  brought  to 
light.  He  ceased.  Through  the  crowded 
court  there  existed  but  one  feeling — visi¬ 
ble,  unrestrained  8ymj)athy,  eomp:ission, 
admiration,  .and  conviction  of  her  inno¬ 
cence.  With  breathless  inqtaticncc  they 
waited  for  the  charge  from  the  judge. 

With  great  care,  and  at  lengtli,  the 
judge  stated  the  evidence.  He  dwelt 
much  on  the  manner  in  which  Flora’s  tes¬ 
timony  had  confirmed  that  of  the  other 
witnesses,  and  the  exceeding  reluctance 
with  which  it  had  been  forced  froju  her. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  referred  to  tlie  im¬ 
possibility  of  a  young  girl  committing 
such  a  murder  herself,  and  the  improba¬ 
bility  of  her  employing  tw'o  separate  per¬ 
sons,  one  to  commit  the  deed,  and  tlie 
other  to  bury  the  body.  But  after  giving 
their  best  considenalion  to  both  si<les  of 
I  the  question  he  summed  uj)  by  informing 
:  the  jury  that  it  was  their  duty  to  consid- 
1  er,  not  whether  a  guilty  person  could  be 
I  in  the  ]>osition  in  which  the  evidence 
placed  Miss  Digby,  but  whether  it  was  at 
I  all  compatible  that  an  innocent  iKirson, 
and  that  a  girl  of  seventeen,  could  be  so 
I  situated.  Whether  as  innocent  she  could 
1  have  on  .any  account  concealed  the  fact  of 
I  discovering  her  cousin’s  body,  and,  fear- 
j  ing  to  mention  it  to  her  own  family,  paid 
,  a  stranger  to  inter  it.  Whether,  when 
'  Captain  St.  Laurence  was  first  missing,  it 
j  was  natural,  and  what  an  innocent  young- 
I  wom.an  would  have  done,  to  have  coii- 
cealed  her  last  interview ;  whether  the 

IKTSsession  of  the  dirk  and  a  stained  hand- 
^  :erchief  belonging  to  the  deceased  could 
,  be  satisfactorily  acconnted  for,  or  that  it 
I  Avas  possible  or  consistent  for  a  person 
circumstanced  .as  Lady  Douglass  wa.s,  to 
I  decline  all  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
I  W’hich  such  articles  c.ame  into  her  jmsses- 
sion,  and  yet  be  innocent  of  the  charge 
j  laid  against  her.  If  after  mature  delibe- 
I  nation  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
an  innocent  young  girl  might  be  so  cir¬ 
cumstanced,  It  w’ould  be  their  duty  to  ac¬ 
quit  the  prisoner;  but  if  on  the  other 
hand  they  could  not  con-scientiously  come 
to  this  judgment,  their  duty  would  then 
be  to  find  a  verdict  against  the  accused. 

There  was  a  pause  for  half  an  hour ;  but 
the  time  was  not  oocujued  as  it  generally  is 
I  in  crowded  courts  at  the  retiring  of  the  jury 
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There  was  an  unusual  stillness.  The 
judge’s  ominous  words,  “  a  verdict  against 
the  :iccused,”  seemed  to  echo  round  the 
building,  only  hushed  whispers  of  “  she 
must  be  innocent,”  “  they  could  not  find 
her  guilty,”  broke  the  silence ;  in  that 
mighty  mass  of  e.ager  spectators  there  was 
but  the  one  desire — to  see  her  free  ;  yet 
their  conviction  had  been  shaken  by  the 
judge’s  charge,  their  hearts  declared  her 
innocence,  but  their  reasons  were  not 
convinced.  Each  one  was  thankful  that 
/<«  was  not  called  to  decide  her  fate. 

In  less  than  .an  hour  there  w.as  a  move¬ 
ment — a  stir.  All  eyes  turned,  expecting 
the  jury  ;  but  the  foreman  entered  alone. 
To  the  judge’s  question,  “Have  you 
.agreed  ?” 

“  No  ;  and  after  a  great  deal  of  discus¬ 
sion  we  have  decided  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions.  The  answers  may,  perhaps, 
conduce  to  bring  the  jury  to  a  speedy  de¬ 
cision.”  So  saying,  he  asked : 

“  Could  the  lady  adduce  .any  evidence  to 
account  for  her  having  the  dagger  in  her 
jK>ssessioii ;  .as  it  w.as  necessjiry  for  the 
right  and  just  percejttion  of  the  case  that 
this  circumstance  should  be  satisfiu*torily 
exnlained  ?” 

Iler  counsel  heard  the  question  and 
s'hook  his  head,  knowing  how  useless  the 
appe.al  to  her  was.  He  liad  urged  on  her 
the  necessity  of  offering  some  explana¬ 
tion  :  ho  had  felt  the  difficulty,  and  by 
every  means  in  his  poM'er,  had  laid  it  b<‘- 
fore  her ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  As  a 
final  eflfort  he  now  approached  the  plac«* 
where  she  was  sitting,  pale,  beside  her 
father.  There  w.as  not  the  slightest  ex¬ 
citement  visible ;  she  was  calm  and  collec¬ 
ted  :  while  the  breathless  silence  around 
her,  the  e.ager  .and  sympathizing  gaze  of 
all,  were  a  tribute  involuntarily  paid  to 
such  firm  composure.  As  those  near 
j)rcsseil  forward  to  hear  what  passed  be¬ 
tween  Lady  I),  .and  her  counsel,  they  per¬ 
ceived  the  anxious  looks  with  which  he  ad¬ 
dressed  her,  and  the  agonized  entreaties 
of  her  father. 

She  listened — she  paused — her  father’s 
tears — the  lawyer’s  arguments  that  on 
her  almost  depended  her  father’s  life; 
there  w.a8  no  knowing  in  wh.at  view  the 
jury  would  consider  the  c.ase  if  she  ])er8is- 
ted  iu  her  refusal,  and  how  would  he — 
the  old  man — hear  the  woi-st :  .all  tended 
to  overwhelm  and  distract  her.  She 
gazed  vac.antly  at  her  father;  his  misera¬ 
ble  and  heart-broken  look  only  confirmed 


the  lawyer’s  dark  hint.  Oh  !  that  she 
could  be  crushed  into  annihil.ation :  that 
this  dreadful  struggle  were  over ;  but  it 
must  not  be — she  could  not — she  dare  not 
tell.  “  No,”  she  s.aid,  “  I  can  not  answer  ;” 
and  waving  her  h.and  to  prevent  further 
entreaties,  she  sunk  back  on  her  seat. 

The  lawyer  sorroM’fully  walked  over 
to  the  foreman,  and  saia :  “  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  instructions  to  give  any  further 
information.” 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  that 
long  day,  there  was  again  a  stir,  and  the 
expectation  of  all  was  realized  by  the  en- 
ti’ance  of  the  jury.  The  forem.an  returned 
the  verdict,  “  guilty.” 

A  deep  groan,  as  it  burst  simult.aneously 
from  the  breast  of  every  imlivi<lual  present, 
echoed  the  fatal  word.  “Strongly  re¬ 
commended  to  mercy,”  was  hardly  heard, 
as  the  judge  finished  the  sentence. 

IJnt  Caroline  bore  the  sentence  with 
unflinching  brow.  No  nervous  contrac¬ 
tion  round  the  mouth  betrayed  any  emo¬ 
tion  ;  her  countenance  w.as  .as  serene  as 
when  she  first  entered— and  all  wivs  over, 

A  great  change  had  taken  ])lace  in  Ca¬ 
roline's  character  since  the  discovery  of 
her  husband’s  fatal  secret.  Though  she 
was  naturally  a  girl  of  a  high  and  serious 
turn  of  mind,  yet  her  strong  impulses  and 
great  capacity  of  affection,  almost  devo¬ 
tion  towards  a  particular  object,  kept  her 
bowed  down  and  wedded  to  the  fleeting 
things  of  this  world;  but  the  knowledge 
of  this  fatal  secret  —  arrived  .at,  too,  in 
such  a  w.ay,  wounding  her  in  the  tendcr- 
est  attachment  of  her  heart — cut  the  coni 
by  which  she  had  been  fastened.  She 
grew  very  tired  of  the  world  :  it  was  not 
to  be  trusted.  There  were  snares  for  the 
nnwarv:  nothing  could  come  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  ^here  was  hapj>iness  in  it  she  knew ; 
she  had  felt — she  had  tasted  hapjiiness, 
ardent,  delicious,  intoxicating ;  biit  the 
bud  w.as  not  to  blossom  here,  it  must  be 
transplanted  to  a  richer  and  a  better  soil 
or  it  would  wither. 

Wh.at  w  as  the  earth  to  her  now  ?  She 
looked  to  heaven,  all  her  happiness  was 
there.  It  was  not  her  husband’s  decep¬ 
tion  of  her  th.at  broke  her  heart ;  there 
was  no  thought  of  self — it  never  entere<l 
her  mind  ;  it  M  as  the  thought  th.at  he 
j  might  be  debarred  from  that  heaven  to 
M-hich  now  all  her  longing  was  directed 
that  bowed  her  doMui  M'ith  an  insupport- 
.able  M’eight ;  but  from  the  hour  of  his 
denial  of  guilt  all  her  hopes  brightened. 
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She  would  have  him  M'ith  her — the  happi¬ 
ness  begun  here,  and  so  ruthlessly  cut 
asunder,  was  only  a  sure  pledge  of  M'hat  i 
would  be  but  brighter  far  in  heaven,  j 
Such  thoughts  as  these  supported  C’.a- ; 
roline  through  her  dark  and  dismal  soli- ' 
tude. 

When  she  returned  to  the  j)rison  after  , 
the  trial,  she  was  sustained  by  an  unna- 1 
tural  excitement.  “All  is  over,  James  i 
has  sworn  that  it  was  I ;  he  is  safe,  there  i 
CAn  be  no  danger  to  him  no\e  ;  and  1 ' 
have  saved  him — a  weak,  wretched  wo-  j 
man — alone  and  unassisted.  The  life  he  j 
gave  me  I  have  laid  at  his  feet.  The  j 
memorj'  of  this  dark  hour  will  bind  us  | 
together  closer  in  eternity.”  And  then  ^ 
the  longing  to  see  him,  to  bo  with  him  ' 

once  more  before - then  a  cold  shudder  i 

crept  over  her,  the  extraordinary  excite-  i 
ment  faded  away,  and  she  awoke  to  the 
reality  of  her  own  position.  Near,  so 
very  near,  death  faced  her ;  and  what  * 
death  ?  the  death  of  a  felon.  She  grasped 
her  throat  with  her  hands — to  be  hung —  i 
hung  before  that  immense  crowd.  Oh  !  I 
the  thought  was  awful.  Her  head  grew  ! 
dizzy,  a  mortal  sickness  came  over  her  ;  ■ 
exhausted  nature  could  contend  no  longer,  j 
She  was  borne  by  her  faithful  attendant 
to  her  bed.  ... 

As  soon  as  Sir  Alfred  Douglass  left  ^ 
Braydon  he  hastened  to  Dover,  and  from  , 
thence  crossed  to  France,  where  he  had 
intended  to  linger.  It  was  agreed  be- 1 
tween  him  and  Caroline  that  she  should 
write  to  him  under  a  feigned  name.  He  j 
had  been  absent  nearly  a  fortnight  and  ! 
had  as  yet  received  no  letter.  He  became  1 
nervous  and  depressed.  He  did  not  ex- 1 

1>ect  to  hear  much  before  this  time,  as  he  ' 
mew  the  would  be  anxiously  cautious;! 
but  a  forebo<iing  of  evil  haunted  him.  | 
His  own  situation  was  so  jweearious.  At 
any  moment  ho  might  meet  English  ac¬ 
quaintances  ;  he  confined  himself  during 
the  day,  and  even  in  the  evening  did  not 
venture  into  the  frequented  y)arts  of  the 
town.  It  was  one  evening  about  three  j 
weeks  since  he  left  England  that  he  i 
turned  into  a  more  fa.shionablo  restaur.ant 
than  it  was  customary  for  him  to  venture 
into,  and  h.ad  seated  Inmself  with  a  paper 
near  the  lire,  when  two  gentlemen  entered 
and  called  for  coffee  and  cigars.  By  their 
voices  he  recognized  them  to  be  English¬ 
men  ;  he  turned  from  them,  more  effec¬ 
tually  to  conceal  his  features,  and  devote<l  '< 
himself  with  renewed  assiduity  to  his ! 
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newspaper.  He  had  not  been  long  so 
engaged  when  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  remark  from  one  of  the  gentlemen 
to  his  friend  :  “  It  is  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  c.ase  I  have  ever  heard ;  and  how 
many  years  since  it  happened,  did  you 
say  ?” 

“Six  or  seven,”  was  the  answer. 

“  How  could  they  identify  the  body  ?” 

“  I  did  not  hear  the  j)articular8,  but 
there  was  no  room  fi)r  doubt.” 

Alfred  had  not  a  moment’s  hesitation  in 
his  mind  as  to  the  subject  of  their  con¬ 
versation.  A  sickening  sensation  came 
over  him.  He  trembled.  How  could  ho 
escape  ?  Danger  and  death  were  closing 
upon  him.  His  fears  exaggerated  the 
difficulties  that  surrounded  him  ;  he  <lared 
not  move,  the  lea.st  attempt  to  leave  on 
his  ])art  would  excite  susjticion.  He 
gras|)ed  his  chair.  His  br.ain  turned  ;  a 
fainting  sickness  passed  over  him,  the  cold 

Btiration  hung  in  drops  on  his  forc- 
;  but  with  resolute  determin.ation  he 
conquered.  Still  preserving  the  same  po¬ 
sition,  holding  his  paper  before  him,  he 
waited  calmly,  without  one  outward  token 
of  the  fearful  struggle  he  had  j»as.sed 
through,  to  hear  further  particulars  oi  hin 
mm  crime.  The  waiter  then  entering 
with  coffee  interrupted  the  conversjjtion. 
Still  Alfred,  with  extraordinary  control, 
sat  on. 

“I  can  not  get  that  strange  case  out  of 
my  head,”  said  the  first  speaker  again  ad¬ 
dressing  his  friend. 

“  What  is  the  name  ?” 

“Douglass,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Douglass,  do  you  say  ?  any  thing  to 
the  Douglass  of  Somersetshire?” 

“  The  same.” 

“  Heavens !  how  awful.  And  the  mur¬ 
dered  man  ?” 

“St.  Laurence.  Tlie  Digby  St.  Lau¬ 
rences.” 

“(rood  heavens !  they  are  relations  — 
cousins.  When  was  the  trial  over?” 

“  Yesterday.” 

Trial !  Alfred  almost  turned ;  what 
did  this  mean  ?  The  speaker  continued  : 

“  I  don’t  believe  she  is  guilty.  The 
jury  were  a  long  time ;  but  finally  re¬ 
turned  the  verdict,  ‘  guilty.’  You  should 
sec  her,  John,  a  lovely  young  creature; 
bore  up  like  a  heroine,  and  as  likely  to 
commit  a  murder  as  a  saint.” 

Both  the  gentlemen  started,  as  Alfred 
d.arted  towards  them  with  a  face  as  livid 
as  the  dead  ;  he  grasped  the  arm  of  one^ 
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juul  in  :i  hollow  voice  dciiianded  :  “Her 
name — her  name 

“  I.ii(ly  Douglass,  wife  of  Sir  Alfred,  and 
daughter  of  Colonel  Dighy.”  1 

With  the  howl  of  a  maniac  he  rushed 
out  of  the  liouiH*,  and  ran  breathless  to 
the  quay.  Chance  favored  him  :  a  vessel 
was  just  starting  for  Dover.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  sjirimg  on  deck 
regardless  of  every  thing.  Tiie  one  idea 
in  his  mind  was  his  wife :  to  save  her — to 
declare  liiniself  the  real,  the  true  criminal. 
l>ut  it  might  he  too  late — he  knew  nothing 

— how  soon  after  the  trial  was  she  to - j 

Oh!  the  thought  was  maddening;  his ; 
brain  was  on  fire.  ...  ] 

A  few  days  alter  the  trial  a  |K>st  ehaise 
was  seen  driving  furiously  up  the  principal 
street  of  the  town  till  it  stopped  at  the  I 
hotel ;  a  gentleman  got  out,  and  alter  a  j 
few  words  to  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  re-  j 
entered  the  carriage,  ordering  it  to  be  i 
driven  to  the  county  jail.  It  was  about! 
nine  o'clock  at  night  that  he  arrived  at 
the  prison.  A  violent  ring  at  the  massive  i 
door  was  immediately  answered.  i 

“Lead  me  to  the — the  place  occupied  j 
by  Lady  Douglass,"  said  the  visitor  in  a  ' 
tone  of  command. 

The  man  hesitated,  looked  up  at  the 
figure  that  addressed  him,  and  though  no 
one,  on  any  |)retense,  was  allowed  ad¬ 
mittance  at  that  unseasonable  hour,  there  I 
was  something  in  the  stranger’s  appear-  i 
ance  that  inspired  him  with  awe,  and  he 
dared  mtt  refuse.  Cnwillingly  he  con- 
duet(‘d  him  as  far  as  his  own  jurisdiction 
extended,  and  then  left  him  under  the 
gui<lance  of  another  warder. 

Caroline,  since  the  day  of  the  trial,  had 
visibly  and  rapidly  declined  ;  it  was  as  if 
she  had  gathered  her  strength  for  that 
fatal  occasion ;  and  then  the  excitement, 
the  necessity  for  exerting  herself  over,  she 
sunk.  'Phe  medical  man  who  had  attended 
her  ordered  her  to  be  removed  to  an  airy 
room,  where  she  conhl  have  the  customary 
comforts  around  her.  Every  time  the 
doctor  called  he  expected  wouhl  be  the 
last.  She  could  not  now  hold  out  twenty- 
four  hours;  she  had  lK>en  in  an  uncon¬ 
scious  stu|K)r  the  whole  day,  lying  with 
her  eyes  closed,  and,  except  by  her  low 
breathing,  showing  no  sign  of  life.  The 
rooni  was  dark,  barely  lighted  by  a  lamp 
set  in  a  rec<*ss  by  the  fire.  Flora,  her 
faithful  attemlant,  sat  by  the  bedside, 
watching  every  change  in  her  mistiess. 
Her  father,  a  decrepit  old  man,  sat  by 


the  fireside,  half-unconscious  of  all  around 
him. 

C/’aroline  suddenly  started  up  in  her  bed, 
and  leant  forward.  “Hark,  what  is  that ? 
l^isten !”  she  exclaimed  hastily. 

Flora  looked  at  her  in  fear.  She  heard 
nothing  but  the  footstejts  outside  their 
door — a  never-ending  sound  in  that  dwell¬ 
ing  ;  but  still  Caroline  eagerly  listened — 
her  eyes  sparkknl — the  door  opened,  and 
with  a  cry  and  joyous  smile,  as  in  her 
brightest  days,  she  stretched  forward  her 
arms,  and  in  one  moment  was  folded  to 
her  husband’s  breast. 

“  Dear,  dearest  Alfred,”  she  saiil,  “  1 
have  been  expecting  you  so  long,  I 
watched  ami  got  weary,  and  so  dropped 
asleep  ;  but  I  have  had  such  a  dream.  1 
knew  you  had  come.  And,  darling,  you 
look  tired  ;  you  must  rest  here,”  she  said, 
clasping  him  in  her  arms ;  “  and  then  yon 
will  come  and  see  all  I  have  done  while 
you  were  away ;  your  room  is  so  nice — 
all  as  you  wished.  We  shall  be  happy, 
oh  !  so  ha]>py.”  He  sunk  on  his  knees  by 
her,  and  burying  his  face  in  the  bed, 
groane«l  aloud. 

“Darling,  won’t  you  come  soon,  very, 
very  soon  ?”  She  clasped  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  ]>ressed  her  lips  to  his ;  her  head 
sunk  on  his  shoulder ;  gently  he  moved 
to  lay  her  down.  A  bright  heavenly 
smile  was  on  her  face,  but  her  spirit  had 
fled  from  her  husband's  embrace.  .  .  . 

A  letter,  subsequently  addressed  to  the 
jutlge  who  had  presided  at  the  recent 
trial,  held  in  the  town  of - ,  Somerset¬ 

shire,  excited  an  immense  sensiition 
throughout  the  whole  of  England.  We 
shall  transcribe  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers : 

“My  Lord:  At  Sir  Alfred  Douglass’  request 
I  am  called  upon  to  lay  before  you,  and  through 
you  before  the  public,  the  real  circumstances 
connected  with  the  tragcfly,  from  which  origin¬ 
ated  the  fearful  trial  at  which  you  so  lately  pre¬ 
sided. 

“  Captain  St.  Laurence  and  Sir  .\lfred  Doug¬ 
lass  had  been  thrown  together  in  early  life; 
they  were  at  school  when  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  mutual  dislike  began.  They  qnct 
again  at  Oxford,  where  they  were  students. 
Here  the  rivalry  between  them  was  renewed 
with  greater  viruleticc.  They  were  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  club ;  and  a  short  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  Captain  St.  Laurence’s  receiving  the 
order  to  join  his  regiment  Sir  Alfred  Douglass 
had  deU‘Cted  him  in  an  act  of  foul  play  at  cards. 
He  had  been  long  suspected  of  dishonorable 
i  practices,  though  they  had  never  been  distinct- 
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ly  traced  to  him ;  but  on  this  unfortunate  occa-  | 
sion,  through  Sir  Alfred’s  means,  the  charge  I 
tiad  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  Captain  St  j 
Laurence,  loade<l  with  dishonor,  quitted  the  { 
club,  swearing  vengeance  against  his  enemies.  ' 
Sir  Alfred  expected  to  be  called  to  a  personal 
encounter  with  his  adversary,  but  to  his  aston-  j 
iahment  he  heard  no  more  of  him ;  the  whole  , 
transaction  had  been  marvelously  hushed  up.  j 
“Sir  Richard  Baker  at  that  time  died  sud-  ; 
denly,  and  put  all  further  thought  of  the  sub-  ! 
ject  out  of  Sir  Alfred’s  mind.  He,  accompanied 
by  James  Forest,  went  down  for  one  <lay  to 
Somersetshire,  previous  to  his  leaving  England 
on  a  tour.  They  did  not  arrive  at  Braydon  Hall 
till  late  in  the  evening,  when  he,  attended  by  | 
his  servant,  went  out  to  look  about  the  place.  ' 
As  they  turned  into  a  narrow  walk  leading  to  | 
the  sea,  at  some  distance  from  the  hou.se.  they  i 
encountered  Captain  St.  Laurence.  He  was 
very  excited,  and  seemed  to  be  shaken  by  some 
very  strong  emotion.  He  did  not  immediately 
recognize  Sir  Alfred,  who  had  hoped  to  pa.ss  j 
unobserved,  but  the  narrowness  of  the  path 
prevented  tliis.  As  Captain  St  Ijiurcnce  came  ! 
clo.se  to  him  he  started,  and  addre.ssed  Sir  Al-  | 
fre<l  by  some  opprobrious  term.  This  of  course 
roused  the  other.  He  answered,  but  said  he  ^ 
did  not  wish  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of 
him,  as  he  seemed  to  be  laboring  under  some  | 
.strange  excitement  This  unhappy  allusion  to  ' 
some  unknown  trouble  e.xaspcratcd  Captain  St  I 
Laurence.  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  j 
closed  on  his  adversary  ;  blow  followed  blow.  | 
Sir  Alfred  wa.s  unarmed  ;  but  Captain  St  I<an-  ' 
rence  drew  a  dagger.  To  wrench  this  out  of  | 
his  hand  and  wound  him  was  the  work  of  an  | 
instant  Captain  St  Ijaurence  stiggered  and  | 
fell.  Sir  .Vlfre<l  raised  bis  head  and  called  upon  | 
Forest  to  assist  him,  but  found  to  his  uuex-  I 
pected  di.sn&ay  that  he  was  dead.  Sir  .\lfred’s 
remorse  was  extreme.  He  had  only  raised  his  , 
hand  in  his  own  defense.  There  was  no  , 
thought  in  his  mind  to  take  the  young  man’s  { 
life.  In  perplexity  and  bitter  regret  he  bent  i 
over  tile  body,  when  Forest  at  once  suggested  j 
the  thought  of  instant  burial.  He  urge<l  on 
his  master  the  absolute  necessity  of  it  If  he  i 
a.sK(‘rted  that  he  had  killed  Captain  St  Lau-  I 
rence  in  self-defense,  who  would  believe  him  ? 
Who  could  think  it  was  a  fair  tight  ?  they  were 
two  against  one.  There  was  in  fact  no  other 
course  left.  His  conscience  could  not  upbraid 
him  with  the  crime.  He  must  now  look  to  his 
own  safety.  In  a  miserable  moment,  when  he 
was  bow(^  down  with  terror,  grief,  and  wretch¬ 
edness,  he  consented.  Forest  buried  the  boily 
in  the  little  grot  near  the  sea-shore.  That 
evening,  without  revisiting  the  house,  or  having  ' 
been  recognized  by  any  one.  Sir  Alfred  Doug¬ 
lass  returned  to  Ijondon.  James  Forest  followed 
him  in  a  day  after.  It  was  the  diabolical  con¬ 
ception  of  a  moment  that  suggested  the  hidden 
burial  to  Forest.  He  knew  he  was  now  master.  ! 
A  secret  bound  Sir  A.  to  him  indissolubly.  Go 
where  he  would  he  could  not  c.scape  him  ;  he 
might  neglect  his  duties,  rob,  plunder  his  mas-  ' 


ter,  but  he  must  be  silent  He  knew  a  crime  of 
a  deeper  dye ;  he  held  his  fate  in  his  grasp.  One 
word  from  him  and  all  would  be  over  ;  and  he 
accomplished  his  purpose.  Sir  Alfred’s  purse 
was  ever  open  to  him  ;  the  demands,  ever  so 
exorbitant  were  never  refused.  This  contented 
James  Forest  for  a  time.  His  situation  was  a 
very  goo<l  one  ;  and  if  ho  gave  infonnation,  on 
the  whole,  even  taking  the  reward  into  account, 
he  considered  that  he  would  be  a  loser. 

“And  thus  things  continued  till  Sir  Alfred 
married.  Forest  became  attached  to  Lady 
I)ougla.ss’  maid.  At  first  she  favored  his  ad- 
dres.ses ;  but  her  mistres.s’s  strong  dislike  to 
the  man,  made  her  hesitate  lK*fore  she  consented 
to  marry  him.  Then  I^aily  Dougla.ss’  failing 
health  decided  the  girl  in  ultimately  rejee  ing 
his  suit.  This  exasperated  him  beyond  endur¬ 
ance.  His  master  had  also  been  unwilling  of 
late  to  meet  his  demands,  which  had  gradually 
become  exorbitant ;  words  aro.se  between  them, 
and  then  followinl  that  hideous,  deep-laid  plot 
of  unutterable  revenge  and  villainy.  His  plans 
were  well  laid :  he  had  calculated  on  Sir  Alfred’s 
hurried  departure,  at  the  information  iK-ing 
given  to  the  magistrate,  and  it  was  he  who  had 
brought  the  news  to  Flora,  ‘  that  by  some  un¬ 
known  person  a  disclosure  had  Itcen  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  murder  of  (’aptain  St  I^aurcnce.’ 
It  was  with  the  delight  of  a  demon  he  had  left 
the  house  with  the  letter  to  Colonel  Digby  the 
night  of  Sir  Alfretl’s  escafte,  astonishetl  at  the 
success  of  his  plan. 

“  few  wonts  explain  the  tragic  sequel. 
Lady  Douglass  had  foun<l  by  accident  the  dag¬ 
ger  concealwi  in  her  husband’s  desk.  'Fhc 
truth  flashed  upon  her.  She  suffered  for  him 
willingly,  heartily.  In  a  letter  written  to  him 
the  evening  of  the  trial  she  detailed  the  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  over  this  we  must  dniw  a  vail ;  it 
is  too  sacred  for  curious  eyes  to  gaze  iqstn. 
lA‘t  us  fold  our  hands  in  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion  that  such  love  could  exist  on  earth.’’ 

I>r.iy<Ion  Hall  w.as  disninntU'd.  'Hu* 
closed  windows,  thriuigh  which  ii<)t  u 
<;Ieam  of  sunshine  (.‘ould  )»enetnite;  the 
weeds  covei  in^  the  jgarden  ;  the  ^rass- 
"rown  walks — all  |iro(‘luiined  the  alMciicc 
of  the  owner.  Even  the  hslge  was  empty. 
An  old  woman  lived  in  the  house,  wh(», 
for  some  time  aftew  the  events  recorded 
in  this  story,  had  her  time  busily  employed 
in  showing  visitors  through  the  pl:u‘e, 
hallowed  by  the  memory  of  the  |>rinci|)ai 
actor  connected  with  thos<’  scenes;  but 
in  time  these  drop[K‘d  off,  and  she 
reigned  in  undisturlK*d  sih*nce  in  her 
gloomy  abode.  Sir  Alfred  Douglass  left 
the  neighborhood  forever.  In  a  .short 
time  the  wonderful  tragedy  with  which 
he  had  been  connected  was  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  ;  and  in  years  afU‘r,  when  one,  who 
regardless  of  the  danger  to  his  own  j)er- 
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son,  had  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  | 
the  sick  and  needy,  when  the  cholera 
which  was  raging  with  feai-ful  destruction 
had  deprived  them  of  friends  and  susten¬ 
ance,  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  this  great  and 
Bclf-iinposed  duty,  then  the  fleeting  words 
of  admiration  which  were  offered  to  his 
memory  recalled  for  a  brief  space  the  in¬ 
terest  that  had  once  wrapped  around  him. 

With  regard  to  the  other  actors  con¬ 


nected  with  this  tale,  a  few  words  wdll 
suffice. 

Colonel  Bigby  did  not  sui-vivo  his 
daughter  many  weeks.  The  shock  he 
sustained  shattered  his  health,  already 
weakened  by  sickness  and  age.  Flora 
accompanied  Julia  to  a  foreign  country, 
where,  in  the  formation  of  new  -ties,  the 
spirits  of  the  latter  once  more  revived 
from  the  bitter  remembrances  of  the  past. 


From  Frater’t  Mogailoo. 


A  HUNCH  0  F  .  S  0  N  G  -  F  L  0  W  E  R  S. 


I. 

Bi.aavis. 

O  woNDBRFi'L  moiintnin  of  Rlaavin  I 
How  oft  since  our  parting  hour 
You  have  roare<i  with  the  wintry  torrents 
You  have  gloomed  through  the  thumler-shower ! 
Hut  by  this  time  the  licliens  are  creeping 
Gray -green  o’er  your  rocks  and  your  stones, 
And  each  hot  afternoon  is  steeping 
Y’oiir  bulk  in  its  sultriest  bronze. 

Oh  I  sweet  is  the  spring  wind,  Hlaavin, 

When  it  loosens  your  torrents’  flow — 

When  with  one  little  touch  of  a  sunny  hand 
It  unclasps  your  cloak  of  snow. 

Oh !  sweet  is  the  spring  wind,  Hlaavin, 

And  sweet  it  was  to  me — 

For  l>eforc  the  bell  of  the  snowdrop. 

Or  the  pink  of  the  apple-tree — 

Ix>ng  before  your  first  spring  torrent 
Came  down  with  a  flash  and  a  whirl. 

In  the  breast  of  its  hapny  mother. 

There  nestled  my  little  girl. 

0  Hlaavin  rocky  Hlaavin, 

It  was  with  the  strangest  start 
That  I  felt,  at  the  little  querulous  cry. 

The  new  pulse  awake  in  my  heart 
A  pulse  that  will  live  and  beat,  Hlaavin  I 
Till,  standing  around  my  bed. 

While  the  chirrup  of  birds  is  heard  out  in  the 
dawn. 

The  watchers  whisper :  “  He’s  dead" 

Oh  I  another  heart  is  mine,  Hlaavin, 

Sin’  this  time  seven  year. 

For  Life  is  brighter  by  a  charm, 

Death  darker  by  a  fear. 

O  Hlaavin,  rocky  Hlaavin  1 


How  I  long  to  be  with  you  again. 

To  see  lashed  gulf  and  gully 
Smoke  white  in  the  windy  rain — 

To  see  in  the  scarlet  sunrise 
The  mist- wreaths  perish  with  heat. 

The  wet  rock  slide  with  a  trickling  gleam 
Right  down  to  the  cataract’s  feet ; 

While  toward  the  crimson  islr.nds 
Where  the  sea-birds  flutter  and  skirl, 

A  cormorant  flaps  o’er  a  sleek  ocean  floor 
Of  tremulous  mother-of-pearl. 


II. 

Tub  W  b  l  l. 

Tub  well  gleams  by  a  mountain  road. 
Where  travelers  never  come  or  go. 

From  city  proud,  or  poor  abode 
That  Arts  the  dusky  plain  below. 

All  silent  as  a  nioldcring  lute 
That  in  a  ruin  long  hath  lain  ; 

All  empty  as  a  dead  man’s  brain— 

The  path  untrod  by  human  foot, 

That,  thread-like,  far  away  doth  run 
To  savage  peaks,  whose  central  spire 
Hids  farewell  to  the  setting  sun, 
(tood-morrow  to  the  morning’s  tire. 

The  country  stretches  out  beneath, 

In  gloom  of  wood,  and  gray  of  heath; 
The  carriers’  carts  with  mighty  loads 
Dark-dot  the  long  white  dusty  roads  ; 
The  stationary  stain  of  smoko 
Is  crowned  by  spire  and  castle  rock ; 

A  silent  speck  of  vapory  white. 

The  train  creeps  on  from  shade  to  light ; 
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The  river  joumcyg  to  the  main 
Throughout  a  vast  and  endless  plain, 
Far-shadowed  by  the  laboring  breast 
Of  thunder  leaning  o’er  the  west 

A  rough  uneven  waste  of  gray, 

The  landscape  stretches  day  by  day ; 

But  strange  the  sight  when  evening  sails 
Athwart  tiie  mountains  and  the  vales : 
Furnace  and  forge,  by  daylight  tame. 

Uplift  their  restless  towers  of  flame. 

That  cast  a  broad  and  angry  glow 
Upon  the  rain-cloud  hanging  low. 

As  dark  and  darker  grows  ttie  hour, 

More  wild  their  color,  vast  their  power. 

Till  by  the  glare,  in  shepherd’s  shed, 

The  mother  sings  her  babe  a-bed. 

From  town  to  town  the  peddler  wades 
Through  far-flung  crimson  lights  and  shades. 
As  so^y  fall  the  autumn  nights. 

The  city  blossoms  into  lights  ; 

Now  here,  now  there,  a  sudden  spark 
Sputters  the  twilight’s  light-in-dark  ; 

.Vfar  a  glimmering  crescent  shakes. 

The  gloom  across  the  valley  breaks 
A  bank  of  glowworms.  .Strangely  fair, 

A  bridge  of  lamps  leaps  througli  the  air 
To  hang  in  night ;  and  sudden  shines 
The  long  street’s  splendor-fretted  lines. 
Intense  and  bright  tliat  fiery  bloom 
Upon  the  desert  of  the  gloom  ; 

.\t  length  the  starry  clusters  fail, 

.Vfar  the  lustrous  crescents  pale. 

Till  all  the  wondrous  pageant  dies 
In  gray  light  of  damp-dawning  skies. 

High  stands  the  lonely  mountain  ground 
.Above  each  babbling  human  sound ; 

Yet  from  its  place  anr  it  sees 
Night  scared  by  angry  furnaces ; 

The  lighting-up  of  city  proud. 

The  brightness  o’er  it  in  the  cloud. 

The  foolish  people  never  seek 
Wise  counsel  fl^m  that  silent  peak. 

Though  from  its  hight  it  looks  abroad 
.All-seeing  as  the  eye  of  God, 

Haunting  the  peasant  on  the  down, 

The  workman  in  the  busy  town ; 

Though  from  the  closely-curtained  dawn 
The  day  is  by  the  mountain  drawn. 

Whether  the  slant  lines  of  the  rain 
Fill  high  the  brook  and  shake  the  pane. 

Or  noon-day  reapers,  wearied,  halt 
On  sheaves  beneath  a  blinding  vault 
Unshaded  by  a  vapor’s  fold — 

Though  from  that  mountain  summit  old. 

The  cloudy  thunder  breaks  and  rolls 
Through  deep  reverberating  souls  ; 

Though  from  it  eomes  the  angry  light. 
Whose  forky  shiver  sears  the  sight, 

.And  rends  the  shrine  from  floor  to  dome. 
And  leaves  the  gods  without  a  home. 

And  ever  in  that  under  world 

Round  which  the  weary  clouds  arc  ftirlcd. 

The  cry  of  one  that  buys  and  sells. 

The  laughter  of  the  bridal  bells 


Clear  breaking  from  cathedral  towers. 

The  peddler  whistling  o’er  the  moors. 

The  sunburnt  reapers,  merry  corps. 

With  stocks  behind,  and  grain  before. 

The  huntsman  cheering  on  his  hounds — 
Build  up  one  sound  of  many  sounds. 

As  instruments  of  divers  tone. 

The  organ’s  temple-shaking  groan. 

Proud  trumpet,  cyml>aT8  piercing  cry. 
Build  one  intricate  harmony : 

As  smoke  that  drowns  the  city’s  spires 
Is  fed  by  twice  a  million  Arcs ; 

As  midnight  draws  her  windy  grief 
From  sob  and  wail  of  bough  and  leaf ; 

And  on  those  favorable  days 

When  earth  is  free  from  mist  and  haze. 

And  heaven  is  silent  as  an  ear 
Down-leaning,  loving  words  to  hear. 

Stray  echoes  of  the  world  arc  blown 
Around  those  pinnacles  of  stone 
That  hold  the  blue  of  heaven  alone — 

The  saddest  sound  beneath  the  sun, 

.All  human  voices  blent  in  one. 

-And  purely  gleams  the  crystal  well 
Amid  the  silence  terrible. 

On  heaven  its  eye  is  ever  wide 
At  morning  and  at  eventide. 

-And  as  a  lover  in  the  sight 
And  favor  of  his  maiden  bright 
Bends,  till  his  face  he  proudly  spies 
In  the  clear  depths  of  upturned  eyes — 

The  mighty  heaven  above  it  bowcil 
Ixwks  down,  and  sees  its  crumbling  cloud. 
Its  round  of  summer  blue  immense. 

Drawn  in  a  yard’s  circumference  ; 

-And  lingers  o’er  the  image  there 
Than  its  own  self  more  purely  fair. 

Whence  come  the  waters  garnered  up 
So  clearly  in  that  rocky  cup? 

They  come  from  regions  higher  far. 

Where  blows  the  wind  and  shines  the  star. 
The  silent  dews  that  heaven  distills 
At  midnight  on  Uie  lonely  hills ; 

The  shower  tliat  all  the  mountain  dims. 

On  which  the  lordly  rainbow  swims ; 

The  torrents  from  the  thunder-gloom. 

Let  loose  as  by  the  stroke  of  doom. 

The  whirling  waterspout,  that  cracks 
Into  a  hundred  cataracts. 

Are  swallowed  by  the  thirsty  ground. 

And  day  and  night  without  a  sound 
Through  banks  of  marl  and  belts  of  ores. 
They  filter  through  its  million  pore.s, 
I»sing  each  foul  and  turbid  stain  : 

And  fed  by  many  a  trickling  vein. 

The  well,  through  silent  days  and  years 
Fills  slowly,  like  an  eye  with  tears, 
i 

III. 

Return. 

-Ah  1  me,  as  wearily  I  tread 

The  winding  hill-road,  mute  and  slow, 

Each  rock  and  rill  are  to  my  heart 
So  conscious  of  the  long-ago. 
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My  passion  with  its  fullness  ached ; 

I  filled  this  region  with  my  love ; 

Ye  listened  to  me,  barrier  crags. 

Thou  heard’st  me  singing,  blue  aliovo. 

Oh  !  never  can  I  know  again 
The  sweetness  of  that  happy  dream, 

But  thou  rcnicmber’st,  iron  crag. 

And  thou  remember’st,  falling  stream  ! 

Oh  !  look  not  so  on  me,  ye  rof-ks, 

The  Past  is  past  and  let  it  l>c  ; 

Thy  music,  ever-falling  stream. 

Brings  more  of  pain  than  joy  to  me. 

O  cloud,  high  dozing  on  the  |>eak  ! 

O  tarn,  that  gleams  so  far  below  I 
O  distant  ocean,  blue  and  sleek  ! 

On  which  the  white  sails  come  and  go — 
Ye  look  the  same  ;  thou  soiind'st  the  same 
Thoti  ever-falling,  falling  stream — 

Ye  arc  the  changeless  dial-face. 

And  I  the  passing  beam. 


IV. 

B  I,  A  A  V  I  N  . 

As  adown  the  long  glen  I  hurried. 

Like  the  torrent  f  om  fall  ti  fall. 

The  invisible  spirit  of  Blaavin 
Seemetl  ever  on  me  to  call ; 

As  I  passed  the  red  lake  fringed  with  rushes, 
A  duck  bur»t  away  from  its  breast. 

And  before  the  bright  circles  and  wrinkles 
Had  subsided  again  into  rest, 

At  a  clear  o|)en  turn  of  the  roadway. 

My  passion  went  up  in  a  cry. 

For  the  wonderful  mountain  of  Blaavin 
Was  heaving  his  huge  bulk  on  high, 

Each  precipice  keen  and  purple 
Against  the  yellow  sky. 

Aijcxander  Smith. 


■From  the  WeitmiDiter  Review. 

SKETCH-BOOK  OF  POFULAU  GEOLOGY.* 


Notwitiistandino  the  number  of  Text¬ 
books  of  (ieolojry  alre;uly  before  the  pub- 
lie,  we  think  ih.it  the  widow  of  Ilu^h 
Miller  was  fully  justified  in  the  belief  that 
the  nublieation  of  the  eoiirse  of  Lectures 
on  l*o]mIar  Gwlojry,  which  lie  delivered 
in  Edinbur<rh  not  lonjr  before  Ins  death, 
would  serve  a  useful  jun  pose,  and  be  es- 
[lecially  interestinir  to  those  who  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  principal  features  of  the 
country  from  which  his  illcstrations  are 
drawn.  For  in  the.se  lectures  he  hiid 
brought  together  the  peneral  results  ofi 
the  ooolojrical  studies  which  he  h.ad  pur¬ 
sued  throu<rh  various  p.arts  of  his  native 
Scotland;  and  the  oVyection  which  he 
made  to  their  publication  at  the  time  w.as 
that  he  had  given  in  them  so  many  of  his 
iK'st  facts  and  broadest  itlea.s — so  much, 
indeed,  of  what  would  be  required  to 


*  SMch’B'iok  of  Popular  Gvohtgy;  being  n  Se¬ 
ries  of  Lectures  delivered  befon*  the  IMiilosophieal 
Institution  of  Edinburgh,  by  Hugh  Miller.  With 
Rii  Introductory  I’refiee,  giving  n  Resume  of  the 
Progress  of  Geological  Science  within  the  Inst  Two 
Years.  By  Mrs.  Miller.  Edinburgh.  1859.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  368. 


lighten  the  prior  details  of  what  he  con¬ 
templated  as  his  mmeimum  itpus,  the 
“Geology  of  Scotland” — that  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  send  them  forth  by  them¬ 
selves.  Those  lectures  are  indeed  in  every 
way  admirable  s|H*cimens  of  their  author’s 
best  manner.  Commencing  with  the  Ids- 
toric  jieriod  of  Scotland’s  existence,  and 
showing  how  the  remains  of  Roman  art 
and  the  ruder  im(>leinent8  of  their  jirede- 
cessors  enable  ns  to  reason  baiik  to  the 
condition  of  tho  country  and  of  its  inhabi- 
1  tants,  in  jicriods  of  remote  antiquity,  he 
skillfully  connects  Geologic  and  Human 
history  hy  bringing  together  evidence 
from  a  gi  e.at  variety  of  sources  as  to  the 
changes  of  level  which  liave  ocenrred  in 
the  comitiy  since  it  has  been  tenanted  by 
man  ;  often  producing  very  important 
modifications  in  the  coast-line,  and  in  some 
pl.aces  adding  what  he  calls  a  “  flat  mar¬ 
ginal  selvjige”  of  cotisiderable  extent, 
which  constitutes  with  the  old  coast-line 
a  well-marked  feature  in  the  landscape. 
And  upon  this  he  makes  one  of  his  cha- 
raetmistically  appropriate  and  sugge.stive 
remarks : 
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“  Geology  may  bo  properly  regarded  as  the  ] 
miutnce  of  landscape ;  it  i  to  the  landscape  paint- ' 
er  what  anatomy  is  to  the  historic  painter,  or  to  | 
the  sculptor.  In  the  singularly  rich  and  vari¬ 
ously  compounded  pros[»ects  of  our  country, 
there  is  scarce  a  single  tract  that  can  not  he  re¬ 
solved  into  some  geological  peculiarity  in  the 
country’s  frame-work,  or  which  does  not  bear 
witness  otherwise  and  more  directly  than  from 
any  mere  suggestion  of  the  associative  faculty,  i 
to  some  striking  event  in  its  physical  history. 
Its  landscapes  are  tablets  roughened,  like  the 
tablets  of  Nineveh  with  the  records  of  the  past; 
and  their  various  featuics,  whether  of  hill  or  val¬ 
ley,  terrace  or  escarpment,  form  the  bold  and 
graceful  characters  in  which  the  narrative  is  in¬ 
scribed.” 

It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  be  poos 
back  throuph  the  successive  j>erio<ls  of 
pcolopical  time,  from  the  placial  to  the 
tertiary,  secondary,  paleozoic,  and  azoic; 
every  where  seizing  upon  the  materials 
which  lie  obvious  to  every  thoughtful  ob- 
sert'er,  and  building  these  up  into  the 
fabric  of  science  with  the  masterly  design 
of  the  able  architect,  and  the  skillful  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  practiced  artisan — the  graceful 
suggestions  of  a  poetic  iinagirmtion  being 
by  no  means  passed  by,  but  finding  jdace  | 
wherever  such  ornaments  could  be  appro¬ 
priately  introduced. 

The  book  is  adapted  as  well  as  any 
book  could  be  to  lead  its  reader  to  the 
study  of  geology  in  the  best  of  all  meth¬ 
ods,  that  of  observation  guided  by  intelli-  • 
pence ;  and  it  will  conduct  him  by  the ' 
same  path  which  its  author  himself  follow¬ 
ed  with  such  remarkable  sagacity  and 
such  singular  success,  when,  unconscious 
of  the  results  which  had  been  evolved  by  ; 
the  label’s  of  his  predeeessors,  he  set  him-  i 
self  to  re:ison  upon  the  phenomena  exhibi- ' 
ted  by  his  standstone  quarry,  and  to 
search  into  the  past  history  of  the  globe 
under  the  sure  guidance  of  the  clue  afford¬ 
ed  by  observation  of  the  ehanges  it  is  even 
now  undergoing. 

One  especial  charm  which  these  lectures  ' 
have  for  us,  is  their  entire  freedom  from 
those  theological  discussions  and  allusions 
which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  most 
of  their  author’s  writings.  In  their  com- 
])osition  he  seems  to  have  wisely  deter¬ 
mined  to  apply  himself  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  e.Y  position  of  Geology  as  a  science  ; 
and  to  have  reserved  the  question  of  its 
bearing  on  Scripture  for  sepamte  discour¬ 
ses,  wiiich  were  delivered  a.s  the  closing 
lectures  of  the  course.  These  have  been 
already  published  in  “The  Testimony  of 
the  Rucks;”  and  Mrs.  Miller  has,  in  our  i 


opinion,  e-xercised  a  wise  discretion  in  not 
reproilucing  them  here,  and  in  substitu¬ 
ting  as  an  Apfiendi.x  a  series  of  extracts 
from  pajiers  left  by  her  husband  on  vari¬ 
ous  points  of  geological  interest,  which 
had  not  been  incorporated  in  either  of  his 
published  works.  She  h.as  also  added  in 
a  Preface,  a  notice  of  some  of  the  more 
important  geological  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  since  the  lectures  were 
delivered ;  dwelling  especially  on  the 
changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  paleozoic  geology 
of  Scotland  by  the  recent  deterininatioii 
of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  (based  upon 
the  evidence  of  fossils  for  the  most  j>art 
collected  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Peach.)  that  the 
supposed  Old  Red  Conglomerate  of  the 
Western  Highlands  really  belongs  to  the 
Silurian  period,  and  on  the  discovery,  now 
fully  sub.stantiaied,  of  the  inqu'int  of  the 
footsteps  of  large  reptiles  in  the  upper¬ 
most  beds  of  the  true  Old  Red  Sand¬ 
stone.  The  rec^ent  date  of  one  the  most 
im|)ortant  results  wrought  out  by  modern 
geological  inquiry,  has  ])revented  her 
from  including  this  in  her  summary  ; 
and  we  shall  do  our  readers  a  service  by 
a  concise  statement  of  the  evidence,  which 
now  seems  conclusive,  in  regard  to  the 
coexistence  of  man  with  those  numerous 
species  of  mamm.als,  most  of  them  now 
extinct,  which  tenanted  this  [)ortion  of  the 
globe  in  the  “  post-pleiocene,”  or  “  drift” 
period. 

The  belief  in  the  recent  introduction  of 
the  human  rac;e  has  been  until  lately  so 
generally  accepted  aniongst  geologists, 
that  it  has  seemed  nothing  short  of  the 
rankest  heresy  to  attempt  to  <listurl>  it. 
Cases  have  every  now  and  then  been  ad¬ 
duced  in  which  human  bones  or  imple¬ 
ments  were  discovered  in  the  same  beds 
with  bones  of  extinct  mammals  ;  but  these 
have  been  thought  to  be  explicable  by  ac¬ 
cidents  which  might  have  subsequently 
brought  about  an  assoeialion  not  dei)end- 
ent  on  original  oontem  poraneity  of  exis¬ 
tence.  A  very  remarkable  case  of  this 
kind  was  made  known  about  two  years 
ago  by  M.  do  Perthes,  who,  in  a  work  en¬ 
titled  Celtique*  et  Antkliln- 

viennea,  announced  his  di.scovery  of  flints 
obviously  fashioned  by  the  h.and  of  man 
in  gravel-pits,  on  hills  two  Imndred  leet 
high,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abbeville, 
associated  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct 
eleph.ant,  rhinoceros,  bear,  hyena,  stag, 
ox,  and  horse;  the  gravel  bods  being 
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overl.aid  with  tliick  bods  of  sjuid  and  loam 
containing  tho  delicate  sliclls  of  fresh-wa¬ 
ter  inollusks.  Even  this  cast*  did  not  at 
once  attract  tlie  attention  it  deserved, 
on  account,  |)erhaj)s,  of  the  admixture  of 
theory  with  the  tacts  stated  by  M.  de 
Perthes ;  but  it  hai)|)ened  that,  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  further  evidence  of 
tho  same  kind  was  brought  to  light  in  the 
course  of  some  explorations  which  have 
been  carried  on  beneath  the  stalagmitic  j 
crust  which  forms  tlie  floor  of  a  cave  new¬ 
ly  opened  .at  lirixham,  in  Devonshire. 
Strongly  impressed  with  the  facts  there 
revealed,  biit  still  not  feeling  altogether 
satistied  that  they  might  not  admit  of: 
some  other  ex])Ianation,  iSIr.  Prestwich,  ' 
the 'geologist  exc^Uettce  of  the  post- 
tertiary  formations,  and,  therefore*,  the 
man  of  all  others  best  (pialifleel  to  j)ro- 
nounec  authoritative*ly  u)»ou  such  a  ques¬ 
tion,  determined  to  examine  for  himself 
into  tho  cases  cited  by  M.  de  Perthes  as 
occurring  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abbe¬ 
ville  and  Amiens ;  and  he  wisely  associa¬ 
ted  with  himself  Mr.  Evans,  .an  antiquary, 
who  h.ad  ]>:iid  great  attention  to  the  subject 
of  flint  weapons.  Ocular  j)roof  u'as  ob¬ 
tained  by  these  gentlemen  of  the  existence 
of  the  flint  implements  in  :md  of  the 
undi.sturbed  condition  of  the  gravel  bed  1 
alM)ve  and  around  them  ;  and  the  idea  of 
their  having  been  buried  at  some  period 
subsequent  to  tho  formation  of  the  drift 
w:i8  entirely  negatived  by  the  .absence  of 
any  traces  of  the  holes  uhich  must  have 
been  dug  for  the  purpose,  none  such  being 
discoverable,  though  many  hundreds  of 
the  implements  had  been  found  «lispersed 
through  the  mass.  The  inference  seems 
irresistible,  therefore,  that  these  imple- 
mejits  were  originally  imbedded  in  the 
gravel  with  the  retmains  of  .animals  which 
are  known  to  have  ten.anted  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  its  formation ;  and  the 
only  re.a8onable  doubt  that  can  ])resent 
itself  as  to  man's  contemporaneity  w'ith 
them,  :iris(‘8  out  of  the  (piestion,  whether 
these  flints  were  really  fashioned  by  the 
art  of  man,  or  whether  they  may  have  de- 
rive<l  their  peculiar  configuration  from 
natural  causes.  As  to  this  j)oint,  howev¬ 
er,  we  can  not  think  that  doubt  can  exist 
in  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  pt'rson  Avho 
carefully  examines  them,  and  who  com- 
])are8  them  with  the  forms  into  which 
flints  are  brought  by  natural  fracture. 
They  are  much  ruder  in  their  shape  than 
the  Celtic  stone  weapons,  and  seem,  from 


their  geological  position,  to  have  been 
long  anterior,  the  Celtic  stone  wea|K)U8 
being  found  in  the  superficial  soil  above 
the  drift  ;  so  that  it  seems  probable  that 
they  arc  the  rem.ains  of  a  different  race  of 
men,  who  inhabited  this  region  of  the 
globe  at  a  period  .anterior  to  its  Celtic  oc¬ 
cupation. 

1  having  been  fully  satisfied  of  these 
facts  by  his  investigation  of  the  Abbeville 
and  Amiens  c.ases,  Mr.  Prestwieh  turned 
his  attention  to  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Frere  in  the  Atchivologia^  of  the  occur¬ 
ence  of  a  similar  case  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century  in  our  own  country  ;  a 
number  of  flint  weapons  having  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  conjunction  with  ele))hant  re¬ 
mains,  in  a  gravel-pit  in  Suffolk,  at  a  depth 
of  eleven  or  twelve  feet  from  the  surface, 
the  gravel  being  overlaid  by  sand  and 
brick-earth.  Some  of  these  weapons  are 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society 
of  Antiijuaries,  and  others  in  the  llriiish 
Museum;  and  they  arc  identical  in  form 
with  tho.se  found  in  Nornumdy.  Pro- 
cee<ling  to  this  s))ot  for  the  purjmse  of 
making  a  j)ersonal  investigation  of  the 
circumstances,  ^Ir.  l’re.stwich  was  I'ortu- 
nate  enough  to  meet  with  an  old  man 
who  distinctly  remembered  the  finding  of 
the  weapons  more  than  sixty  years  since, 
and  who  was  .able  to  ]»oint  out  the  spot 
from  which  they  had  been  dug ;  and  he 
further  .a-scertained  that  similar  imple¬ 
ments  h.ave  been  .since  found  from  tiTue  to 
time  in  the  same  deposit  of  gravel,  two 
having  been  dug  out  la.st  winter.  The 
evidence  of  the  Suffolk  gravel-j»it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  quite  corroborative  of  that  of  the 
Abbeville  and  Amiens  beds ;  and  there 
c.an  bo  little  doubt  th.at  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  mainm.aliferous  «lrii'ts  elsewhere 
would  bring  to  light  similar  evidences  of 
man’s  existence  .at  the  period  of  their 
formation.  So  far  from  looking  upon 
such  cases  as  exce])tion.al,  and  as  furnish¬ 
ing  difficulties  to  bo  ex|)Iained  away,  ge¬ 
ologists  will  now,  it  may  be  hoped,  acce|>t 
them  as  norm.al,  and  zealously  seek  for 
I  additional  facts  that  may  throw  light  upon 
the  condition  of  these  by  far  the  earliest 
human  inlnabitants  of  our  globe  of  whose 
existence  we  have  any  traces. 

It  is  much  to  Hugh  Miller’s  credit  that 
:  he  abstained  from  pronouncing  dogmati¬ 
cally,  in  the  lectures  before  ns,  against 
I  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  human  race  ; 
and  w’e  have  been  much  struck  with  the 
I  cautious  manner  in  which  he  expressed 
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himself  on  this  point.  “  We  have  no  good  '  and  that  men  of  science  will  pursue  their 
grounds  to  believe,”  he  says,  “  that  man  inquiries  untrainmeled  by  the  tiincied  ne- 
oxisted  upon  the  earth,  during  what  in  cessity  of  squaring  their  doctrines  in  ac- 
Britain  and  that  portion  of  the  Continent  cordance  with  any  foregone  conclusion 
which  lies  under  the  same  lines  of  latitude,  whatever.  Every  truly  philosophic  worker 
M'ere  the  times  of  the  boidder-clay  and  will  abstain  from  Imilding  inferences  upon 
drift-gravels.”  Had  his  life  been  pro-  tie^atire  data.  Hugh  Miller  could  affirm 
longed  a  couple  of  years  later,  he  would  with  perfect  truth  th.at  there  were  then 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  “  no  good  grounds  ”  to  believe  that  man 
facts  of  which  w'e  have  given  an  outline  ;  '  had  coexisted  with  the  extinct  mammals 
and  we  can  not  doubt  that,  with  the  of  the  drift ;  yet  unmistakable  grounds 
honesty  which  chanoeterized  him,  he  for  such  a  belief  have  now  been  furnished, 
w’ould  have  at  once  recognized  their  With  such  a  fact  before  him,  .and  with 
logical  value,  and  admitted  the  infer- .  the  analogous  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
dices  to  which  they  seem  so  unequivo-  i  reptilian  and  of  mammalian  life  at  epochs 
cally  to  lead ;  and  would  have  then  set  I  long  anterior  to  those  at  which  they  had 
himself  manfully  to  work  anew  at  the  lieen  previously  regai'<le<l  as  having  ma<le 
problem  he  w.as  always  laboring  to  solve  their  first  appearance  in  the  Earth’s  histo- 
—  the  reconcilement  of  the  facts  of  Geo-  ry — will  any  geologist  noiv  venture  to  do 
logical  S<‘lence  M’ith  the  Scriptural  record  more  than  repeat  Hugh  ^Sliller’s  jihr.asc  in 
of  the  Creation.  How  futile  every  such  ;  regard  to  the  existence  of  man  at  any 
attempt  must  be — how  v.ain  a  thing  it  is  period  anterior  to  the  times  of  the  boul- 
to  set  bounds  to  knowledge,  and  to  8.ay  >  der-clay  and  drift-gravels,  or  positively  to 
“  hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  fur-  j  deny  that  he  may  have  Ir'ch  contempora- 
ther  ” — is  so  fully  exemplified  in  the  p.ast  ;  neons  with  the  extinct  mamm.als  cither  of 
history  of  Geology,  and  especially  in  the  |  the  earlier  Tertiaries,  or  of  any  antece- 
case  just  cited,  that  it  may  be  hojKHl  that  |  dent  formation  ? 
henceforth  the  attempt  may  be  abandoned,  j 
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NEWLT-mseovsRED  Action  op  LicnT. — Accord- 1  Litkuart  Men  and  their  Wives — I  do  main- 
inf;  to  M.  Niepce  de  Saint  Victor's  recent  experi-  tain  that  n  wife,  wlidher  younj;  or  old  misy  pass  her 
monte,  if  a  solution  of  starch  or  dex'  rine  (one  of  its  eveninpa  moat  happily  in  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
constitiicDls,  with  gum  and  sugar)  he  exposed  fora  band,  occupie<l  her  elf.  and  conscious  that  she  is 
sliort  lime  (say  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  a  small  still  better  occupied,  though  he  may  but  speak  with 
quantity)  to  the  action  of  solar  light  the  liquid  will  ,  her  and  cast  his  eyes  ujion  her  from  time  to  time; 
be  convened  into  glucose  (grape  sugar.)  This  will  I  that  such  evenings  m.iy  be  looked  forward  to  with 
tend  to  explain  many  natural  phenonieta,  sudi  as  j  groat  desire,  and  deeply  regnated  when  they  are 
the  ripening  of  fruits,  etc.  M.  Ni*  pee  believes  that  |  passed  away  forever.  Wicland,  whose  conjugal 
if  bunches  of  grapes,  at  the  ht-giiining  of  autumn  |  felicity  has  liccn  almost  as  eclebratod  as  liimscif, 
were  inclosed  in  paper  hags  steeped  in  a  solution  of  ssya  in  a  letter  written  after  his  wife’s  death,  that 
tartaric  acid,  not  only  wisild  the  ripening  be  accel-  if  he  but  knew  that  slic  was  in  the  room  or  if  at 
erated,  but  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  fniit  would  times  she  stepped  in  and  said  a  word  or  two,  that 
be  greatly  iiiereaeed.  tartaric  acid  like  niirafo  of  was  enough  to  gladden  him.  Some  of  the  happiest 
uranium,  having  the  property  of  absorbing  and  re-  and  most  loving  couples  are  those  who,  like  Wicland 
taining  the  light  in  its  oondition  of  chemical  elD-  and  bis  wife,  are  too  fully  employed  to  spciid  the 
cacy. — CofnuM.  whole  of  every  evening  in  conversation.  —  Sara 

Coleridge. 

Padse  Gavaczi  has  gone  home  to  his  native 

Bologna.  Ilia  return  from  exile  and  presence  in  “  922  soldiers,  sentenced  for  various  offenses, 
the  city  of  his  birth  form  the  topic  of  rabid  Bil-  have  eitlier  l>«en  |>ardoned,  or  have  had  tlie  term 
liagsgate  in  a  certain  set  of  journals.  of  their  imprisonment  commuted.” 
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Eruption  or  Mount  Vesuvius. — Professor  Pul-  ] 
mieri,  of  tho  Observatory  ut  Naples,  has  published  I 
an  a<xx)unt  of  the  progress  of  the  lava  during  tho 
present  eruption  up  to  tho  thirtieth  ult.  After  hnv-  I 
iug  given  inanifost  indications  of  a  decline,  it  sud¬ 
denly  increased  a  few  days  before  tho  above  date,  I 
and  cominitted  fresh  ravages.  At  the  foot  of  a  tu-  1 
faceou.s  rock  in  the  Rio  delle  Qtiaglie  there  is  a  stone  I 
quarry,  and  by  degrees  a  vast  cavern  had  been  ex-  i 
cavated  under  the  rock,  and  l)een  continued  to  a  ■, 
considerable  distance  within,  so  that  its  extremity  i 
nearly  readied  the  Eosso  Grande,  on  tho  opposite  , 
side  of  tho  mountain.  Tho  lava  ]>enttrated  into 
this  cavern,  and  by  its  prcs.suro  forced  its  way  out  ' 
on  the  other  side,  thus  making  its  appearance  in  the  : 
Fosso  Grande,  wliich  was  thought  jH'rfeclly  safe,  and  | 
destroying  all  tho  tields  in  high  cultivation  which  | 
cover  the  hill  of  Fomnia.  Professor  Palmieri  feel-  ' 
ingly  descriiX'S  tho  despair  of  the  rural  iKipulation  ; 
on  Seeing  rich  vines  and  fruit-trees  ruthlessly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  tlery  stream,  some  hastening  to  abau-  ' 
don  their  cottages,  and  carrying  the  little  furniture 
they  hud  away  with  them,  others  attenqiting  to  fell  ‘ 
some  of  the  trees  in  order  to  save  tho  Iruit,  and 
others  again  joining  the  processions  organized  by  the 
priests  to  implore  the  cos.'iation  of  the  scourge. 
The  torrent,  on  leaving  tlie  valley,  followed  tho  ' 
track  of  the  lava  of  1707,  in  the  direction  of  San 
Jorio,  but  after  proceeding  for  alxiut  a  mile  it  ' 
stoppid,  though  iis  altitude  continued  to  increase, 
so  that  it  was  exjK'cted  soon  to  occupy  tho  steep 
path  by  which  vi.sitors  generally  a.sceijd  Mount  Ve¬ 
suvius.  Near  the  cavern  a  lake  of  lava  has  been 
formed,  the  surface  of  which  has  so  far  cooled  as  to 
fonn  a  crust ;  but  as  tho  mas.s  is  constantly  ftd  from 
the  cavetn,  this  crust  continually  risc-.s,  while  the 
liquid  below  is  occasionally  (ecu  through  the  rents 
like  a  vivid  line  of  lire.  Fortunately  sinc-e  Juno 
the  seismogiaph  has  givcu  no  indication  of  earth¬ 
quake,  which  was  much  to  be  feared.  A  peasant, 
whose  property  lay  in  the  line  of  (he  lava,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  by  timely  activity,  in  turning  the  hitter 
an  ay,  by  forming  a  strong  embankment  with  old 
scoriic.  A  similar  expedient  had  been  sueeessfully 
tried  at  Catania  during  the  famous  crujition  of 
Mount  Etna,  in  1CG9;  but  the  course  of  tho  lava 
can  not  always  bo  accurately  guessed. 

New  Pi.ANETs  —  Inteuestixo  Statements  by 
M.  Levekhier. — M.  lA;verricr,  whoso  fame  as  tho 
theoretical  discoverer  of  the  planet  Neptune  is  well 
known,  has  written  a  letter  of  the  highest  interest  to 
M.  Faye,  the  astronomer,  on  the  subject  ot  some  un¬ 
accountable  discrepancies  between  the  observations 
of  the  transits  of  Mercury  over  the  disk  of  tho  sun  and 
the  results  of  calculation.  Tho  facts  arc  as  follows: 
Tho  theory  of  the  sun  having  been  carefully  revised, 
and  conqiarcd  with  tho  re-sults  of  iiino  thousand 
observations  of  that  body  taken  at  various  observa¬ 
tories,  tho  motion  of  ^lercuiy  had  in  its  turn  to  be 
revised.  Now,  there  arc  twenty-ono  observations 
of  the  inner  contacts  of  Mercury’s  disk  with  that  of 
the  sun,  taken  within  a  period  of  ono  hundred  and 
fifty-one  years,  namely,  between  1693  and  1848, 
and  all  reliable;  yet  in  these  transits  there  appears 
to  be  a  pnigressivo  error,  which  amounts  to  as  much 
as  nino  soconds  of  an  arc  in  1753.  Now,  can  it  be 
supposed,  to  explain  such  a  constantly  repeated  di¬ 
vergence,  that  such  men  as  Lalande,  Cassini,  Bou- 
guer,  etc ,  should  have  coinmitterl  mistakes  amount¬ 
ing  to  sevend  minutes  of  time,  and  mistakes,  too, 
progressively  varying  from  one  period  to  another? 


This  would  1)0  absolutely  impossible.  But  there  is 
another  curious  circumstance,  namely,  that  by  in¬ 
creasing  ihs  secular  motu,n  of  the  perihelion  by 
thirty-eight  secottds,  all  the  above  observations  are 
found  to  be  correct  to  a  second,  and  in  some  cases 
even  to  half  a  second  !  M.  I.everrier  then  proceeds  to 
show,  that  in  order  to  explain  this  addition  of 
thirty-eight  second.-*,  we  should  have  to  increase  tho 
mass  attributed  to  V'cuus  by  one  tenth  of  its 
amount.  This  mass,  calculated  to  bo  tho  four 
hundred  thousandth  part  of  that  of  the  sun,  has 
been  however  found,  by  other  calculations,  rather 
too  large,  so  tliat  increasing  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
Hence  M.  Leverrier  concludes  that  the  excess  of  the 
motion  of  Mcicury’s  perihelion  must  bo  owing  to 
some  other  cause  us  yet  unknown  to  us,  and  this 
cause  ho  8up|)Oj-es  to  be,  either  a  neto  planet  or  a 
series  of  sviall  bodies  circulaiing  between  the  *«n  and 
Mercury.  M.  Faye,  in  e-ommunicating  this  letter  to 
the  Academy  of  rciences,  suggc.-iUd  that  all  the 
astronomers  of  Europe  should  now  direct  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  smallest  spots  on  the  disk  of  tho  sun, 
in  order  to  discover  whether  there  were  among 
them  any  minute  planetar}*  bodies  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  observation.  Such  bodies  had 
often  been  looked  after  without  success;  but  this 
proved  nothing,  such  researches  having  ik-en  made 
at  mere  hazard ;  now,  however,  there  were  serious 
grounds  tor  repeating  such  attempts,  and  total 
eclip.'^es  would  be  the  most  advantiigeous  j>eriuds  for 
observing  any  minute  body  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sun.  A  total  eclipse,  ho  added,  would  bo 
visible  in  Spain  and  Algeria  in  July  nc.xt.  Suppose 
an  asirunomer  at  Camprey,  for  instance,  to  prepare 
him.-*elf  exclusively  for  such  an  obsi  rvalion,  ueglcct- 
iiig  every  thing  else  relating  to  the  eclipse;  if  a 
(juarter  of  an  hour  bcibre  tho  proi)er  time,  ho  re¬ 
mained  in  a  dark  looiu  in  order  tu  guard  his  eyes 
from  the  dazzling  intluence  of  the  solar  rays,  whoso 
etlecU  continue  for  sevend  minutes,  and  cause 
vision  to  bo  iiidistinct  at  the  decisive  moment,  ho 
might,  as  soon  as  the  eclipse  had  re.-rched  its  maxi¬ 
mum,  observe  tho  heavens  with  tho  greatest  ac- 
curac}*,  and  perhaps  discover  what  had  hitherto 
escaped  notice  under  les.s  favorable  circumst.  nccs. 

Da.  Livisostonk. — The  Cajte  Tovn  Mail  of 
.\ugust  *20  has  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  from 
l)r.  Livingstone  to  Sir  George  Grey,  eontaining  u 
sketch  of  some  important  geographieul  discoveries 
in  addition  to  those  recently  announced  by  that 
distinguished  explorer: 

“  River  Shire,  June  1,  1859. 

“My  I)eaii  Sir  Georuk:  We  have  lately  dis¬ 
covered  a  very  fine  lake  by  going  up  this  river  in 
the  steam  launch  about  one  hundred  miles,  and 
then  marching  some  fifty  more  on  foot.  It  is 
culled  Shirwa,  and  I-ake  N'gaini  is  a  mere  pond  in 
comparison.  It  is,  moreover,  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  from  the  fact  reported  by  the  natives  on 
its  shores  that  it  is  sejiarnted  by  a  strip  of  laud 
of  only  five  or  sLx  miles  in  width  from  Nyanja,  or 
I.Aike  N’yinycsi — the  stars — which  Burton  has  gone 
to  explore.  We  could  hearnothing  of  his  party  at 
Shirwa,  and  having  got  no  Euro|)ean  news  since 
you  kindly  sent  some  copies  of  the  Times  last  year, 
we  arc  quite  in  the  dark  ns  to  whether  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  or  not.  I,akc  Shirwa  has  no  outlet,  and 
the  waters  are  hitter,  but  drinkable.  It  abounds 
in  fiiihcs,  leeches,  alligators,  and  hippopotami.  We 
discovered  also  by  examining  partly  a  branch  of 
the  Shire,  called  Ruo,  that  one  portion  of  Shirwa 
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Is  not  more  tlian  thirty  miles  distant  from  a  point  I  Tike  and  Photoobaphy. — We  have  heard  it  af- 
that  nia}’  easily  be  reached  by  this  launch,  which  j  firmed  that  a  fly  is  a  im'dium  siacd  object  amongst 
by  newspaper  measurement  draws  thirteen  inches,  j  living  beings — ineauing  that  there  are  objects  as 
and  actually’  thirty-one.  The  Lake  Shirwa  is  very  |  much  smaller  than  a  fly  as  an  elephant  or  a  whale 
grand.  It'  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofiy  i  is  larger,  and  this  we  iM'lievo  to  bo  true.  Gut  what 
green  mountains.  Dzoinba,  or  ns  people  nearest  shall  we  say  to  a  second  in  respect  to  photographic 
it  say,  Zomba, is  over  six  thousand  feet  high,  of  lime  of  action?  Taking  six  hours  as  a  maximum 
same  shape  as  Table  Mountain,  but  inhabited  on  |  lime  of  exposure,  we  C4»n  show  diOeri-nces  in  liines 
the  top ;  others  are  equally  high  but  inaccessible,  j  of  exposure,  and  variations  in  active  action  on  the 
It  is  a  high  land  region — the  lake  itself  being  |  otiter  side  of  a  second  of  time,  fur  exceeding  any 
about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  thing  ever  dreamed  of  in  the  ordinary  practice  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  wide,  and  fifty  or  sixty  |  photography.  In  biking  plmtogniplis  of  rapidly- 
long.  On  going  some  way  up  a  hill,  we  saw  in 
the  far  distance  two  mountain-tope,  rising  little 
islands  on  a  watery  horizon.  An  inhabited  moun¬ 
tain  island  stands  near  where  we  first  came  to  it. 

From  the  size  of  the  waves  it  is  supposed  to  be 
deep.  Mr.  Maclear  will  show  you  the  map.  Dr. 

Kirk  and  I  with  fifty  Makololo  formed  the  land  jiar-  |  time  occupied  in  other  photograpliic  experiments. 
f3'.  The  country  is  well  peopled  and  very  much  like  I  Thus,  in  solar  photography,  according  to  experiments 
Louda  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  many  streams  of  Mr.  M'aterhou.se,  an  image  was  impressed  in  a 
rising  out  of  bogs — the  vegetation  nearly  identi-  j  space  of  time  no  longer  than  l-9000th  part  of  a 
cal  also.  Never  saw  so  much  cotton  grown  as  ;  second,  even  when  a  slow  photographic  proces.s 
among  the  Mangunga  of  the  Shire  and  Shirwa  was  used ;  and  wlien  wet  collodion  was  employed. 
Valleys — all  spin  and  weave  it  These  are  the  !  one  third  of  the  above  lime,  or  l-27,OOOth  of  a 
latitudes  which  I  have  always  jHjinted  out  as  the  I  second  was  all  that  was  needed  This  duration, 
cotton  and  sugar  lands ;  they  are  preeminently  j  however,  inconceivably  short  as  it  appears,  will  be 
so,  but  such  is  the  disinterestedness  of  some  peorde  j  seen  to  be  a  tolerable  length,  when  we  try  to  bring 
that  lal>or  is  exjKirled  to  Bourbon  inst«ad  of  being  i  the  mind  to  appreciate  the  rapidity  with  which  Mr. 
employe  1  here.  Tlie  only  trade  they  have  is  that  |  Talbot  performed  his  crucial  experiment  at  the 
of  slaves,  and  the  only  symptoms  of  impudence  j  Royal  Institution,  where  he  photograplud  a  rapidly- 
we  met  were  from  a  party  of  Ihijana  slave-traders ;  ,  revolving  wheel,  illuminated  by  one  single  discliarge 
but  they  changed  their  deportment  instantly  on  I  of  an  electric  bat'cry.  To  a  casual  observer  or 
hearing  that  we  were  English,  and  not  Fortugucso.  !  reader  of  this  experiment,  the  wonderful  part  ap- 
There  are  no  Maravi  at  or  near  Shirwa;  they  arc  !  pears  to  be  that  the  wheel  appeared  jierfccily  sharp 
all  west  of  the  Shire,  so  this  lake  can  scarcely  be  and  stationary  in  the  photograpli,  although  in  real- 
called  Lake  Maravi ;  the  Portuguese  know  no-  |  it^,  it  was  being  rotated  with  as  great  a  velocity  as 
thing  of  it;  but  the  minister  who  claimed  (blue  j  multiplying  wheels  could  cominunicato  to  it  A 
book  for  1857)  the  honor  of  first  traversing  the  little  further  consideration  will,  however,  show  that 
African  continent  for  two  black  men  with  Portu-  |  the  time  occupied  in  the  revolution  of  the  wheel 
guesc  names,  must  cx|)lain  why  they  did  not  cross  was  a  planetary  cycle  wlien  compared  with  tho 
the  Shirwa.  It  lies  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  on  i  time  of  duration  of  the  illuminating  spark,  which, 
each  side  of  the  latitude  of  Mozambique.  They  according  to  the  most  beautiful  and  trustworthy  ex- 
came  to  Tete  only,  and  lacked  at  least  four  huii-  p«riments  of  Profes.sor  Wheat«tone,  only  occupied 
dred  miles  of  Mozambique.  We  go  back  to  1  tho  millionth  part  of  a  second  in  its  duration. — PIw- 
Shirwa  in  July,  and  may  make  a  push  for  N’yiri-  I  VioraiJiic  News. 
yesL  (Signed)  I 

“David  Livixostonk ”  I  Proposed  Humboldt  Meuoriau  —  The  Princa 
Consort  has  laid  before  the  British  Association  a 
Death  OFrEorE.ssoB  Nichou— The  SorOi  British  I  copy  of  a  letter  tie  has  received  Irom  Germany,  on 
Daily  Mail  says:  We  have  to  record  with  unfeigned  the  su' ject  of  a  proposid  to  establish  a  “  Iluinbuldt 
n'gnst — a  feeling  which  will  bo  shared  in  by  a  wide  ■  Foundation  for  Physical  Science  and  Travels.’’  His 
circle  of  scientific  and  other  friends — the  death  of  i  Royal  Highness  states  that,  should  tho  object  r»- 
John  Pringle  Nichol,  LL.D..  Profes-ior  of  Astronomy  j  ferred  to  in  the  letter  apjiear  to  be  one  which  meriu 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  which  took  place  ou  1  the  support  aiid  assistance  of  the  members  of  the 
Monday,  the  nineteenth,  at  Gleiiburn  House,  Rolhe-  ;  Association,  he  will  have  much  pleasure  in  heading 
say,  the  hydropathic  cstabli.diment  of  Dr.  Paterson.  *  subscription-list  with  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
Dr.  Nichol  has  been  in  delicate  health  for  a  con-  I  pounds.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  matter 
siderable  time  past,  and  though,  during  a  sojourn  1  "’ill  be  taken  up  warmly  by  the  scientific  men  of 
at  Rothesay  early  in  tho  summer  of  this  year,  he  j  th's  country,  and,  as  a  beginning,  the  Geographical 
appeared  to  have  rallied  somewhat,  the  state  of  his  |  Section  of  tho  British  Association  has  passed  a 
constitution  was  still  very  feeble.  On  Tuesday,  last  i  unanimous  resolution  iu  favor  of  the  movement, 
week,  his  condition  was  such  as  to  induce  his  friends  ! 

to  advise  his  removal  from  his  own  residence  at  the  Tun  double  festival  of  tlic  triumphal  entry  and 
observatory  to  Rothesay,  where,  on  the  following  ,  the  Emperor’s  birthday  terminated,  on  Monday 
Thursday,  his  illness  assumed  a  more  alarming  aspect,  night,  as  it  commencedjirosperously,  and  without 
and  from  that  day  he  continued  gradually  to  sink  |  a  single  drawback.  Tlie  sky,  menacing  in  the 
till  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  when  he  expired  from  .  forenoon,  bright<‘ned  ns  the  uay  w’ore  on,  again 
congestion  of  the  brain,  resulting  firom  a  palpitation  threatened  rain  before  night  arrived,  but  finally' 
of  the  heart.  Professor  Nichol  was  a  native  of'  cleared;  the  wind  abated,  and  fireworks  and 
Brechin,  in  Forfarshire,  where  he  was  born  on  the  illuminations  met  with  no  impediment.  Altoge- 
thirteenth  January,  1804.  ^  ther,  the  files  have  been  perfectly  successful. 


moving  oDjects — ine  waves  oi  me  sea,  tor  iimianco 
— we  have  bwn  obliged  to  judge  of  the  proper  ex¬ 
posure  requisite  to  bring  out  the  half-tint^  and  esti¬ 
mate  dift'ereiices  of  lime,  varying  between  the  l-50th 
and  the  1-1 20th  of  a  second.  E.xposures  like  these 
are,  however,  enormous,  when  compared  with  the 


